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Ir may seem singular to say, of an age which prides itself on 
having extended its vision incomparably further than its prede- 
cessors into the regions of knowledge and philosophy, that its 
discoveries in those regions, if discoveries we may call them, 
have been mainly of a negative, not of a positive kind: that 
whatever it may have done in one or two departments of enquiry, 
it chiefly differs from past epochs by diminution, not by accession 
of information — by its non-cognizance of objects once within 
the sphere of man’s intellectual vision, not by an extension of 
that vision to regions unexplored before;—that the nineteenth 
century, when the most truly important objects of human atten- 
tion and contemplation are taken into account, should rather be 
spoken of as a century of short-sightedness, of forgetfulness, 
of narrowed and bounded views, than of penetration, of dis- 
covery, or of broad or expansive perceptions. Yet, strange as 
it may seem, we believe it to be true; we believe that ourselves 
and our contemporaries differ in the main from our ancestors 
by seeing less than they did, and not by seeing more; and that 
the apparent novelty of many of our current ideas, systems, and 
habits of thought, arises simply from our non-perception or non- 
comprehension of other ideas with which the subjects of our lucu- 
brations were in former times viewed as existing in inseparable 
union and relationship, In the physical world, a single object of 
sight, a tree, for instance, a house, or a spire, will exhibit to him 
who gazes on it for, and by, itself, and looks the while at nothing 
either beside it or beyond it, a very different appearance from 
that which is presented to him who contemplates the same ob- 
ject as part of an extensive landscape or picture; whose eye 
dwells upon the harmonies of shade and colour which connect it 
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with the scenery around; and who appreciates the tints’ thrown 
upon it by its contrast as well with a brighter and more vivid 
foreground as with the softer and more blended hues of the aerial 
distance. ‘The former spectator, supposing him for the moment 
capable of comparing his impressious with those of the latter— 
as he certainly sees in the object something which that latter does 
not see—may imagine himself to have discovered something ; but 
the fact is, he only sees differently from the other beholder be- 
cause he sees less. And discoveries of this negative nature we 
believe that many notions and theories now current with the ap- 
parent gloss of novelty, when duly analyzed, will prove to be. 
Our meaning will, perhaps, be best explained by resorting to 
an illustration. We will take then the system, or doctrine, sO 
to call it, of Utilitarianism—a system peculiarly the growth of 
this age, and which, in the eyes of many, should be accounted 
this age’s great discovery. By many more, we are well aware, it 
is repudiated, and, in systematic form at least, it has not yet as- 
sumed a currency which may be denominated general. As things 
now are, it is, as existing in that form, rather av exaggeration and 
caricature than a positive type and representative of the preva- 
lent notions and habits of thought. But such exaggerations are 
often the most serviceable, because the most tangible, illustra- 
tions of the general feeling of an age, even though that feeling 
be not guided by them to the full extent to which they demand 
to rule it. The most startling errors, and even heresies, of former 
days will be found upon inquiry to have been indications of a 
tendency towards them, which, in the epochs of their respective 
originations, extended over society far beyond the comparatively 
scanty numbers of their avowed propagators and adherents. 
Arius would never have become conspicuous as he did but in an 
age in which the subtle disputatious philosophy, to which his doc- 
trines of right belonged, was in general, or, if the phrase may be 
allowed, in fashionable acceptation. Nor could the attempt of 
Paschasius Radbertus, in a later age, to lower the ineffable mys- 
tery of the real presence by moulding it into the dogma of tran- 
substantiation, if made at all, have been attended with any degree 
of success, had not his time ‘been characterized by a general dis- 
position to corporealize—so to say—the spiritualities of religion— 
to give tangible form and an outward earthly substance to the 
essentially hidden and impalpable glories of the Church, her 
sacraments, and her ministry. The strange and startling doc- 
trines then, which arise at any given epoch, may be serviceable in 
showing the universal temper of the time, in the same way as mag- 
nified images of minute objects supply the microscopic observer 


with ideas not in themselves correct, but which naturally guide 
him to such as are so. 
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Looking then with views like these at Utilitarianism, or, as it 
may be called, when in its strictest and most regular form, Ben- 
thamism, what is, in fact, that “ greatest happiness” principle 
which forms its sum, substance, and centre? What but—to use 
a phrase which we have already adopted—a negative discovery ? 
Bentham saw *that it was incumbent on every one—on the mo- 
narch as well as on the citizen or subject in every humbler grada- 
tion of life, to promote the general happiness and well-being of 
the community. But there needed no ghost come from the grave 
to tell us this, ‘The wise and good, and not they alone, but even 
the unthinking and licentious, had for ages on ages been con- 
scious of this almost self-evident truth, however little the latter 
description of persons may have been influenced by it in their 
conduct. And what gave the air of novelty to the modern phi- 
losopher’s grandiloquent enunciation of it was simply the fact 
that he saw nothing more in that direction, that he regarded that 
truth as standing alone; while bis predecessors in the field of 
moral science had ever contemplated it as forming but a portion, 
and that a very subordinate one, of a majestic assemblage of 
eternal verities.. The limits of duty seemed to him to be bounded 
by the operation of this principle, or rather he apprehended duty 
itselfto be identified with it. He saw nothing whatever of those 
higher ties of obligation which connect the creature directly with 
the Creator—ties from which man’s duties to the visible creation 
entirely arise, on which they depend, and in subservience to which 
alone they can be contemplated as existing either in harmony 
among themselves, or in uvison with the great and all-compre- 
hending system of the moral universe. More correctly speaking, 
he saw nothing of duty, properly so called, at all; he perceived 
no indications of a principle of obligation existing in the abstract 
as well as in the concrete, and independently of all human and 
created things and circumstances, as well as in connection with 
them ;—a principle of which the ties actually established and re- 
cognized in the positive relations of humanity are but dependent 
and subordinate expressions and embodyings. Mysterious as is 
such a principle and undefinable, the recognition of it appears 
spontaneous in the human breast. The very infant reveals his con- 
sciousness of it as soon as ever his little gestures can indicate the 
movements of his nascent mind; and the structure of every known 
language proves the familiarity with the same notion of the very 
rudest portions of the race of man. But, nevertheless, to this 
truth the eyes of Bentham were closed; he saw that for imme- 
diate temporal purposes it was desirable that conduct conducive 
to the visible well-being of society should be practised in prefer- 
ence to its opposite; and because he could only see this, and 
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saw no more, he is lauded as the philosopher whose observing eye 
could pierce recesses hitherto impevetrable to human ken; and 
his followers think and speak of themselves as though surveying 
all things in the world of morals from a more commanding emi- 
nence than the rest of mankind; as though privileged, by their 
possession of a new master-rule and principle of wisdom, to 
look down with contemptuous pity upon the half-formed or abor- 
tive struggles after truth and good which were all, according to 
them, that was permitted to the highest spirits of the many dark 
and ignorant ages of the world before them. And all this while 
the main achievement of their school has been to lose sight of 
truths which the very child—the very savage—has ever held 
throughout the whole extent of the habitable globe. 

And if, turning away our eyes from this impressive, but, as we 
admit, exaggerated, illustration of our general assertion, we recur 
from a yet debated and unestablished system to ideas more univer- 
sally and unquestionably received, to notions of a practical kind, 
interwoven as such with the actual framework of society, we shall 
be at no loss to find among them numerous symptoms, as certainly, 
though not as strikingly, indicative of the same tendency of our 
generation to content itself with a portion of the received im- 
pressions and information of its predecessors, One of the most 
conspicuous among the infinity of ties which bind the individuals 
of our species together, is the relation which connects the go- 
verned with the governor, the subject with his sovereign. ‘The 
nature of that relation, as far at least as general acceptation goes, 
has been confessedly the subject of much modification in these 
later times. We speak familiarly of the “ new ideas” of the age 
on the point; and we can scarcely open the pages of any author 
or historian of even half a century ago, without being struck by 
a discrepancy on this head between his notions and those current 
among ourselves ; and this discrepancy will be found, upon ex- & 
amination, entirely traceable to the fact already remarked upon. 
Here, as elsewhere, we men of the nineteenth century do not in 
truth see aught which our ancestors did not see; and if we think 
we do, it is in truth because we see less than they ; the apparent © 
novelty of some propositions in our eyes, arising merely from & 
their not being regarded in connexion ‘with others. ‘The poli- 7 
tician formed in the school of the present day sees in his sove- 
reign an individual exalted, proximately, by human selection and §& 
arrangement, and by the result of a varied concatenation of @ 
past events, to the post of governance; he admires, perhaps, the & 
beauty of the monarchical system, the accuracy with which the @ 
hereditary principle determines, without disturbance or blood- 
shed, the succession to the station of supreme authority ; for his J 
own sake, and for that of his children, he delights in the security § 
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of which the stability of an universally reverenced constitution 
of things holds out to him the prospect; and, if the feeling of 
loyalty is alive within his breast, he loves to dwell in thought upon 
the virtues or graces of the particular ruler under whom his fate 
has placed him, to listen with pleasure to the tales, ever current 
in courts, which record them, and thus to cherish within himself 
the combination of a personal attachment to the individual, with 
a dutiful respect to the governor. All this, however, our pro- 
genitors could do, and did, as well as we; personal attachment 
to the monarch burned to the full as brightly in their bosoms as 
in ours, while of their appreciation of the blessings of a settled 
form of things and a stable constitution, we possess, or have 
possessed, abundant mementos in those municipal and other 
institutions of a permanent nature which the men of this genera- 
tion are taking so much trouble to undermine or to demolish, 
But views aud feelings of this kind formed but a small and se- 
condary portion of their systematic and recognized idea of the 
governing power and its possessors. ‘They habitually and avowedly 


 reverenced, according to the creed of apostolic times, in that 


power itself, the ordinance of heaven; in its possessor, heaven's 
chosen delegate. They honoured him, “ knowimg whose minister 
he was,” and ‘duly considering whose authority he had.” The 
crown and sceptre were more in their eyes than a cap of dia- 
monds and a rod of gold; more even than the conventional signs 
of human power, the recognized emblems of constitutional au- 
thority. ‘hey beheld in these adornings of an earthly throne, the 
symbols and representatives of His Majesty by whom kings reign, 
in whose hands their hearts are as the rivers of water, which He 
turneth whithersoever He will, ‘They carried their thoughts on- 
ward, from the visible form and framework of sovereignty before 
them, uninterruptedly to the great and invisible fountain of all 
sovereignty, authority, and power; regarding both their ruler and 
themselves as included in that one great system of order and 
subordination which pervades the universe, and whose adminis- 
trators are alike the monarchies of earth and the hierarchies of 
heaven. And when, by God’s chosen servant, the consecrated 
oil was poured upon that ruler’s head, and the apostolic bless- 
ing spoken at the same time over him and his authority, they 
regarded him as fraught with new claims to their reverence of a 
most solemn and mysterious kind,—as vested with a dignity 
and character so far priestly in its nature as to be not only be- 
youd, but distinct from, any honour or prerogative which human 
enactments or earthly institutions, as such, could convey. We 
must clearly admit, whatever thoughts of this high nature may 
be now cherished by the few among us, that they form no part 
of the current, the avowed, creed of the many. And if this be 
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It so—if the tone adopted by the million be precisely that which 
ut would result from a prevalence of the views and feelings first 
is above described, unconnected by any popular acquaintance with, 


or recognition of, these last-mentioned and more exalted impres- 

sions, must we not admit that the subject before us is one on 

which, new as our notions respecting it may seem to ourselves, 
we are in fact contenting ourselves with but a portion of the system 

He of our fathers ? 

i A point which has just been alluded to, suggests to us an- 
other subject of the most momentous nature, on which a like 
discrepancy may be remarked between the impressions of the 
present and of the past—we mean the Church. Men now speak 
of the English branch of that Divine Institution as an establish- 
ment of the country—as a part and parcel of the constitution— 
as, in the language of that constitution, the first estate of the 
realm—as the depositary, for certain purposes, of certain external 
rights and privileges, and of a definite portion of the property of 
the country. And even when, with the best intentions, they 

praise or defend the institution in question, it is for the most part 

| in this character that they do so, Now this character, which 

Hit it in truth possesses, our ancestors could not fail to be aware of, 

Te because it was themselves who bestowed it ; but they knew at the 

TH same time that it was but an adventitious one, the accessory, the 

. He subordinate and separable accident, to the Church’s real nature. 

it They did not, in the powers which the monarchy conferred on 

| that Church, lose sight of those with which a higher authority 

than that of kings had been pleased to endow her—they did 


« 


te not, in seeing bishops become in some respects a portion of the 
i constitutional system of England or England’s monarchy, forget 
j that they were essentially more than functionaries of the state, 

or that as successors to the apostolic dignity they were vested 


with a right to power which no acts of parliament could either 
yive or take away; they did not, in seeing her possessions and 
annual dues made, as all external things must be made, the sub- 


A. jects of legal arrangement and modification, forget that her right 
iia to that property, once consecrated to her use, was based on 
Pil grounds more solid than the countenance of earthly power, the 
| humour of a monarch, or the caprice of a legislative assembly. 


And if we in our age talk of the Church, and act toward her, in 
a new way, it is not because we have received any lights respect- 
ing her which our ancestors did not enjoy, but simply because 
we do not see in her all which they saw. If we annul, as far as 
human decrees can do so, bishoprics, it is because we behold in 
Ht them nothing but official creations of the state—if we contem- 
aii plate the spoliation of cathedrals, it is because the principal 
aii grounds of their formation have become invisible to our eyes—if 
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we talk of confiscating tithes, or portions of them, it is because 
we see in them nothing more than an ordinary tax on the subject, 
imposed by the usual legislative authority, and revocable by 
the same. ‘The novelty of our ideas, and consequently of our 
proceedings, arises from the incompleteness of the former; from 
their deficiency, and not from their comprehensiveness, as com- 
pared with those of the past. 

Even the revealed faith itself,—with which the holy Church is 
in truth inseparably connected,—one and indivisible as it should 
in truth ever be regarded, has suffered to our apprehensions a 
modification of a nature similar to those above described. We 
do not specially allude, though we might, to the habit into which 
men have undeniably fallen, of regarding the holy Sacraments as 
simply ceremonies, and those solemn rites on which Christianity 
has impressed a character approaching to the sacramental, as mere 
civil contracts, or matters of decency and form. ‘The current impres- 
sions respecting these will ever depend on the thoughts entertained 
of the holy Church herself; of that Church of whom they may be 
described as the principal movements and manifestations. But— 
to leave these for the present out of thought—who is the popular 
preacher, of our day? the divine who draws after him the col- 
lective rank and fashion of the “ religious world.” Who is he, 
whose church is beset, even before its doors are opened, by the 
carriages of the titled and the wealthy, and whose admirers of a 
lower grade sensibly increase the trade of public conveyances on 
the occasions of his preaching ?—it is he, who sees in one or two 
momentous truths of revelation the whole sum and substance of the 
Gospel, who is said to “ preach the Gospel,” because he labours 
sermon after sermon to illustrate these and enforce them, while 
the remaining verities of the faith revealed, with their resulting 
duties, except indeed as far as they may be seen to bear upon his 
favourite topics, are made even of less importance than was 
ascribed of old by the highest authority to the tithes of mint, 
anise, and cummin; for these were not to be left undone, notwith- 
standing all the attention required by the weightier matters of 
the law. Even Christianity, as it is now currently regarded, is 
but a fraction, so to call it, of the Christianity of former times. 

We, the men of the nineteenth century, may in short imagine our- 
selves to be standing in a great temple,—the same shrine of know- 
ledge and of universal lore in which formerly stood our fathers; but 
with this distinction between their position and our own,—that be~ 
tween the columns by which that temple is surrounded, they could 
behold on every side vistas prolonged into the distance and adorned 
with incomparable majesty and beauty; while our eyes, having 
become incapable of extending their vision so far, dwell merely 
upon the outlines, the colours, and the adornings of the temple 
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itself, the very foreground and commencement of the prospect. 

e see, comparatively speaking, nothing that we cannot, after a 
fashion, touch and handle ; and the faculty of apprehending things 
from a partial or distant view, of catching and making the most 
of glimpses or snatches of vision, and of completing in our minds 
an image dimly or imperfectly suggested to us from without, 
seems to have passed away from us for ever. 

The question, how such a state of things has arisen, how it 
has come to pass that the minds of men should thus have become 
open to tangible, palpable things alone, and dead to all things 
more remote from actual observation, more akin to the unseen, 
is one which it is beside our present purpose to discuss. Such a 
state of things existing, it might naturally have been expected, 
that of all branches of science—to take the word in its proper 
and more extended signification as a synonym of knowledge— 
that would occupy the greatest space in the attention of mankind, 
which was the most manifestly practical in its results and visible 
in its operations. And this we find to be the case. Physical 
science, the science, in other words, of matter and material things, 
how arrogates in effect the name “ science” exclusively to itself, 
as though it were “the knowledge” xar toxjy. ‘The inquisitive 
faculties of the human mind, as far as they are not occupied by 
the course of the actual business of the world, seem concentrated 
upon that particular field of inquiry. And the current idea now 
entertained of a philosopher presents not the image of one who 
by dint of deep reflection, or of converse with the past, has opened 
new springs of moral truth, or obtained a deeper insight than his 
fellows mto the mysteries of our spiritual nature, but of one who 
by a series of skilful manipulations has succeeded in producing 
some visible effect of a striking kind,—who by some practical dis- 
covery has enabled us to dive deeper into the earth, or to skim 
more rapidly along its surface than we could do before,—who can 
astonish us by dissolving the insoluble, by burning the incom- 
bustible, or dazzle us by some light more brilliant than has yet 
shone upon human eyes. We have learnt to look for things tan- 
gible even in what may be styled the speculative occupation of 
our minds, and to be contented with no process of reasoning of 
which the several stages are not—as we arrive at them—mate- 
rially illustrated before us. 

Far be it from us to depreciate that glorious path to knowledge 
which the universe of material nature opens to our footsteps. 
Far be it from us to say one word in disparagement of those stu- 
dies which, while directly conducive in the highest degree to the 
temporal welfare of our race, form by right the first step of 
ascent to those higher contemplations which tend to its well- 
being in eternity—which lead us to behold the impression of Al- 
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mighty power and goodness stamped on all around us, from the 
unmeasured star of the firmament, to the minutest insect, and 
stone, and flower—which connect us with, and attune us to, the 
harmonies of that glorious and beautiful universe which the great 
Architect of all things has called into being as the type, the 
image, the shadow, of His yet more glorious and harmonious cre- 
ation, the world unseen. iti t is no real disparagement to say of a 
part of knowledge that it is not its whole; no malignant cri- 
ticism on the majestic vestibule of nature's temple, to remark that 
itis not that temple itself, 

But while every occupation, every possible pursuit, of the 
human mind is, in this our imperfect state of being, beset with 
its own especial stumbling blocks and temptations, it is clear 
that, irrespectively of such an inherent and perpetual tendency to 
evil, every branch of study which, as harmonizing with the general 
feeling and temperament of any age, is honoured by that age with 
exclusive or predominant attention, will, from that circumstance 
alone, labour under peculiar hazards and drawbacks of a moral kind. 
Vor falling in, as its tone and tendency must necessarily do, with 
the tone and tendency of society and of men’s ideas in general, 
its especial snares will be precisely those to which the universal 
training of men of the age is gradually leading them all. Those 
therefore who devote themselves to it will consequently do so, 
as participating to some extent in the general feeling of their 
lime, with minds less prepared to meet and cope with these pe- 
culiar temptations, than with those which any other departinent 
of inquiry might be expected to present them with ; while, at the 
same time, in proportion as the devotion is exclusive, the student 
Is forfeiting one of the highest and most solid advantages of edu- 
cation. ‘This advantage—for we speak to those who do not, like 
many, and even like many guides of others in this day, confound 
education with simple instruction, or imagine that the whole busi- 
hess of the former is the storing the mind with facts—this advan- 

tage is the furnishing the reasoning powers with a field of action, a 

ground to act upon, out of, and apart from, the narrow field of the 
notions and prejudices of the day—with a solid spot—a rs sw— 
whence they may not indeed move the world, but contemplate it 
as though from without, disentangled for a while from those links 
which would otherwise irrevocably fetter them in mind as well as 
body to the existing system of things, to the march of ideas and 
habits in progress around them. He, for instance, who by histo- 
rical research has become familiar with the feelings and impres- 
sions of an era very different, as those of an era long past must 
be, from his own, has a standard with which he can readily com- 
pare—a balance in which he can conveniently weigh—the most 
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| firmly established notions and theories of his own time. He can- 
| not but see that many propositions now current as indisputable— 
as the very axioms upon which all reasoning is to proceed—have 
been, in other states of society and phases of the human mind, 
not only unadmitted but denied—that many moral views and lines 
of conduct, unremarked on or approved of at one period, have 
been openly condemned or stigmatized at another ; and whatever 
he may think of the comparative learning, or soundness of intel- ‘ 
lect, of the present, or of the past, he is at least taken so far out of 7 
the former as to be able to form his opinions upon it for himself, 
instead of following—as the uneducated man must needs do—the 
tone and habit of viewing things which he finds to be the fashion 
around him. He too who is conversant with the high moral phi- 
losophy of epochs distant from his own, epochs unregarded by it, 
| and consequently differing from it widely in objects of pursuit 
et aud modes of exercising the mental powers, has standards of 
thought other than those with which alone his own time and 
country would supply him. He possesses the ability, engaged 

| as he may be in the actual movements of the world, to look at 

| | them, if he so please, with the eye of a spectator rather than with 
that of an actor in the busy scene—to see things, comparatively 

speaking, as they are; untinted. by the colour which, pervading 
the moral atmosphere of his time, will modify, perforce, all the 
impressions of those who have no such means as he has of rising 
beyond it. But he whose philosophy is peculiarly the philosophy, 
| not of any otherepoch, but of his own time; or who, if that philo- 
sophy leads him to the past, is only led to it as his contem-= 

poraries are; he whose studies and contemplations are in kind, 

he though not in degree, the studies and contemplations of all, and 
| whose impressions, derived from such pursuits, are of a nature 
and tendency to corroborate and strengthen, and not to balance 
and oppose, the general course and progress of notions and theo- 
ries around him—he, so far from being led by his lucubrations 


; toa spot on which he may step out and contemplate the whirling 

Fy vortex of thought and action in which, among his contemporaries, 
ih he is placed, is likely to become, if possible, more liable than any 
Ply other to be impelled along with the heady current at its maximum 
Ti rapidity. In proceeding along his adopted path, he is but taking 


the course which the men of his generation are taking with him, 
Bi though he may outstep the mass of them in his progress; his views 

. and sentiments, acquired in that course, are but the exaggerated 
types of what theirs now are—the symbols and foreshadowings of 


what they are tending to become. It is not therefore to the pro- 
fessor of the pecuharly fashionable philosophy or sclence—be it 
what it may—of the day, that men should ever look with the 
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hope to see him stand forth as the corrector of popular extrava- 
gance, the witness against prevalent religious or political delusion, 
Should any season of wild excitement arise—any moment in 
which the general voice is raised in support of some new theory 
or project, in wild and apparently uncontrollable clamour—the 
probability is that, while educated men of other classes recoil from 
the violence of the outcry, and raise, as far as they may, their un- 
regarded voices against it, he will be found participating in the 
prevalent, even in the vulgar, views of an age to which his mind, 
like the minds of the uneducated, in truth exclusively belongs, 
and active, perhaps even conspicuously so, in fostering every 
growing error, every popular delusion of the day, And at the 
same time the reputation which he may have justly earned in his 
own line will give a weight, and consequently a danger, to these 
his aberrations, which they would not possess, were the distinc- 
tion now drawn between him and men of other kinds of eminence 
more generally perceived. : 

These remarks are general; but when we apply them to our 
own time, and to that branch of philosophical research to which 
it has been led pre-eminently to devote its attention, we assuredly 
see nothing in the aspect either of the one or of the other, which 
should induce us to imagine that the dangers above intimated 
exist among us in any diminished or modified degree. ‘The nar- 
rower, the more confined, the ordinary notions of any generation 
are, the more readily will it in all probability succumb to the 
peculiar tendencies to evil of the predominant object of its pur- 
suit, And that physical science itself—viewed irrespectively of 
the dominant position in which it now stands, and of the dangers 
thence accruing—is free from its full share of that liability to per- 
version which besets in some degree every department of knowledge, 
is a proposition which can be maintained by no one who is con- 
versant with the true nature of man’s position in this sphere of his 


- probation. Between the science which, in following its natural 


bent, fixes its regards exclusively upon things seen—which views 
these as such alone, and without other reference to their connexion 
with things unseen, than is implied by the admission of some 
broad generalized idea of an all-pervading power—between this, 
we say, and the faith which makes the invisible the great object 
of its contemplation, and which regards the seen as existing only 
in subordination to, and in essential dependency upon, this hidden 
world,—there is quite apparent discrepancy enough to hold out 
the inducement to our corrupt nature to array the one in opposition 
to the other. And we need not dive far into the history of the 
past for melancholy instances in which that inducement has pro- 
duced its natural result. In Laplace, an unrivalled proficiency in 
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| 3 the most sublime, as well as most advanced, department of 
’ physical knowledge, was, as we all know, combined, we will not 
say with infidelity, but with virtual, if not nominal atheism. He 
could measure and weigh the planets, and estimate the forces 
which guide them and restrain them in their orbits; but he could 
not see even a possibility that the moon might have been placed 
in the relation which it occupies to the earth, with any benevolent 
intention that the inhabitants of our planet might be solaced by 
her light.* 

The progress, therefore, aud prospects of physical science in 
our time and country should be watched with an attentive eye. 
We do not mean—God forbid that we should —with an unfriendly 
one. It is not our wish to take part with those who, startled by 
the tone in which some of its recent discoveries have been pro- 
mulgated, have subjected it and them, as though essentially 
opposed to truth revealed, to a general denunciation. The 
motives of these persons we most unfeignedly respect. We 
know that their error on the subject, if we may venture so to de- 
nominate it, was but the result of similar error on the other side; 
that the discoveries in question were not impugned on account of 
their supposed discrepancy with the written word of God’s truth, 
till that discrepancy had been in other quarters brought forward 
and cited with an air of triumph, or at least enlarged upon in a 
tone more suited to the liberalizing humour of the day, than to 
the reverential spirit due to a subject so solemnly and so nearly 
counected with all that Christians hold most sacred. Still, error 
it was, in the one party to hope, in the other to fear, that the . 
physical discoveries permitted to man’s inquiring spirit could in 
any way, other than that of simple illustration, affect those truths 
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7 of a higher and totally different class of which we have been 
in made participant through the instrumentality of the Church, and 
ts. of the means of knowledge intrusted to her care. Physical 
: science presents us with particular views, particular positions of 


things, which to us are real, because with our present faculties and 
means of inquiry we can entertain no other views, can contemplate 
no other positions of them. But with other faculties, with the ad- 
ditional powers, for instance, with which we can imagine that an 
additional sense would invest us, we might perhaps perceive all 
things in configurations entirely new and under a classification 
entirely distinct from that at present familiar to us. We might learn 
that things external now exist to us as they do, not only because we 
have certain senses by which they are brought in certain ways into 


* He (Laplace) observes, that “ some partizans of final causes have imagined that 
the moon was given to the earth to afford light during the night ;”’ but he remarks that 
this cannot be so, &c.—Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, p, 173, 
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contact with us, but also because we have not other senses which 
might confound and destroy the perceptions of the first. When 
Newton declared that in all his discoveries he was but picking up 
shells by the ocean of truth, his words, in all probability, were of 
more import than the common acceptation of their meaning would 
lead us to imagine. He was, in fact, not drawing off, or making 
subservient to his purposes, any portion whatever of that majestic 
ocean itself, not grasping truth itself as it is in the abstract, or, 
which is the same thing, as it is beheld by the eyes of Omni- 
science; but merely handling its figures, its appendages, its orna- 
ments, the toys cast up and thrown before the footsteps of man 
by the swelling and heaving of its mighty waters. For harmoni- 
ous, self-consistent, and, by consequence, abstractedly real, as 
the system of physical things, when viewed by itself, appears to 
us, it needed not any discoveries of these later ages to show us 
that when that system comes into collision, so to call it, with such 
a distinct and higher system of things as is that of Revelation, a 
variety of discrepancies and contradictions will arise, to our per- 
ceptions, between the two; as though to convince us that “ we 
know in part,” and “ see through a glass darkly;” as though to 
give us, in the words of -a living divine,— 


“* A conviction that what is put before us, whether in nature or grace, 
is but an intimation useful for particular purposes, useful for practice, 
useful in its department, until the day break and the shadows flee away ; 
useful in such a way that both the one and the other may at once be 
used, as two languages, as two separate approximations towards the 
Awful Unknown ‘Truth, such as will not mislead us in their respective 
provinces, 


We are not, therefore, more alarmed for the Church or her 
teaching, when the geologist talks of a virtual infinity of time in 
our planets’ history, than we were when the astronomer, before his 
time, talked of the motion of the earth, or of its insignificance of 
dimension, when compared with the sun or with other bodies of 
our system or of space. All these facts are to us but additional 
illustrations of the great truth above intimated. We see, without 
surprise, a phenomenon to which we have been all along habitu- 
ated—the irreconcileability, in some points, of the minor and 
subordinate system of things visible and tangible, with the higher 
system of things spiritual and revealed—and are content to wait 
for the solution of these apparent incongruities till the day when 
imperfection of knowledge, like all other imperfections of our 
nature, shall be taken away, and when we shall see, for types and 
adumbrations of the truth, its essence and reality. 


Newman’s Parochial Sermons, vol. ii, sermon xviii. 
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We would watch then the progress of physical science, not 
ih from any apprehension of the direct and legitimate results of its 
ih. career; not as though it were a branch of inquiry to be pursued 

: by its votaries with a timid or apprehensive spirit, as though they 

i might discover too much, might carry their researches too far, 
and were ever on the verge of abysses in which the faith and 
peace of the Christian world might be irrecoverably engulfed; 
we would watch it, because we feel that this pursuit, while, like 
all others open to man, it has its own attendant moral dangers, ts 
. now, from its position and predominance in the world, exposed 
| to those dangers in a highly exaggerated degree; because we 
feel that its perversion, while so circumstanced, would be at- 
\ tended with results operative over the whole face of society, and 
pernicious im proportion to the extent of its influence: and, lastly, 
pi though not least, because, honouring as we do in our “ heart of 

| hearts” its majestic lore; feeling, as we do, as far as our imperfect 
perceptions will let us, the deep harmony, the exquisite beauty, 
of the scenes which its researches open before us in bright and 
glowing succession; and kindled as we are into awe by being 
taught to contemplate, under its guidance, the sublimely simple 

operation of the great principles and laws which rule, and mo- 
dulate, and beautify, the material universe, we feel a shrinking, 
even irrespectively of all consequences affecting our fellow-men, 
from the thought that a pursuit so elevated might be prosecuted 
in a way to degrade it-—that its tone might be perversely adapted 
and assimilated, not to the higher and more spiritual, but to the 
baser and more ignoble characteristics of our nature—that that 
ethereal fire might be exclusively devoted to the mean and sordid 
purposes of earth, or to the still baser ends of an unauthorized 
worship, which was designed by Heaven for the more exalted 
ministry of kindling the coals upon the Church’s altar. 

In these days of combination, of co-operation, of joint-stock 
{ company proceedings, the business of natural science, like all 
‘ other businesses, must, as a matter of course, be carried on by 

. bodies rather than by individuals. ‘The solitary student, wasting 
‘| the uidmight oll in his cloister, and “ hiving wisdom with each 
‘ studious year,” for the enlightenment and improvement of pos- 
terity, was a being of other days. Philosophers now, as though 
| by natural instinct, club and combine, discuss together, and dine 

together, and impart their discoveries not in ponderous and long- 

: digested tomes, but in papers, letters, or reports, read to each 
other m weekly or monthly assemblies, almost at the moment of 
concoction. ‘The advance of their favourite studies is made per- 
1 cepuble, not from year to year, or from the epoch of one striking 
discovery to that of another, but almost from day to day. Men 
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of science, like those of more vulgar pursuits, now crave to have 
things tangibly illustrated around them—to have their steps made, 
each by each, manifest, public, and palpable, and to obtain an 
instantaneous result of some overt or practical kind from every 
stage of the mental occupations of their closets, Friar Bacon, 
had he lived in these times, would have been drawn forth from 
the cell at Oxford, which witnessed the slow and solitary concoc- 
tion of his Opus Majus, into a sort of fashionable atmosphere of 
science, to a series of meetings held by a host of self-formed 
societies, where the thoughts which, as it is, he has stored in his 
thick ponderous folios, would have come forth by driblets, as 
snatches, fragments, or opuscula, 

Whether he would have been Friar Bacon still; or rather, whe- 
ther a person, gifted like him, would in this our social mode of 
procedure find circumstances as favourable for the exercise of the 
lofty powers which he possessed, as he would do under the preva- 
lence of more solitary and secluded habits of study, is a question 
of rather an intricate kind. It is unquestionably a great happi- 
ness that the impediments which once opposed the intercourse of 
jearned men with each other, should, with the change of times, 
have vanished as they have. And that the change should have 
been availed of by them; that the means thrown by it into their 
power, of habitually comparing their impressions, of cultivating a 
constant mental, and, when possible, a personal, intercourse and 
familiarity with each other, should have been abundantly resorted 
to, was a matter of course. We are not speaking either in praise 
or censure of the existence of the state of things in which, with 
respect to this matter, we find ourselves, this general fashion of 
societies and combinations through which science in this day 
mainly moves, aud, as we believe, must move, but the more 
necessary, through the turn and current of events, that fashion 
may have been rendered, the more important does it become to call 
attention to the inherent advantages and disadvantages of such a 
system of proceeding, as compared with the modes of action 
practicable and practised in other times. 

It might at first sight appear that this change of circum- 
stances, and consequently of plans, among the scientific and the 
learned, must have been attended by unmixed benefits. By the 
public, palpable way in which researches in science are car- 
ried on, through the instrumentality of the scientific associations 
of our day, many a votary is doubtless enlisted in the work of 
inquiry who would not otherwise have been induced to brace 
himself to such a pursuit; and in proportion to the number of 
labourers, other things continuing unchanged, is of course the 
prospect of the harvest. By the opportunity afforded to each 
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romulgator of a new idea, or rather by the necessity to which 
“ is exposed, of having that idea canvassed and scrutinized 
without delay, many a crude theory, many an ill-digested notion, 
is unquestionably nipped in the bud. In this, as in other matters, 
in the multitude of counsellors there is safety, and a society ' 
acting together moves forward with a security against the sudden 
betrayal ‘into gross and glaring error, which the individual phi- 
losopher, great as may be his attainments and sagacity, cannot 
be said in an equal degree to enjoy. ‘The consorting too with 
others similarly occupied, and similarly interested, with himself, 
cannot fail to apply in some measure to every student’s mind that 
stimulus which our nature is framed to derive from such fellow- 
ship. And the prospect of making public at once, and as it is 
achieved, each single step of his path, each individual result of 
his researches, supplies him with an incitement to activity which 
he might not derive from the prospect of making himself known 
by his labours at some more distant season. 

” But these and other advantages of a like nature, too manifest 
to make it needful for us to dwell upon them in detail, may be 
found upon consideration to be counterbalanced by disadvan- 
tages, both scientific and moral, of a serious kind. Atnong the 
additional recruits enlisted by the « pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance,” of scientific societies into the ranks of philosophical 
inquiry, if some may be found to obtain conspicuous stations in 
those ranks, the probability is, that many more will be of a class 
adapted rather to impede and embarrass than to expedite and 
facilitate the movements of the campaign. For it were a great 
mistake to suppose that the gentleman-like, dilettanti, loungers, 
who without any purpose to follow science in earnest, may be 
induced to seek a species of scientific amusement, or scientific re- 
putation, by their incorporation into such bodies, are merely use- 
less there. Induced as they may be by the influence of the atmos- > 
phere in which they find themselves to participate to some trivial, 
some useless extent in the pursuits of the more laborious, they will 
at the same time be in effect, though not in intention, more effica- 
ciously employed in lowering the high and unworldly tone of 
feeling which should be the proper appanage of scientific society, 
and bringing it into a nearer accordance with the vapid nothing- 
ness of what is called fashionable life. ‘The participation, too, 
of numbers in deliberation, safeguard as it is in some respects 
against hastiness and miscalculation, may also operate as a 
damper and discouragement, as an impediment to the vigorous 
spring and exertion of thought where no such obstacles are 
needed. It is less possible that the many, acting in concert, 
should originate or admit of reasoning opposed to the current 
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ideas and prejudices (scientific ones we of course mean) of the 
day, than that one isolated philosopher, acting for himself, should 
have courage or penetration to do so, ‘Those fetters of mental 
habit which one healthy mind in its own innate boldness might 
shake off, may be found of adamant by a society or by an indi- 
vidual mainly habituated to move and act in such a body, and to 
form an integral portion as it were of a great compound philoso- 
phical machine. ‘The principle, indeed, of such association, 
pushed to its extreme results, would tend to subject men’s minds 
to an operation analogous to that performed by the bed of Pro- 
crustes on their bodies, it would bring them to an average size; 
and though it might and would extend the dwarfish proportions 
of the duller and less aspiring, it would as certainly contract and 
narrow the vigorous and expansive faculties of the giants in intellect 
to a size somewhat more akin to the ordinary stature of the race. 
Minds of the higher, as well as the lower class, accustomed to 
view themselves in connection with a set—a party—a clique— 
would insensibly learn to measure themselves by it, to take it as 
a standard, and to think of their own position and attainments 


with a reference to it, rather than to that larger society, the great 


of all climes and ages, or, which would be fitter still, to truth in 
itself and in the abstract. 

And with regard to the encouragement afforded to the student, 
as above remarked, by the prospect of immediate usefulness or 
notoriety, this incitement, it should be recollected, cannot be 
effectual, as such, without being at the same time efficacious in 
lowering, to a certain extent, his general tone of feeling, and de- 
basing the turn and habits of his mind, by teaching him to con- 
tract his views upon the present, instead of extending them over 
the future; to maintain his scientific ardour by a succession of 
stimuli from without, instead of depending for its continuance on 
the spirit and the perseverance within. 

These drawbacks, whatever may be thought of them as com- 
pared with the advantages before cited, are unquestionably im- 
portant enough to lead us to contemplate the endless diffusion 
and ramification of scientific societies in our day, even while we 
see and know that such associations are the natural, the neces- 
sary, product of the existing state of things, with feelings of a 
serious cast. And there is, we will confess, one circumstance 
connected with the present turn and temperament of men’s 
minds, which, to our eyes, invests all these bonds of union and 
fellowship which they are thus forming for themselves with a 
more formidable danger than has yet been adverted to—we al- 
lude to the entire oblivion, in which, for the most part, our con- 
temporaries move and act, of the claims of the Church to their: 
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allegiance, their homage, their peculiar and exclusive attachment. 
Strong as is the testimony on this point of the great of old, whose 
names are held in universal reverence; clear as are the state- 
ments of religious formularies repeated to this day by all with 
unhesitating acquiescence—men have, in effect, let slip the great 
truth from their minds, that the Church is the great visible 
society in which heaven has revealed its high will that we should 
all combine—the appointed bond of unity which, by uniting us 
into a positive, perceptible, fellowship with the truly wise and 
good of every age, is calculated to satisfy that craving after such 
a Catholic union, which, deeply implanted as it is in our nature, 
will under all states of society make its influence felt in some 
way or other by the human breast. That craving it is which 
impels the ignorant ultra-Protestant, unconscious of his real hap- 
piness or privileges, to trample down as far as he may the barrier 
which in England separates the Church from those beyond her 
pale ;—to think of himself, when he looks upon other lands, as 
though incorporated into an imaginary society with the members 
of a host of isolated German, Scottish, and Swiss communities, 
which mainly resemble each other by their common self-exclusion 
from the Church’s limits; and to adopt, as a bond of religious 
union with these motley allies, the absurdity of a negative desig- 
nation and a negative creed. And the same craving, felt by 
him whose bosom is inflamed with the love of natural science, 
and who is equally ignorant of the paramount claims of the one 
heaven-appointed society to his regard, is constantly leading him 
to ascribe an importance relatively, though not absolutely, undue, 
to those bonds of earthly fellowship of man’s devising, which 
unite him to his co-mates in mental occupation and inquiry. 
In the present unfortunate condition of the Christian world, while 
the Church is divided against herself; one portion, under the un- 
authorized despotism of a single prelate, anathematizing another, 
and a large proportion of the north-western nations of Europe 
being, as has been already intimated, beyond her hallowed pale, 
and split into a variety of sects; the scientific student, in his 
intercourse with his fellow labourers throughout the world, is 
brought into close conjunction with men of every variety of 
creed—nay, with men whom the aspect of that variety has, alas! 
deterred from attaching to creeds any importance at all, Con- 
templating this irreconcileable and apparently hopeless discre- 
pancy in religious matters, and finding at the same time in all 
the persons who thus differ the same zeal und energy in the pro- 
secution of their chosen pursuit, the same general scientific prin- 
ciples, and the same ardour for their dissemination and advance- 
ment, he cannot but be strongly impelled to regard scientific 
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union to be that one great earthly bond which he feels that his 
nature requires—to treat all disagreements and contrarieties of 
men’s minds with respect to other matters as unessential and 
unimportant when compared with an unity in this—to deem that 


~ he has in this fallen upon the one bond, the one tie of power to 


unite together in brotherhood a race ordained to differ, and to 
oppose each other’s sentiments in all other respects, He is 
tempted, in short, to put scientific fellowship, in his thought, into 
the place of the communion of the Church—to substitute, that 
is, an earth-built temple of unity and concord for that shrine of 
true harmony and peace, which the great Lord of nature and of 
grace has chosen to put His name there. And if he does this, 
or forwards the doing it by others, he will unquestionably at 
last be found to have opposed and thwarted the true interests of 
mankind, far more importantly than he can have advanced them 
by the most brilliant discoveries in the material world around him. 

Impressed with these considerations, we are not certainly dis- 
posed to see the principle of scientific combination pushed, at 
the present moment, to its utmost extent; nor did we not view, 
we will admit, without some feelings akin to suspicion, the 
attempt so to push it embodied in the establishment, some years 
back, of the Association whose reports form the heading of this 
article; of ‘‘ asociety,’”’ thatis, “intended to link societies them- 
selves together in unity of purpose, and in a common participation 
of labour ;"* and to “ give a stronger impulse and more system- 
atic direction to scientific inquiry,”+ by amalgamating into one 
grand and visible combination all the talent and energy employed 
or employable in such researches; a society, which, by calling on 
natural philosophy “to come forth and show herself in public, 
and hold her court in different parts of her dominions,” { and by 
bringing together her cultivators ‘ from the north and from the | 
south, from the east and from the west,”§ was to realize the 
splendid anticipations which had floated, in the Utopian dream 
of the New Atlantis, before “ one of the greatest minds that ever 
threw glory on our intellectual nature.” || 

Averse we could not be to the promotion of such objects in 
the abstract ; suspicious, in the strict sense of the word, we could 
not be of the motives of most of those distinguished persons who 
put themselves forward in support or approval of this gigantic 
project, when it was first, in a sort of anonymous way, suggested 
to the public. But even independently of our antecedent and 
general impressions on the subject, symptoms were visible at a 
very early stage of the hew society's existence—nay, from the 
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epoch of its birth itself—calcuiated to mspire us with the fear, 
that even if it should answer in any degree the expectations of its 
founders, by enlarging the resources of our physical philosophy, 
it would be found still more efficient in debasing and degrading 
the spirit of that philosophy among us. ‘The advantages to be 
derived from it, extensive as they might be, were mdeed, such 
was its machinery, only to be attained through a degradation of 
that nature. The connecting philosophy with bustle and publicity, 
with fashion and display—points which at almost any other epoch 
would have been regarded, and, as far as might be, shunned, as dan- 
gerous and derogatory to her true dignity and usefulness—were the 
means which the new association directly, if not avowedly, brought 
into play, and of which the systematic adoption formed, in fact, 
the essential novelty of its framework. For what but a resort 
to such means was the scheme of substituting for meetings in 
London, periodical assemblies in the provincial cities or towns of 
the empire? Adapted as such a migratory plan might be to Ger- 
many, m which it originated—and where no one great metropolis 
forms a common rallying place and general centre to the world 
of philosophical, as well as of commercial and political, action— 
it seemed useless and uncalled for here. Possessing as we do in 
London one such great emporium and focus of business of every 
description, it would certainly appear to an unbiassed observer, 
that in copying the fashion of our continental friends in this re- 
spect, we were rather throwing away an advantage which distin- 
guished our position from theirs, than improving our circumstances 
by the realizing of any advantage possessed by them over our- 
selves. Of our men of physical, or indeed of any other, science, 
how very large a portion are constantly in London, very near it, 
or within an easy day’s journey of it?) How many more visit it in 
the course of every, or almost every, year? And even of those 
residuary members of the scientific world who are more perma- 
nently settled in their respective country towns or districts, how 
great a proportion must, according to all reasonable calculation, 
tind a journey to London—if a journey they must be bound to 
take—more convenient or more desirable than a visit to any one 
other given town in the empire! While as to foreignets, a con- 
nexion with whom it was, according to its professions, one of the 
main objects of the association to establish and confirm—the 
fact is too clear to require argumentative proof, that in nine cases 
out of ten, or rather in ninety-nine out of a hundred—their route | 
from their homes to the provincial scene of any annual meeting 
would take them through the metropolis. Advantages of situa- 
tion then over that metropolis—peculiar facilities for that primary 
object of the institution, the assembling of the scientific world in 
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all its strength together—were not to be looked for in provincial 
towns, let them be chosen where they might. In point of dis- 
tance—as also of accommodations for a numerous assembly—of 
suitable rooms for meeting in—and of museums and libraries for 
reference, the balance of convenience inclined decidedly in favour 
of London. Philosophy, too, in converting her stationary court 
into a royal progress, was of course depriving herself of the services 
of many of her stationary and habituated courtiers. For whatever 
temptations may be held out to induce a numerous attendance, It 
is clear that there will be many who, on any given occasion, will 
not or cannot travel to an unusual and momentary scene of scien- 
tific occupation, who, were that occupation carried on in its usual 
place, would be naturally found upon the spot and prepared, 
without any breaking in upon their ordinary habits, to participate 
in the labour. 

It is true, the localities to be chosen in succession as the places 
of assembly, might, in consequence of the momentary excitement 
awakened there, be more scientifically explored than before —and 
one or two facts of an interesting nature respecting each might 
thus be brought to light. It is true, too, that in those localities 
a certain degree of interest in scientific pursuits might be ex- 
cited by the spectacle of scietice so conspicuously in action there. 
But the latter of these ends—one which might in great measure 
be accomplished by the circum-mission of a few lecturers with 
lectures got by rote, and with the apparatus necessary for the 
display of five or six striking experiments, can scarcely be taken 
into account when we speak of the main objects of an institution 
of the pretensions of that before us; and the former—even 
though within that institution’s proper scope—is hardly a result 
important enough to be more than cursorily alluded to in a dis- 
cussion of the great features and outline of the institution itself. 

What then was the grand advantage which was to be set against 
the drawbacks above ddverted to? What was the striking novelty 
in the scheme of this migratory association, which was not only 
to counterbalance all such inconveniences as these, but to vest 
that association with powers for the extension of science and 
elucidation of general truth unheard of before; powers of which 
the contemplation filled a reverend gentleman, when the project 
was originally broached to him, “ with visions too extensive 
almost to allow him to write with sufficient calmness of approba- 
tion?”* How was it that this new society was to do something 
utterly beyond the reach of the multitudinous societies of scien- 
tific research already in operation ? | | 
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The novelty itself of the scheme, of course, was something ; 
but the main visible distinction between former scientific meetings 
and the assemblies of this association, thus provincially and am- 
bulatorily holden, has consisted in the bustle, the hurry, the no- 
toriety, the eclat, with which such extraordinary proceedings in 
country towns have been, and could not fail to be, conducted — 
in the sensation, if we may so use the word, produced by the 
sudden and unprecedented union of philosophers in a scene and 
among a population new to them, London, excepting perhaps — 
on some very great occasion—a coronation or the like—exhibits 
no such phase of sudden activity, agitation, and excitement, as 1s 
presented by a country town on the periodical return of its 
epochs of unusual interest or festivity,—of its election, its race- 
week, or its assize—epochs in which its ordinary business seems 
absorbed by the more pressing claims of the great subject of ge- 
neral attention, or its wonted inactivity superseded by a hurried 
and feverish mobility. Aud physical science had unquestionably, 
when the British Association was founded, obtained in a sufficient 
degree the character of a fashionable pursuit, to enable the or- 
ginators of that association to foresee that their meetings would 
produce an effect in their respective localities, at least equal to 
that of such events as the above. Had it therefore been their 
design to give to the social pursuit of physical science a new zest 
by surrounding it with extraordinary bustle and animation, or to 
encourage the contributors to such science by opening before 
them a wider prospect of immediate notoriety, or even personal 
display, than could have been previously contemplated, they could 
not have adopted a step more conducive to their end than the 
transference, at stated periods, of the scientific assemblies of our 
land from the comparatively tame and monotonous scenes in 
which, week by week, or month by month, the systematic busi- 
ness of natural philosophy is pursued in London, to localities so 
new, and, under the circumstances, so exhilarating. In the me- 
tropolis, they and their followers formed a group of individuals, 
honoured indeed in most cases by name, but personally undis- 
tinguished and unregarded by the million that moved around 
them, and making their way in the higher classes only as indi- 
viduals, and as other men do of gentlemanlike character and pre- 
tensions. ‘They might congregate as they pleased in the chambers 
of Somerset House, and within those walls lavish upon each new 
contribution to science all honours and all the outward circum- 
stance of praise; but at their goings in or coming out “ no man 
cried, God bless them.” Rarely pointed at “ digito pretereun- 


tuum,” no public honours testified the estimation im which they 
were held by an admiring multitude—no civic or county feasts 
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diversified the sameness of their dinners at the Crown and Anchor 
—no aristocratic attentions, saving such official ones as a President 
of the Royal Society might be expected to show, were likely to 
be showergd upon them in their corporate or philosophic cha- 
racter. But when once upon their travels, the scene, as must 
have been expected, was wonderfully and, as philosophers are 
men, most agreeably changed. In universities the college halls, 
in trading towns the marts of commerce—every where the most 
extensive rooms have been thrown open for their reception ; and 
where none such were to be found, temporary measures have 
been adopted to provide saloons of space sufficient for their ac- 
commodation and entertainment. ‘The most wealthy foundations, 
or corporations, or mercantile bodies, have vied with each other 
in displays of hospitality; and the nobles or other great pro- 
prietors, whose estates were in the neighbourhood, have supplied 
with a liberal hand the venison of their parks, to add to the 
splendour of the banquets.* The appearance of the associators 
has been the signal for an influx into each town of the greater 
portion of ,the rank, fashion, and elegance of its neighbourhood, 
In the intervals of the staple business of their meeting, they have 
been invited to promenades, fancy fairs, or horticultural exhibitions, 
or dazzled by fireworks kindled in their honour. And when they 
returned to the hall, or theatre, or senate-house, of their general 
assembly, they have had the happiness of moving and passing 
their resolutions alike ‘ with the grave assent of science and the 
soft sanction of beauty.”+ 

We are aware of how inspiring a nature is on many occasions 
the presence of our fair countrywomen. We will not dispute the 
assertion ascribed to another noble orator of the association, who 
spoke under the immediate influence of that inspiration, that 
“fair eyes are the harbingers of fair deeds.” But we certainly 
do entertain some doubt whether philosophers, at the moment in 
which this truth is forced on their conviction by a galaxy of such 
eyes beaming from every side of the gallery around them, are 
under circumstances peculiarly favourable to that grave discus- 
sion on subjects of an abstruse nature, which they are supposed 
to have measured many a weary mile to enjoy. Nay, we deem 
it a matter of some doubt whether the promenading “ at Miller’s 
Gardens” at Bristol, where “those ladies who had not been so 
“‘ fortunate as to obtain tickets of admission to the theatre, had an 


* “Venison, game, and fruit being contributed by Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Car- 
“ lisle, Paul Beilby Thompson, Esq., and Richard Thompson, Esq. The Archbishop 
‘ of York gave a public dinner to the members of the association on Friday.” First 
Report, note to p.20. ‘* Venison was contributed” (at Oxford) ‘* by the Archbishop 
‘of York and the Duke of Buckingham,” Second Report, note to p. 98, . 

+ Vide Lord Morpeth’s Speech at York. First Report, p. 44 
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“ opportunity of seemg the hons,”* would have a very sobering 
or salutary effect on those lions themselves, when they, an hour 
afterwards, returned to the proper occupations of thei leonime 
character. 


We have not, at the outset of these remarks, set forth before 
our readers a formal account of the constitation of the society in 
question. From the notoriety which it has acquired, we thought 
such a task unnecessary. ‘There may be some, however, so far 
out of the world—so far ‘themselves unknown,” as not to be 
familiar with the general distribution of time, during a week of 
its meeting. For their benetit, therefore, we copy the following 
programme prepared for the edification and amusement of the 
association, last autumn, at Newcastle, from a journal of that 
place. 


“The following is the arrangement for the week, with respect to 
meetings, &c. The first general meeting will be held in the central ex- 
change, on Monday, the 20th of August, at eight p.m., when the Duke 
of Northumberland, the president elect, will take the chair. The sec- 
tions will assemble every day during the week (Saturday excepted), at 
eleven o'clock, in the following places: For section A., mathematics and 
physics, lecture room of the literary and philosophical society. ., che- 
mistry and mineralogy, county court. C., geology and geography, music 
hall. D., zoology and botany, county court. E., medical science, sur- 
geons’ hall. F., statistics, old academy of arts. G., mechanical science, 
music ball. Jhe committee of each section will meet daily at ten a. m. 
in rooms adjacent to the respective section rooms. ‘The communications 
to each section will be in a settled order, as previously fixed by the se- 
cretaries, and made public by notice at the saving’s bank, in the library 
of the literary and philosophical society, and at the entrance of each 
lecture room. The model room will be open during the whole of the 
week, from eight a.m. On Wednesday evening the green market, and 
on Friday evening the suite of assembly rooms, will be opened tor pro- 
menade, conversation, and refreshments. The arrangement for ‘Tuesday 
wod Thursday is left to the determination of the general committee. The 
concluding general meeting will take place on Saturday, the hour not yet 
fixed. Ladies’ morning tickets will admit them to the sections of geology 
and mechanics, and tothe model room, &c. Every information required 
will be obtained at the inquiry room, arcade. In addition to what was 
given in our last, we have to state, that the fitting up of the central ex- 
change is now finished, and contains sittings for about 3000 persons, 
including elevated situations for the noble chairman and the scientific 
gentlemen who will take a part in the proceedings ; the building will 
present, when filled, a very splendid appearance. The assembly rooms, 
enlarged and tastefully decorated and illuminated, will be opened for the 
promenade, as mentioned above ; and on Monday evening Mrs. Headlam, 
mayoress, will give a grand ball. The riding school is fitted up in an 


* Vide Atheneum for September, 1836, p. 657. 
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elegant manner for the ordinaries, where it is understood about 800 gentle- 
men will dine daily ; the lighting will be brilliantly effected by gas com- 
wunicating with seven elegant chandeliers. Adjacent to the riding school 
there will be a large awning or tent, to be used as a drawing room for the 
ventlemen ; there will also be a tent for the accommodation of the servants. 
The riding school and the assembly rooms will each have accommodation 
for an excellent band of music. ‘The theatre royal will also be opened 
for the week, with the attraction of Mrs. Honey; Batty’s circus will be 
open nightly ; aud there will be a grand display of fireworks, and other 
amusements, by Mr. Gyngell and assistants, four nights in the week. 
The North of England Society for the promotion of the Fine Arts will 
open their first annual exhibition of paintings, where pictures by some 
of the first living artists will be shown. ‘These, we understand, will 
also be exhibited by gas-light in the evenings. Indeed the attraction 
during the week will be such as was never before experienced in this 
part of the kingdom.”* 

The above, with the mention of one or two public breakfasts, 
of a fancy fair, of a balloon, and of the ceremonial elevation of 
a statue to Lord Grey, in a new street named after his lordship, 
may suffice to give a tolerable accurate idea of the proceedings 
in Newcastle during the eventful week in which that town beheld 
the British Association within its walls. 

Are we speaking as though this mixture of philosophy and 
pleasure, of scientific research and fashionable amusement, had 
been the object of attainment directly before the eyes of those 
to whom the British Association is indebted for its existence ? 
Assuredly we mean not so. But we speak of them as originators 
of a scheme which elicited such a combination as its natural, its 
necessary, result—of an engine which by the main and direct 
play of its wheels, and not by any secondary or subsidiary result 
of its machinery, was calculated to pound together and amalga- 
mate the gravity of inductive research with the gaiety of festive 
enjoyment—the dry essays and reports of science with the flowery 
and over-complimentary eloquence of after-dinner toast-speeches 
—the dicta of experimental philosophy with the sallies of con- 
vivial wit—the botanical or geological excursion with the tea- 
garden promenade or pyrotechnical display—the solemn dignity 
of the national institute with the sparkling brilliancy of the county 
ball-room., 

One effectof mingling together things in their nature so incon- 
gruous has been the imparting of a scenic, or if the word may be 
allowed, an exhibitional character to the proceedings in general— 
even to those assemblies which were met to conduct the staple 
business of the association. Whatever objects some high minds 
among the mass may have had most prominently before their eyes 


* Newcastle Chronicle, August 18, 1838, 
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during such assemblies, the great point with the mass itself, off 
which they were mainly composed, was unquestionably to see, ot : 
to be seen. ‘The natives of the place, of whom that mass would 7 
in a great proportion consist, were of course chiefly influenced by | 
a desire to look at the faces, and hear the voices, of men whose 
names had long been “ familiar in their mouths as household} 


words.” Nor could, we should imagine, the most retiring, the 


most unobtrusive, philosopher find himself in the midst of such | 
an excited circle without being forced in some measure into af 
consciousness of the display he was making ; without feeling that, 7 
unobserving in this sense as he might wish to be, he was one of 7 
the observed, a“ cynosure of neighbouring eyes ;” or without de- 7 
meaning himself therefore to some extent as an actor. And under § 
these circumstances it was but natural, nay, was necessary, that § 
the managers of the proceedings should feel it incumbent on § 
them to favour in some degree this theatric feeling—should some- § 


times look out for scenes that would dramatically tell as well as 


for matter that would scientifically instruct. ‘This line they seem | 
to have pursued in bringing forward the performance, as we will | 


call it, of the delivery of the Wollaston Medal to Mr. William 
Smith in the theatre of Oxford. This medal, which is in the 
gift of the Geological Society of London, had been by that society 
most justly awarded to Mr. Smith, in whom it recognized the 


father of English geology, and had been in effect delivered to him, | 
in all form, at its annual February meeting. The medal itself, it § 


is true, had not been on that occasion received from the hands of 
the engraver, but a purse, containing its amount, was employed 


as its official representative ; and this Mr. Sedgwick, then presi- | 


dent of the society, delivered into the hands ‘of the venerable 
presentee with all ceremony and circumstance, and with an 
address, declaratory of the feelings with which the society had 
made the award, and couched in “all that flowing eloquence for 
which he is remarkable, and to which we willingly pay our sin- 
cere tribute of admiration. Mr. Smith, though much, and 
naturally, overpowered by agitation, made a feeling and affecting 
reply. He took his place, the same day, at the society’ s annual 
dinner; his health was drunk on the occasion with all honours, 
and he was, in short, as receiver of the medal, the recognized hero 
of the evening. ‘The scene altogether was certainly a striking 
one; and on this account we suppose it was that the managers of 
that meeting of the British Association which took place some 
months afterwards, at Oxford, resolved upon its repetition there. 


‘“ At the conclusion of the minutes of the Geological section, the 
president requested the meeting to allow the Wollaston Medal, which 
had been awarded by the Geological Society to Mr. Wiiliam Smith, to 
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be delivered to him in the presence of the members of the Association. 
The president of the Geological Society, Mr. Murchison,* having in con- 
sequence presented the medal to him, in the name of that institution, as 
a testimony of respect to the acknowledged ‘ Father of English Geology,’ 
Mr. Smith expressed his gratitude,” &c. &e.+ 


In short, the scene which had been rehearsed in the Geological 
Society’s chambers at Somerset-House, was, at Oxford, enacted 


anew, and, we doubt not, told well, though the ability with which 


Mr. Sedgwick had filled the president’s part could hardly be 
rivalled by any successor. 

We mean, assuredly, no disrespect to any one of the parties 
concerned—least of all to the venerable old man who filled the 
principal part in the scene—when we speak of that scene, thus 
re-enacted, as a dramatic show, or use it as an illustration of what 
we will venture to call the ‘* clap-traps” by which the conductors 
of the meetings in question are sometimes induced to interest the 
attention of their audiences, 

And even when no such direct trains for theatrical effect as 
this have been laid, an assembly, crowded and excited, and con- 
gregated under the amusing and exhilarating circumstances which 
accompany the meetings of the British Association, comes to- 
gether ready prepared for striking scenes and coups de theatre, 
and the transactions carried on in its presence will, from this 
cause alone, often tend to assume that character of sudden tran- 
sition, of overwrought emotion, of exaggeration, by which the 
fictitious business of the drama is mainly distinguished from the 
real action of life. Each announcement of a novel feat, experi- 
ment, or theory, is to be made before an audience eagerly looking 
out for wonders—anxious to be astonished—yearning for an op- 
portunity to be kindled to transports of admiration. | 

Our readers will probably recollect the sensation caused at 
Bristol, by the appearance of Mr, Crosse, a gentleman whose 
striking experiments in electricity were related by himself to the 
association, 


“It is impossible,” says a reporter of the transaction, “ to convey an 
idea of the enthusiasm with which his statement was received by the 
crowded assembly present. ‘There appeared to be a real electrical effect 
produced upon them ; they seemed as if the interior recesses of nature 
had been of a sudden laid open to them, and her processes, which had 
been conceived as past all mortal ken, submitted to their inspection. 
Mr. Crosse was often interrupted during his address with loud peals of 
applause, which lasted for several minutes after he had sat down.’ t 


* Who had succeeded Mr. Sedgwick in that office. 
+ Vide Second Report, p. 99. 
t Atheneum, September, 1836, p. 652. 
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Professor Sedgwick eulogized the experimentalist as one who had ‘ been | ’ 
carrying on the most gigantic experiments, attaching voltaic lines to 7 
the trees of the forest, and conducting through them streams of lightning 7 
as large as the mast of a 74 gun-ship, and even turning them through © 
his house with the dexterity of an able charioteer.”* 


“ The chairman then called on Mr, Conybeare to read his paper, (on § 
the coal fields of South Wales,) but that gentleman said that the subject 7 
would be now so uninteresting, after the splendid discoveries that had 7 
been detailed to them, that he should only point them to the map, and | 


request them to imagine that he had read his paper, and that they had q 
been asleep all the while. . 


‘« The learned gentleman, it may be stated, appeared to be even more 7 
strongly excited than the other heads of the section, or any individual | 
among the auditory, though these were sufficiently enthusiastic. It is, 7 
however, much to be regretted that, owing to this, one of the most 


useful local and important papers looked for at the meeting, and for 9% 
which many persons attended it, was thus lost.” + | 


A tone like this is not precisely that with which the imagination 
would a priori invest an assembly of philosophers, sitting in grave 
judgment on the account given by a previously unknown ex- 7 
perimentalist of his researches among the secrets of the natural 7 
world, 


** It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 
Too like’— 


the subject matter of Mr, Crosse’s experiments, viz. 


*« — the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere man can say it lightens ;” 


too like, to speak in language yet more appropriate to the same 7 
geutleman’s pursuits, an attempt to invest that which should of 7 
right resemble the continuous and tranquil, though potential, 
How of the voltaic current, with the jerky, snappy, impetus of the 
electricity of the ordinary machine. 

One evil attendant on such, as the association is constituted, 
necessary precipitation is, of course, the risk of its acting, while 
it bursts into extasies at any newly narrated discovery, in ig- 
vorance of other explorations in the same field which may have | 
been made by others; nor was this evil entirely avoided in the 
case before us. Had the Bristol assembly been collectively 
aware of the previous experiments, resembling those of Mr. 
Crosse, which had been made by Becquerel, the scene which has 
been just described would have borne, unquestionably, a much 
soberer character; nay, it may be that the reverend explorer of 


* Literary Gazette, Sept. 1836, p. 602. + Ibid. 
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the Silurian coal-fields would not have been so completely over- 
come by excitement as to cause the grievous disappointment 
above narrated to his expectant auditors. 

The following extract from the Literary Gazette will still fur- 
ther iHustrate this last remark. ‘The transaction reported also 
occurred at the Bristol meeting :— 


“The last paper of the day was an inquiry into the possibility and 
advantages of the application of magnetism as a moving power to 
machinery, by the Rev. J. W. M‘Gauley ....... in continuation, or, 
perhaps, we should rather say, diffusion, of the same inquiry which the 
author communicated to the meeting at Dublin, as reported in the 
transactions recently published. ... . ‘The reverend gentleman exhibited 
his apparatus, and occupied the section a very long while in its explana- 
tion, and with his remarks on the nature of electro-magnetism. 

“Tt is with reluctance we find ourselves called upon to cite this as 
an example of want of proper care and management in conducting the 
business of the association. Papers, we believe, must be approved by 
the chiefs of the sections before they are presented to be read; and it 
argues either gross inattention or no small degree of ignorance in the 

resent instance, that they allowed so much valuable time to be wasted, 
Vhen Mr. M‘Gauley finished, Professor Ritchie addressed the assembly 
and expressed his regret that individuals, intensely occupied, perhaps, 
with their peculiar pursuits, did not find time to peruse what was done 
and published by others. If Mr. M‘Gauley had not been so engrossed, 
he must have known that every part of his theory, and all his experi- 
ments, had appeared in several of the most widely circulated scientific 
publications. Of these he cited one portion in the Annales de Chimie, 
and other portions from English works, within the last five years, and 
up to the present date. One hypothesis had been explored by a pupil 
of his own ; and others had been demonstrated to be inefficient for any 
useful purposes by other authorities. Mr. Stevelly also animadverted on 
the same topics; and Mr. M‘Gauley, being called upon, offered no reply 
to these overwhelming criticisms.” * 


We do not, with the reporter whom we cite, ascribe this contre 
temps to either ‘‘ want of care” or “ gross ignorance” in any in- 
dividual leaders of a section. We would rather trace its occur- 
rence to the constitution of the association itself, to the essential 
hurry with which its proceedings are conducted, and to the con- 
sequent necessity imposed on its managers to decide on a sudden, 
and apart from all their ordinary means of reference, on the 
originality as well as the importance of the papers brought before 
them; and this at a moment in which, from the contagion of the 
scene around them, they are under the strongest temptation to 
adopt what theatrical people call the “ starrmg” system—the 


* Literary Gazette, September, 1836, pp. 562, 563. 
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system, that is, of puffing off the most promising members of 
their company as prodigies, and living, as 1t were, by wonders. 
As another effect derivative from what we have called the dra- 
matic turn of these meetings, we may class the encouragement 
given to those orators who feel within themselves the vein of 
humour, to indulge it by assuming the low-comedy parts, so to 
call them, in the performance—as when, at the Edinburgh meet- 


ing, Dr. Hamilton, of Armagh, having delivered a lecture upon 
comets, he— 


“© Was followed by Mr. Whewell on the same subject, who blended 
astronomy and humour so curiously together that we hardly knew whe- 


ther he was in earnest or jest, only that we never met with jokes il- 
lustrated by diagrams.” * 


Or when at Oxford, Dr. Buckland, in a discussion on the bones 
of some fore-world’s creature, observed that— 


** From the digging propensities of the beast, it might have been pro- 
perly termed Old Scratch. And though all allusions to politics had 
hitherto been avoided, yet from the nature of his food, viz. yams, pota- 
toes, and the like, he must indisputably rank as a radical, and certainly 
he did not force his way deep enough into the ground to become ob- 
noxious to the appellation of borough-monger.” + 


‘The Professor's jokes,” continues the same reporter, “ will lose 
much in the repetition ; but the best proofs of their excellence were the 


aching sides, and hearty good humour, in which he sent his audience 
home to bed.” 


When this, in addition to the other accompaniments of the 
meetings in question, is taken into account, the reader will pro- 
bably want no convincing that the hebdomadal sessions of the 
British Association present, during their continuance, no peculiar 
facilities for the investigation of abstruse truth—no advantages 
which strikingly distinguish its position in this respect from that - 
of the many philosophical societies established before it, and 
which differ from it by carrying on their business in a more quiet 
way. 

lis advocates would probably say that all this bustle, and 
parade, and machinery attains its real end by the stimulation of 
philosophical labours during the long interims which divide these 
moments of its brilliancy and visible operation, We are not in 
the least disposed to deny the importance, in their way, of many 
of the papers published in its transactions. And its warmest 
partizans would not, we should think, maintain that its results 
have as yet realized the glowing pictures which kindled their 
imagination at its commencement. ‘They seem, indeed, (vide 


* Literary Gazette, September, 1834, p. 623. 
+ Ibid. July, 1832, p. 443. 
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Professor Sedgwick’s speech at Liverpool, as reported im the 


Atheneum for August, 1837, p.670,) to adopt rather an apolo- 
getic tone, in 


@ answer to a question sometimes put in tones of captious sarcasm, 


‘ What has the association directly contributed to the progress of useful 
knowledge 


than the triumphant phrase resulting from a consciousness of ad- 
mitted and undeniable success. Certainly, whatever may be the 
merit of their direct labours, the moral effect of their founda- 
tion has not as yet been seen to operate as they expected in 
kindling to unprecedented life and activity the previously estab- 
lished societies of the land, Nor may the natural philosopher, 
even with regard to accumulations of knowledge, adopt the motto 
—lucri bonus est odor ex re qualibet. He will—if he be, in- 
deed, worthy of a philosopher’s name—think those positive steps 
in science dearly bought which are purchased by any system of 
operations tending to the moral abasement of his caste, and 
will inquire, in determining on the real benefit or detriment to 
the scientific cause of an institution like that before us, into 
something more than the mere “ Transactions” which it lays 
before him, 

We have confined the above remarks to the main object of the 
association—the promotion of physical science—and have left 
unnoticed the subsidiary inquiries, of other kinds, to which that 
body has chosen to devote some portion of its attention, We 
have not, for instance, alluded to the lucubrations of those statistic 
inquirers who report to the society on the state of kuowledge in 
our different towns, and on the contents of the pawnbrokers’ 
shops within their limits; who inform the meetings that “ educa- 
tion,” of a style, of course, to meet with the association’s ap- 
proval, “ is to be looked to as the only means of reforming the 
physical, moral, and intellectual condition of society ;”* or 
estimate that the “ stimulating forces” applied in this direction 
by our Universities amount at Oxford to 1061. 6s. per man, at 
Cambridge to 66/., and at Dublin to 28/. 7s. + 

We must now, however, proceed to matters of a more serious 
nature ; to topics so important as to render any question of be- 


* Vide Newcastle Chronicle, August 25. 


t “ The third table” (relating to the statistics of the Universities) ‘ referred to the 


ranks of the members, and the stimulating forces ; that is, the amount of pecuniary 
advantage offered for exertion :— 


Oxford. Cambridge. Dublin. 


Number of members .. set} 2618 3430 1422 

College revenues oe 279,170. 226 5681, 40,8001. 

Stimulating force per man... «+ 1061. 6s. 66l. 281. 73," — 
Atheneum, August, 1838, p. 614. 
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nefit or detriment to simple science, of an infinitely subordinate | 
character. We must refer to the last danger alluded to in the | 
earlier part of these remarks as at present attendant on the system |) 
of scientific societies—the danger of their embodying in thet 7 
ea | selves, as it were, the fashionable religion of the world, and with 7 
4 this in their mouths raising themselves to a sort of opposition to | 
‘ that great society which 1s, and will ever be, the heaven-ap- 
‘ pointed instrument of man’s instruction and of his admission to | 
hh the blessings of Christianity. We approach this last part of our § 
et subject with a heavy heart. ‘There 1s something so pamful in the F 
att | sight of churchmen of any grade, and particularly of persons 7 
w admitted to holy orders, plunging headlong into all the wild new. 7 
“ fangled notions of the day, and heedlessly and unthinkingly saeri- | 
a | ficing alike their most blessed privileges and their most solemn § 
| duties on the altar of a spurious liberality, that no consideration § 
7 short of an imperative feeling of duty should have induced us to § 
discuss it, Bat it must, alas, be too plain that, situated as the J 
= world now is, no society of the scale and pretensions of the | 
British Association could be formed with any direct reference to & 
Christian truth, or with any truly religious portion in its consti- § 
tution. In theatres, in museums, in ball- -rooms, its members 
: might meet for the purposes of common occupation, or common § 
ges amusement; but in the house of God they could not meet,* to | 
implore in concert His blessing upon their labours. In their 
| intercourse, therefore, the line which separates—we will not say 7 
; the Catholic from the schismatic, but even the Christian from the | 
7 infidel, was to be studiously kept out of sight. And while this | 
was the case, and while, at the same time, the links of union @ 
which bound men of science, as such, together, were prominently @ 
put forward, insisted on, and dwelt on, with pleasure, the society, 
from its very constitution, was tacitly teaching the unim portance 
of the former when compared and contrasted with the latter; was | 
teaching that where men agreed in science they need not make 
much account of their diflerences in religion. ‘This, it may be 
said, had been the case in all pre-existing societies of the country 
- —and so it had—but the evil in them had been comparatively 

' latent, while this ‘ society of societies” was especially calculated @ 
Lk: to exhibit it on an exaggerated scale. The London societies @ 
might be said only to act—to energize—as such during their @ 
weekly sessions of an hour at a time—at all other seasons the § 


* We do not, however, mean to say that Churches are of noe use to the association 
as such. Its general secretary, at Ne’ astle, tells us, that “ different opportunities of 
utility are offered by circumstances proper to the different places which the associa- 
i’, tion visits ;—thus the lofty tower of York furnished means for the best experiments 


that have been made on the phenomena of rain.’ —Vide Atheneum, August, 1838, 
p. 609. 
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fraternization of their members depended on the habits, the feel- 
ings, the principles, of each. But during the week of the Bri- 
tish Association’s assembly—we had almost said revelry—its 
members were brought into close and uninterrupted contiguity 
from morning to night. ‘They were to act in their corporate 
character, in the scientific fellowship of the occasion, at break- 
fast and at dinner—in the hour of amusement as well as in that 
of philosophy. ‘The principle, in short, of the meeting, was to 
combine in every thing—-but Christian prayer and praise. ‘They 
were to form with each other, in every respect but this, the 
closest bonds of amity, and, as far as might be in a period so 
short, of habitual intercourse. And the contrast thus presented 
could not but give a melancholy prominence, as well as im- 
portance, to the fact that the society, as such, had no God, or at 
least paid no reverence to the God of Christians, | 
Accustomed we all unhappily are in these days to see that 
religion, which our ancestors, like the primitive Christians, de- 
lighted to interweave with every detail and occupation of life, 
thrown into the shade, severed from its connection with these 
things, and confided as it were to each individual's solitary and 
secret care. And under the influence of notions generated by this 
state of things, we can well imagine pure and highminded Church- 
men failing to notice this blot of the new plan in the first instance, 
or to be deterred by it from casting in their Jot amid the hetero- 
geneous band of religionists or non-religionists, who first rallied 
round the banners waved from the walls of York by the originators 
of the association. But men of this stamp, if they expected no 
direct homage, either to the Church herself or to that Catholic Faith 
of which she is the depositary, from a society thus variously com- 
posed, must at any rate have reckoned upon an abstinence from 
public insult either to the one or to the other. Grievous, therefore, 
must have been their disappointment, painful their feelings, when 
at York, on their very first appearance in the territories of the 
association, its managers permitted their ears to be insulted by 
an eulogium publicly read on one whose name, eminent as we 
admit it to be in one branch of 1 inquiry, is still more widely famous 
as that of a leading and avowed impugner of the most solemn 
and sacred doctrines of Christianity—Dr. Priestley*—an eulogium 
which, though professedly relating to his philosophical character 
alone, declared that “ in all those feelings and habits that connect 
“the purest morals with the highest philosophy (and that there is 
‘such a connection no one can doubt) Dr. Piiestlon: is entitled to 


* An estimate of the philosophical character of Dr. Priestley, by William Henry, 
M.D. F.R.S.—First Report, p. 60. 
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‘funqualitied esteem and admiration.” “ He took,” the writer 
proceeded to say, “ the most enlarged views of the scope and 
objects of natural science.” And why? because he viewed it in 
its connection with and subordination to that higher philosophy, 
the philosophy of the verities unseen ?—because he regarded the 
volume of nature as subservient to, and illustrative of, the Book 
of Grace? No; but because he required not that science should 
lead him into any such high trains of thought—because 


“ he regarded the benefits of its investigations, not merely as issuing in 
the acquirement of new facts, however striking and valuable ; nor yet 

in the deduction of general principles, however sound and important ; 

but as having a necessary tendency to increase the intellectual power 
and energy of man, and to exalt human nature to the highest dignity of 
which uf as susceptible. ‘The springs of such inquiries he represents as 
inexhaustible ; and the prospects that may be gained by successive ad- 
vances in knowledge as in themselves ‘ truly sublime and glorious.’ ” 


Alas! for those prospects, were they indeed the brightest which 
could be set before our fallen race. Alas! for that exaltation of 
our nature, which was the summit of his aspiration, who refused, 
to believe that that nature had been, in the Divine Being who 
had deigned to clothe Himself with it, exalted far above all prin- 
cipality and power—crowned with glory and worship—and seated 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high, And, alas! for those 
churchmen, those divines, who could not only hear these things 
without reproof, but could promulgate them to the world, in their 
first printed report, with at least their implied approval. 

As for the divines in question, could they be mute at the fol- 
lowing passage ! 

“ Of Dr. Priestley, it may be justly affirmed, that few men have taken 
a wider range over the vast and diversified field of human knowledge. 
In devoting, through the greater part of his life, a large portion of his 


attention to theological pursuits, he fulfilled what he strongly felt to be 
his duty as a minister of religion,” 


Could they, who had been warned on the most solemn occasion 
of their lives to have “in remembrance into how high a dignity 
and to how weighty an office”’* they had been called, by silence 
recognize the participation in that office of one who not only had 
had no such call, but whose principal attention was, as they well 
knew, devoted to the diffusion of those “ erroneous and strange 
doctrines, contrary to God’s word,”+ which they had, on the same 
crave occasion, pledged themselves “ with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away?” What could they, in common with the 
lay churchmen present, have thought, when the essayist, in pro- 


® Vide Ordination Service. t Ibid. 
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ceeding, declined “ to pronounce an opinion on the fruits of those 
inquiries, related as they are to topies which still continue to be 
agitated as matters of earnest controversy;”—on account, in other 
words, of the doubt and uncertainty yet hanging over the subject ; 
as though, from the time that Arianism was definitively expelled 
the Church in the fourth century, that Church, throughout the 
world—in Greece—~in Rome—in England—in the Americas— 
had not, with one consenting voice, as with one unhesitating faith, 
adored 
« The Father, of an Infinite Majesty, 
His honourable, true, and only Son, 
Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.” 


An august hymn, which will not cease to sound, because the 
lights of the British Association may imagine that, taking into 
consideration Dr. Priestley’s labours on this subject and on 
others, “ though he may have been surpassed by many in vigour 
of understanding and capacity for profound research, yet it would 
be difficult to produce a writer more eminent for the variety and 
versatility of his talents, or more meritorious for their zealous, 
 unwearied, and productive employment.” 

This essay was read on a Wednesday. On the following 
Saturday, as the proceedings of the association’s first meeting 
closed, Lord Morpeth dilated on the tendency of its pursuits “ to 
exalt the wonder-working hand of Heaven,” and to illustrate the 
legend on a medal, which had been alluded to—“* Benedictum 
sitnomen Dei.” His lordship might fairly have been asked, of 
what God was the name to be thus honoured? The Christian’s 
God, we see, had three days before been spoken of as though His 
very existence was as yet a matter of conjecture. 

The answer would in truth have been an easy one, though the 
noble speaker in question, it is probable, was not prepared to give it, 
The solution of the query was that, strive as men may to put reli- 
gion on one side, to form their plans, and construct their institutions 
without it, as though it were a thing by itself, beyond the ordinary 
sphere of thought and action, and by no means necessarily con- 
nected with the daily habits or occupations of mankind, it will, 
in spite of them, assert in some shape or other its claims to their 
allegiance. They cannct, if they would, act in any great combi- 
nation of a social nature, without taking cognizance of its exist- 
ence,—and if the rules of such a combination are such as to 
exclude its admission in its legitimate shape as the Faith revealed— 
the Faith of the Gospel and the Church—they must, unless prepared 
to rush into the abyss of positive, operative, Atheism, do homage 
to it in a guise of their own, or of the world’s devising. If they 
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will not offer sacrifice in the holy city, they must erect their high 
places elsewhere, bow the knee to the calves of Jeroboam, or kiss 
the image of Baal. ‘The God of Christianity being then excluded 
from the association’s corporate regards, those regards were soow, 
as though of necessity, turned towards the readiest substitute, 
towards that favourite idol of the present time—an Author of 
Nature mainly known to us tlirough the wonders of his visible 
creation; to a Deity, who, if adored as such, is practically ima- 
gined to regard as a matter of very slight moment the reception 
or non-reception by his rational creatures of a creed revealed to 
them through any other medium than the outward display of the 
material universe, And whatever general compliments may have 
been paid by the society’s noble or scientific orators to the name 
of Christianity, it has ever been either stated or implied that that 
word was in its eyes connected with no.specific “ form of sound 
words,” with no dogmas which it was incumbent on all to receive 
— that the association “ was neither bound up with Episcopalians 
or Dissenters,”"* and taught on such points but ‘* one great 
* lesson—a lesson bequeathed to us by the Author of our faith— ° 
“* Love one another’”’—a lesson which, taught as it is by Chris- 
tianity in inseparable connection with other siege On which con- 
troul its operations and modify its character, is, at the same time, 
when brought forward alone, as the one single dogma of a religion, 
the symbol not of the faith of the Gospel, but of that antichristian 
pseudo-philanthropy which characterizes the fashionable infidelity 
of our own generation, as it did the blood-stained jacobinism of 
France in that of our fathers. 

To the association, in accordance with the creed thus prying 
was assigned, by the noble speaker just quoted, the task of 
moting the true reverence for the Deity, by of 
His attributes as a moral governor of the universe as well as_its 
Creator;"“+ while to (physical) science in general was ascribed 
that of standing as “ the high priest in the temple of nature,” of 
pointing out the “ ‘how’ and the ‘ why’ the great author of nature 
was to be worshipped,” and only as ‘indebted to revelation ** to 
“ supply deficiencies which she herself pointed out.”{ » She was 
looked to with hope, notwithstanding “ the diversity of feeling 
which existed on religious and political subjects,” to be the great 
instrument “to soften down asperities, melt and solve the harsher 
feelings, and combine all in endeavours to extend the honour of 
God and the good of man.”§ Mankind, that is, might yet be 
taught, in some philosophical millennium, to hail in scientific 

* Marquis of Northampton's speech at the Liverpool meeting.—Vide Atheneum for 
September, 1957, p. 678. 
t Ibid, Ibid. § Ibid. 
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brotherhood the great bond which was to link their race in one; 
might learn, while thus united, to disregard and forget their dif- 
ferences in those minor points (faith in the ever-blessed ‘Trinity, 
and the like) which had till then been “ agitated as matters of 
earnest controversy,” and deemed of sufficient importance to 
divide man from his fellow. 

Of course, the religion just described—the religion of the 
association — was contemplated as the adjunct, or assistant 
daughter, of science in this great toil. ‘The “ three great prin- 
ciples of religion, science, and commerce, would unite all men 
in one common fraternity.”* ‘* Man by science and religion was 
made not the enemy but the friend of man.”+ But ‘science and 
truth,” that truth being such as men might unite in disseminating, 
whatever the colour of their religious creed, was ever put fore- 
most, as the great engine by which the devotion of the world was 
to be enkindled, and its harmony ensured. 


‘Here were men of every shade of denomination and opinion engaged 
in one united effort in the cause of science and truth--eminent men 
from foreign lands, united by the glorious brotherhood of mind, were 
here assembled to cement the intellectual union of nations. This he 
regarded as a political result of the highest and most gratifying order. 
The moral effect of the association arose from truth being the great ob- 
ject of all its labours; and every truth directly led the mind to the con- 
sideration of the Eternal, Being who had given us faculties to appreciate 
the wonders of His creation, and the wisdom by which the universe of 
matter was accommodated to the universe of mind. He alluded espe- 
cially to astronomy, as leading us to reflect on the Omniscience 


That had framed such laws 
Which but to guess, a Newton made immortal.” 


Every true philosopher was a religious man; and he who was not reli« 
gious was, pro tanto, not a philosopher.” } 


The religion in question, which was open to members of all 
“denominations,” as such, being in fact that of the pious heathen 
in the days of Grecian philosophy and of the rationalizing latitu- 
dinarian in those of the Christian revelation. 


‘T trust,” the same noble orator is reported as thus expressing bim- 
self on another occasion,§ “ that for this week at least, all sectarian feel- 
ings will die away, and the hideous forms of pulitical and religious 
animosity will be banished..... This happy consummation is one of the 
great moral advantages of the association. 

“,...Shew"’ (to the strangers present) “ that the time has at length 


* Speech of Marquis of Northampton at Cambridge.—Vide Literary Gazette of 
July, 1835, p. 475. 1 Ibid. 

+ Marquis of Northampton at Bristol.—Vide Athenaeum for August, 1836, p. 603. 

$ At Bristol.—Vide Literary Gazette for August, 1836, p. 531. 
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arrived when Science and her sisters, Religion, Arts, and Literature, 
those four enchantresses, with their magic wand, have scared away the 
fiends of national enmity and strife; and that all nations are nosy united 
in furthering the common interest of our common species. 

‘* Leaving to others,” says another, and we are sorry to say a reverend 
orator,* “to seek their intellectual entertainment in the way most agree- 
able to their own tastes, the eflorts of this association are directed to 
the investigation of those realities with which they are surrounded, and 
of the powers with which they are invested, which, while they point to 
the being and the attributes of the one great source of all existence, 
whom to know is to adore, do also constitute the means which He has 
placed within our reach, and in our hands, for the improvement of this 
our present condition. This is a labour in which all of every grade are 
alike interested, and in which all will, at least, bid you God speed.” 


It would certainly have sounded somewhat strange to us to 
hear physical facts thus designated, as though in distinction from 
all others, as the realities around us. And with regard to the 
concluding line, of which the peculiar phraseology stamps it as 
a quotation, we should have thought that the sound of the well- 
known words must have suggeste ‘d certain ideas in the speaker's 
mind rather mconsistent with his address to the “ men of every 
shade of denommation and opinion” whom it was his purpose to 
encourage ina social and “ glorious brotherhood.” 

‘To recur to the association’s early doings, it must have been, we 
should hope, | in ignorance of the uncensured appearance of the 
“ Priestley” essay, that the University of Oxford, im the vear fol- 
lowing that of the meeting at York, threw open its gates to a 
band, for the most part so new to its time-honoured scenes, and 
so uncongenial to its prevailing y$os and character. 

Indeed, as far as the Report (vide Second Report, p. 108) 
shows, it was a single professor, and he a layman, who at York 

came forward and undertook, on his own responsibility, that his 
University would give the association welcome. And such an 
assurance having been once given and accepted, the heads of the 
Univerity might naturally feel themselves called on to support the 
character of the place for hospitality, though they might other- 
wise have hesitaied to subject their academic home to such a 
week of bustle, confusion and wansformation from its ordinary 
character. They gave i, at any rate, to the prevailing excite- 
ment, paid to the distinguished strangers every possible attention, 
aud bestowed the highest academic honour in their power on 
four members of the association, who happened, and this is a 
curious illustration of its heterogeneous composition, to be 
members of four diferent persuasions, as the phrase is, in the 


® Speech of Dr. Lioyd, the late Provost of Trinity College, Dublin.—Vide Athe- 
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matter of religion. But when the assembly met, and the noble- 
man who had acted as its president at York commenced its pro- 
ceedings, it must have sounded strange to ears accustomed to be 
addressed in the unhesitating tone of Christian faith, to minds 
wont to contemplate the Deity, by the light of revelation, as 
arrayed in attributes of majesty and beneficence which no 
human discoveries could have displayed, no human imaginations 
have dared to conceive,—to such, we say, it must have sounded 
strange to hear that these explorers of physical nature were as- 
sembled “ to promote the highest and most important interests 
of man,”* and that they hoped by such accessions to his know- 
ledge as they could bestow, to lead him “ to imbibe a deeper 
“ feeling of religious awe, and acquire a stronger sense of the re- 
“verence and duty which he owes to the power, the wisdom, and 
“the beneficence of the Creator’—of the Being, that is, whom 
they and their fathers in that holy place had long enjoyed the 
blessed privilege of gazing on through a higher medium than that 
of “these his lower works,” fit as the latter were to be His wit- 
ness to the darkling nations whom He had favoured with no 
clearer testimony to Elis perfections, Stranger still must it have 
been to be told, and that by a member of the University and a 
priest, that the certain knowledge of that Creator’s unity and om- 
bipresent power was a benetit for which they were indebted to 
the labours of physical science in the existing generation. ‘The 
assertion occurred in a funeral tribute paid to the memory of the 
justly celebrated Cuvier, in the course of which the Oxford Pre- 
sident spoke thus of that eminent naturalist’s labours. 

“He” (Cuvier) “ has shown that the frame and mechanism of every 
animal present an uniformity of design and a “pmyan of purpose 
which prove to demonstration that every individual, not only of existing 
species, but of those numerous and still more curious races which have 
lived and perished in distant ages, and of which our knowledge is due 
to discoveries in geology, were framed and fashioned by the same 
Almighty hand, and were designed and contrived by the same 
Almighty mind. Gentlemen, to this great and good man not only are 
the sciences of natural history profoundly indebted, but the higher science 
of morals also owes a debt of deep and lasting obligation, for that he has 
proved to demonstration the high and solemn truth to which I have 
alluded, viz. the unity and universal goodness of the great Creator.” 

In the funeral tribute from which we quote, the professor who 
delivered it had, what we will call, the good taste, in the position 
in which he was placed, to breathe no expression respecting a fu- 
ture state. He spoke of “the tears of Europe streaming over 
the deceased’s funeral,” of “ the gratitude of the great nation to 


* Vide Speech of Viscount Milton at Oxford, Second Report, p. 96. 
t Vide Second Report, pp. 104, 105. 
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whose philosophic fame his genius had added so bright a wreath,” 
of the “ monument ‘ wre perennius’ which he had raised toden- 
self, and which would endure even when the pyramids were 
crumbled into dust;” of the less durable “ monument of marble 
which a grateful nation and a grateful world were about to conse- 
crate to his memory;” and of the “ genius which would be fol- 
lowed as a guide in the paths of science, as long as serence 
should be cultivated, or virtae venerated upon earth;” but amid 
all these lookings to the future, all these anticipations of a dura- 
bility of fame, he breathed, or at least is reported to have 
breathed, no syllable indicative of an impression that any other 
immortality awaited the object of his regret than the poor 
pseudo-immortality of earthly fame. And this we venture to 
style good taste. It is, to be sure, but a bad compliment to the 
association to say that such topics cannot be introduced in its 
assemblies without offence ; but is not such the fact? Any allu- 
sion to the grounds of a Christian’s hope beyond the grave would 
be proscribed in a meeting which has no such grounds m com- 
mon; and jarring as it is to the feelings to hear the subject of 
futurity on such an occasion entirely avoided, it were surely more 
shocking sull to hear it brought forward to be treated, in the only 
way it could be treated, in the general unmeaning tone of natural 
or philosophical theology. A contrast, to us unpleasing, to the 
Oxtord Professor’s reserve on this point was exhibited in a speech 
of the Cambridge President when taking leave of the association 
atter its meeting in the latter University for what an eminent 
Professor there styled “the noblest objects in which the mind 
of man could be engaged.”* Before bidding his brethren fare- 
well the President in question was struck with the solemn idea 
which he expressed with all the eloquence which eminently dis- 
tinguishes him, that “by that law of nature to which every living 
man must im his turn yield obedience, it was certain that before 
another festival the cold hand of death would rest upon the heads 
of some who were present in that assembly.” 


“If a thought,” said be, “like this gives a tone of grave solemnity 
to words ot parting, it sarely onght to teach us, during our common re- 


joicings at the triumphal progress of science, a personal lesson of deep 


humility. By the laws of nature, before we meet again, many of those 
bright faces which during the past week I have seen around me may be 
laid low, for the hand ot death may have been upon them; but wherever 
we assemble God grant that all our improvements in science may tend to our 
moral improvement ; and may we all meet at last in the presence of that 


Almighty Being whose will is the rule of all law; and whose bosom is the 
centre of all power !'+ 


* Rev. G, Peacock’s speech, as reported in the Literary Gazette, August, 1835, 
p- 491. + Vide Third Report. 
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An orator during the progress of this Cambridge meeting 
graced his speech by an allusion’ to the sensations’ of delight 
which some of the illustrious dead, whose portraits adorm the 
University walls, would experience, could they step from their 
canyass to behold so noble an assemblage.* Could we imagine 
the notion realized ; had any of the wise and good among Alma 
Mater's ancient progeny been suddenly restored to animation, and 
to the classic scenes with which he had once been familiar, at the 
monent in which his successor in those scenes was winding up this 
eloquent peroration—would he not, must he not, have supposed 
that the religion for which he had toiled, perhaps had bled, was 
no longer known in those once hallowed precincts—that the 
Church, for whose support and defence those academic piles had 
been originally reared, had been driven a dishonotred outcast 
from their walls, and that the religion now prevalent on the 
shores of the Cam was but a new, though perhaps an improved, 
version of the stoic’s philosophy of old? ‘That such a mutation of 
things could have occurred would unquestionably be to him a less 
improbable, a less startling supposition, than that the speaker 
who amid those consecrated localities thus addressed his com- 
peers on the subject of their common hope was a priest of the 
Church Catholic, and that he was addressing, as though included 
in one common category, members of that Church, seceders from 
her pale—deniers of her Lord—and ridiculers of the Christian 
name, And certainly had the former supposition been adopted 
by the spectral visitant, the supposition, we mean, that the exist- 
ing religion of his University was that of natural science, of 
which natural philosophers, as such, were the hierophants, he 
would not have been undeceived had he been permitted to hear 
the President in question declare of one who, though eminent as 
such a philosopher, had never been admitted by baptism into the 
blessings and privileges of the Christian covenant, that “ from 
lis mother’s womb the God of nature bad laid his hand upon 
him, and ordained him for the ministration of high philosophy.’ 
_ And however the matter might be ultimately explained to him, 
it is possible that he might retire from this visit to our “ visible 
diurnal sphere” with sentiments not precisely in accordance with 
those of an Oxford speakert at the Cambridge meeting, who felt 


sure 


“that the Universities of England were occupying the position they 
ought, in forwarding by every means the prosperity of the British Asso- 
ciation. If any proof were wanting of the wisdom of their forefathers 


* Lit, Gaz. Aug. 1831, p. 493. t Third Rep. p.x. 
t Lit. Gaz. Aug. 3, p. 491. 
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in the erection of those establishments which constituted the elder 
English Universities on the ruins of the monastic foundations, it wag to 


be found in the use which was now made of those benefits in promot- 
ing literature and science.” 


We have been obliged, in order to exemplify our meaning, to 
make use, in this portion of our remarks, of the speeches of in- 
dividuals, It is not, however, in illustration of the sentiments 
of individuals that our quotations have been made—suill less has 
it been our wish, in making them, to point out any individuals 
us Objects of censure. We have endeavoured to illustrate the 
tone and tendency of the association itself by specimens of the 
language prevalent within its meetings; and were it indeed in- 
cumbent on us to subject its leaders and influential members to 
censure at all, we would rather do so on the ground of their hav- 
lug been instrumental to the formation of the institution, than for 
any sallies to which they may have been led by that expansion of 
the social feeling in new directions which bas been engendered 
by its operation. ‘Chey may have acted on their own volition in 
the opening of the floodgates, but that they should be rolled 
along by the waters when once admitted, was rather a matter of 
nature and necessity than of free will. And to somewhat of a 
similar necessity would we ascribe the part taken by most of the 
academic members of the association—almost immediately after 
the latter of the two meetings in our English Universities—re- 
specting the severance of those institutions from their essential 
connexion with the Church, by the admission of dissenters to 
degrees, and to the privileges they convey. It is well known, to 
all conversant with university affairs during the last few years, 
that the feeling with which the dissenters of various grades left 
the halls in which they had been so hospitably entertained, was 
not so much a thankfulness for their temporary reception as a 
desire to participate in the permanent ownership of those insti- 
tutions,—albeit this could only be brought about by secularizing 
them, and severing from Christianity the general conduct of edu- 
cation within their walls. It is well kuowe, too, that the mem- 
bers of the Universities, who were most ready to favour this wish, 
and to remodel those ancient nurseries of the Church, in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the liberality, falsely so called, of the 
time, were precisely those who had been the most active and 
influential in the formation and conduct of the British Associa- 
tion. Painful as this was, it was natural; one of the fundamental 
principles of their self-formed fraternity was the neglect or obli- 
vion, for certain purposes, of those great landmarks, with refer- 
ence to which the Universities, like all other ancient religious in- 
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stitutions, were founded, and which it was one of the ends of 
their foundation perpetually to maintain, And the working of 
the machine which they had constructed tended, of course, to 
confirm the sway of this principle over their minds, ‘The cor- 
diality, the good fellowship, which sprang up in their joyous 
assemblies—and which derived a new zest from the discordancy 
of the materials of which those assemblies were composed, and 
from the consequent novelty of effect presented by their combi- 
nation, could not but sensibly deaden their perception of those 
great discrepancies and distinctions which, in a religious point of 
view, divided the members of that fraternity from each other, as 
by a great gulf fixed between them, In the spectacle of men of 
all religions, or of none, assembled in “ glorious brotherhood ” 
within the venerable halls of Oxford or of Cambridge, there was 
nothing which struck them as inconsistent with the great pur- 

ses for which those buildings were raised by their pious foun- 
ders in the olden time. ‘They could not see why those with 
whom they were associating in study, in pastime, in conviviality, 
in the bonds of hourly and intimate intercourse, for one week, 
might not be put in a way to become their associates in a more 
permanent manner—why the landmarks, which they had them- 
selves so easily overleaped, might not as easily be past by others— 
why the Universities should not adapt themselves, in the most 
effectual manner, to “ the promotion of literature and science,” 
by putting, as the association had done, the Church and her 
Faith in the back ground. And it was probably with much sur- 
prise that, as events went on, they beheld the fury of the storm 
which they had raised, and learned what importance was at- 
tached by “surly churchmen ”* to lines of demarcation which 
had become, to their vision, so nearly imperceptible. 

We have alluded to these points of recent history to show that 
the tone taken as above described by the British Association, 
has not come into play in speeches, in oratorical flourishes alone, 
or been merely used in the rounding off of ad captandum but 
uumeaning perorations—but that it has shown itself, in the mem- 
bers of that association, abroad and in action, entering the sphere 
of politics and legislation, ard mingling there with matters of 
the highest, because of the most permanent, importance. And 
when we reflect on this, and remember that a body thus talking, 
and, as we may say, thus acting, aspires to be not only man’s 
guide to truth in the sole direction in which it is, with certainty, 
attainable by his researches, but also to present in itself the one great 
scene of peace, harmony, and love, which is to temper the dis- 


b * A phrase of Professor Sedgwick’s in Remarks on the Dissenters’ Admission Ques- 
ion, 
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cords of an otherwise troubled and benighted world ; when we | 
hear, im short, such language as the following :— ; 4 


** In every condition of society there is some bright spot on which the 3 
eye loves to rest. In the turbulent republics of ancient Greece, where | 
men seemed in an almost ceaseless warfare of mind and body, they had 
their seasons of solemnity, when hostile nations made a truce with their § 
bitter feelings, assembled together for a time in harmony, and joined j in§ 
a great festival ; which, however, differing from what we now see in its§ : 
magnitude and forms of celebration, was consecrated, like our present 
mecting, to the honour of national genius. Whatever have been the bitter § 
feelings which have so often disgraced the civil history of mankind, I dare § 


to hope that they will never find their resting places within the threshold @ 


where this association meets, that peace and goodwill, though banished 9 
from every other ‘corner of the land, will ever find an honoured seat § 
amongst us; and that the congregated philosophers of the empire, J 
throwing aside bad passion and party animosity, will, year by year, come iy 
to their philosophical Olympia, to meet in a pacific combat, and share inf 
the glorious privilege of pushing on the triumphal car of Truth,’ # 


When we hear, we say, such language as this, and recollect at 
the same time what the subject is of some of the differences § 
which, beyond the purlieus of the British Association, divide § 
man from man, differences his zeal respecting which seems to be § 
here mainly ascribed to his bad passions, and which would appear | 
to have in themselves no connexion whatever with the progress | 
of “ the tiumphal car of trath ;” we are forced to thmk that we § 
have not without reason pointed out to our readers’ attention 
the danger, which impends over every great self-formed combma- 
tion of men, of its exalting itself into an unhallowed opposition 
to that society which is from above—the Church—the 
‘One only bond in the wide ear th 
Of lawful use to join the earth in one.’ 
Lyra No. cxvii. 


The Church, whatever clouds may at any moment hang over 
her, nay, whatever divisions and dissensions may distract her, 1s, 
as revelation teaches, the true bright spot, the true shrine of unity 
and concord, in the dreary and disturbed surface of our globe; 
as the principles which none but she can teach, are the heaven- J 
assigned means to guide our darkling race to that knowledge § 
which is essentially and pre-eminently “the Truth.” And howe | 
ever vain man may strive to give this her glory to societies of his | 
own composing—societies ‘hich he may fondly think more com- | 
prehensive in their plan, and more efficacious in their machinery, 
but which can only attempt to occupy her office by acting on 
principles alien to hers—his efforts, crowned as they may seem 


® President's Speech at Cambridge, Third Report, p. xxxi. 
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for a time with success, will inevitably lead at last to the con- 
fusion in which terminated that first great attempt to raise a 
comprehensive temple of unauthorized unity, which was made 
upon the plains of Shinar, 

That the structure before us— built as it may be with the brick, 
and cemented with the slime of the Euphratean soil,—will, in any 
stage of its progress, rise to such magmtude as to entitle it to the 
appellation of a Babel, we do not believe. Were the omens 
which have attended the commencement of the undertaking in- 
deed as favourable as its master-builders, in the excitement of 
their imaginations, appear to suppose, we should, indeed, look 
with dread at the portentous dimensions which the edifice seemed 
destined to attain. But we imagine them, in this, to deceive 
themselves. We do not see, in the success which hag attended 
their first half-dozen meetings, any thing like a trustworthy 
guarantee for their future prosperity. Once in a way it has been 
a gratification to the inhabitants of our great provincial towns to 
see within their limits, to mix with, and to entertain, persons so 
justly celebrated in one line of study as are the stars of the British 
Association. ‘They have willingly contributed the necessary 
funds, and contrived the necessary preparations, for the hospita- 
ble reception of these distinguished guests, and of the multita- 
dinous followers who assembled in their train. But a second 
visit, as it would present no such novelty, would not in all pro- 
bability call forth a repetition of such efforts. And any diminu- 
tion of brillianey attendant on the reappearance of the association 
amd the scenes of its early glories, could not but have a 
most deadening and disheartening effect upon all who should re- 
member the contrast. While if, fearful of such a contrast, the 
managers of the association should persevere in planting their 
banner, year after year, in a yet unvisited locality, they would 
find that, while their assemblages are conducted upon their pre- 
sent scale, it is no slight effort to a town at all below the first 
class of provincial places, to receive its philosophic visitors 
as they expect to be received. In Newcastle, last autumn, 
the fund for this purpose was only collected by assiduous men- 
dicancy throughout the town and its vicinity; and at. last. fell 
short of the amount expected and calculated upon; so that the 
festivity was in some respects necessarily shorn of its beams, 
And as the associators descend in the order of towns, this diffi- 
culty will, of course, press heavier and heavier; while, the 
general novelty of the scheme having gone off, the public at large 
will take less and less interest in their movements. In themselves 
too the meetings will, by the natural operation of time, become 
less racy and hilarious. The excitement arising from the un- 
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usual juxtaposition of men of different classes and stations will J 
at length have worn itself out—the zest attendant on this-sociality J 
of a new kind will have gone off; the jokes which may be elicited § 
by the accidents of a migratory meeting will have been cracked; J 
and the flowery compliments bandied from philosopher to philo. : 
sopher will have exhausted the polite vocabulary, ‘The fun of § 
the thing, in short, will grow vapid—and then, the main distine. § 
tion between this association and the more settled philosophical 
societies of the country, will consist in the momentary duration § 
of its sessions, and in the inconvenience with which, if at all, § 
they must be attended by their distant members. : 

We pen, therefore, these pages, not from fear of any thing § 
which the British Association is yet to do, but from sorrow for § 
that which it has already done. We lament its institution be- & 
cause it has tended systematically to surround the pursuit of & 
natural science with that noise, bustle, and notoriety, which 
should of right have been confined to pursuits of a less unworldly § 
kind—to degrade the standing of her votaries with the sounder § 
portion of the public, by their periodical exhibition as speech. 
makers, jovial companions, and objects of the general gaze and 
irreverent curiosity ;—to connect her, by bringing her thus for- | 
wardly and publicly into action, with the current business of the 
world, and consequently with those current errors and prejudices § 
which, while she sat apart in her more fitting retirement, it was [ 
her proper business to check and to oppose;—and, last and worst : 
of all, to rivet upon her the chain of the rationalism—the latitu- § 
dinarianism—the anti-church, and therefore anti-Christian, theo- 
logy of our time. 

We might here conclude; but we linger on the subject, 
our readers may think unnecessarily. There is, however, 
a something in the leading idea of the association which we 
have been discussing, which we are loth to leave. A kind of 
grandeur, based on ‘their foundation in truth, will generally ac- 
company even those misdirected efforts of man to gratify the 
higher desires of his nature which terminate in its abasement. 
The idolatrous temple may be looked upon, in a certain sense, as 
shadowing forth the verity of religion; nay Babel itself, as a type 
of the true temple of universal concord. Both bear, after a | 
fashion, their testimony to the existence of ideas of majesty and 
truth, even while they degrade the one and corrupt iz other. 
Both have had, in the recognition of sublime, eternal, truth, the 
distant well-springs of their origin. Both, even in their degrada- 
tion, may be so regarded as to exalt the imagination of the be- 
holder by guiding him from that which is to that which might be. 
And thus, in contemplating the society which has given rise to 
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the above remarks,—the idea of Catholicity, in which it arose, 
comes to dwell on the mind and kindle the imagination. The 
union of men of many nations, many languages, and many man- 
ners, all speaking the same thing, all pursuing the same object, . 
and all forgetting in that unity those bars of national rivalry, 
enmity, and prejudice which might otherwise separate them—is 
in itself—in the abstract—a spectacle so beautiful, and, more 
than that, so hallowed by its association and connexion with 
images of the most sacred kind, that we would fai—in contem- 
plating such an attempt as that before us—close for a while our 
eyes to the darker features of the scene—the mishapen idols in 
the beauteous temple—and catch a dreamy vision of the fabric 
in the grandeur of its outline, undisturbed by the recollection of 
its disfigurements of detail. 

But it may not be—the delusion, even though we succeed in 
conjuring it up for a moment, will not last; and we awake to a 
painful consciousness of the wide distinction between Catholic 
Unity, and its distorted shadow, latitudinarian combination.— 
The truth seems to be that in losing sight, as we have permitted 
ourselves to do, of the Church, we have lost the master-key to the 
system of social combinations in general. Under her, and subor- 
dinately to her primary guidance and controul, we may suppose 
that the aspirations after Catholicity which have been already 
spoken of as implanted in our nature would all, directly or in- 
directly, find their due, their allotted, satisfaction. ‘The social 
union which had its first principles in religion—or rather, as that 
word may be !misunderstood—in Christian Faith—might extend 
and ramify itself in a thousand eligible directions. ‘The hidden 
depths of physical science might be explored in the happiest 
concert, the truest sociality, by philosophers whose hands were 
thus joined, because they had been previously united around the 
Church’s altar, and whose common wish to evolve unimagined 
harmonies between that Church and the visible Creation—be- 
tween the realm of nature and that of grace—would throw ad- 
ditional holiness over their combination, But now, as things 
are, it seems as though—having put the great society of all from 
its proper place in our thoughts, we can scarcely form any com- 
prehensive society whatever of our own without being driven, in 
some direction or other, 


** ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air,” 


pr an impetus proportionate to the grandeur or vastness of our 
esign, 


This impediment to the indulgence of a natural, a reasonable, 
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craving of our nature is perhaps a portion of the punishment | 
inflicted upon us by Him who, in the mysteriousness of his dis. | 
pensations, has permitted the disunion of his once united Church, 7 
At any rate, it lays before us a temptation which, with some 
spirits among us, may, perhaps, subserve no inconsiderable 
of Christian probation—the temptation, we mean, to escape 
from the painful position of comparative isolation in which, we f 
are thus placed by other means than those which he can view 
with approval, We have alluded to the manner in which the | 
ultra-Protestant, who has been taught not only to acquiesce in, | 
but to exult in, the division of the Church, seeks in the pro. 
miscuous combination of a host of aneuthorised sects, a Catho- 7 
licity of his own, And the man of scientific pursuits is under a | 
temptation scarcely less strong, as things now are with us, to 
forget that they might be, as they have been, otherwise; and tof 
seek in the republic of science, as it is sometimes called, that | 
universal brotherhood which Christianity, in this generation, cane 
not visibly present him with. But his true part is, undoubtedly, to § 
“ stand and wait.” Even though the knowledge of nature would, 
as it appears to him, be most efficaciously promoted by his en- 
twining himself in links of fraternal union with the heretic, the 
sectarian, and the infidel, he is to remember that he bas higher 
duties than the promotion of such knowledge, as the earth has | 
higher needs than its advancement. And if his love for science | 
be indeed disinterested, he will rest satistied—however his own | 
efforts in her behalf may be thus restricted—that her progress will 
not in the end be less successful or less beneficial to the nations, | 
because that progress has been only forwarded within permitted | 
limits, and in a spirit of dutiful submission to the revealed couns 
cils of Heaven.* 


* We cannot but advert, in connexion with the above remarks, to an occurrence 
which has attracted some notice since they were in the press ;—the appearance of the 
vames of two Bishops in the list of subscribers to the published Sermons of an Unitarian 
pretender to the ministerial office. ‘The explanatory letters of the prelates in question 
have been seen by our readers. The writer of one of them, it may be remarked, penned 
it fresh from filling a vice-president’s chair of the Association in the very town of the 
preacher's unauthorized ministration. The author of the other, in the letter itself, 
ascribes his personal acquaintance with the preacher in question to the meeting of the 
British Association at Cambridge. 
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Ant. If.—S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, S. Pa- 
trum Apostolicorum, que supersunt, Accedunt 8. Ignatii et 8. 

Polycarpi Martyria. Ad fidem codicum recensuit, Adnota- 
tionibus variorum et suis tllustravit, Indicibus instruzit, Gul. 
“Jacobson, A.M. Tom. 1,2. Oxon, 1838, 


So sinall is the bulk, so few the extant manuscripts, and so care- 
ful the former editions, of the three Apostolical i, athers presented 
to the reader in these volumes, that at first opening them, he may 
be tempted to question whether he is to look for any thing more 
than the superior convenience for mastering their contents which 
the octavo possesses over the folio form. But Mr. Jacobson 
has shown that no book can have been so well edited as not to ad- 
mit of improvement in competent hands. ‘The recommendations 
of his edition are mainly enumerated in the title-page, consisting 
first ina recollation of the original MSS,, next ina most elaborate 
Index, which is almost a reprint of the text under an alphabetical 
arrangement, and lastly in a selection of notes, partly from fresh 
sources, partly arranged anew, and partly the editor’s own, Be- 
sides other valuable imtroductory matter, a careful account is given 
of preceding editions of the Three Fathers, in the original, Latin, 
English, German, French, Italian, and Dutch; and fac-similes 
of the MSS., to which we owe the preservation of these precious 
remains of antiquity. In procuring these the editor has visited 
the libraries of Paris, Florence, Rome, and Vienna. ‘The last- 
mentioned of these has supplied him with a new and valuable 
MS. of the martyrdom of Polycarp. 

Dissatisfaction has been expressed in some quarters that the 
University edition of the Apostolical Fathers should include the 
writings of only three of those who are commonly so considered, 
as if thereby tacitly deciding that the works attributed to St. 
Barnabas and St. Hermas were not genuine. But the Univer- 
sity Press does not seem to us to be open to this charge; Mr. 
Jacobson at least is in no way concerned in it, for he has but 
undertaken a task put into his hands. As to the press, its direc- 
tors only profess, as the title-page of the volumes expresses it, to 
publish “ S, Clementis, S. Ignatu,S, Polycarpi, Patrum Apostoli- 
corum, qu supersunt ;” that they are Apostolical Fathers, all 
persons must agree; and, in saying that they are, it is not said 
that others are not. It is open to.the University to bring out, as 
its next publication, the works “ S. Barnabe, S. Herma, Patrum 
Apostolicorum,” and to label the volumes “ Patres Apostolici,” as 
well as the present. We have been anxious to set this in what 
we consider to be its true light, lest a venerable body should seem 

NO. XLIX..—JAN,. 1839, E 
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to have yielded in this matter to the spirit of the age; which, in § 
deciding upon what is truth, commonly dispenses with inquiry, | 


and thinks that incredulity is the safer side in doubtful questions, 9 


The divines of Oxford have quite a right to think St, Barna- J 
bas not the author of the Epistle which goes by his name, but 
they have no warrant in philosophy, and no permission jn piety, 
silently to reject what has been so widely received. ‘To leave 
seeking is not the way to find; and to determine without reasons 
assigned, that Fathers and Doctors have been mistaken, argues 
little modesty or much weakness. : 

We do wish, however, that our editor was as entirely clear of all J 
disrespect towards those ancient documents which he does edit as 
he is quit of it towards those which he does not. ‘There are, it is 
obvious, cases in which those Fathers are happier whom an editor 
neglects, than whom he handles. ‘This is far mdeed from being 
true in the present instance ; the very labour which Mr. Jacobson | 
has spent upon the writings he has undertaken, being a sort of 
homage to them of a very marked kind. Yet it would have been 
well if this act of due reverence had been left unimpaired. It J 
is hard to please all parties, as Mr. Jacobson must know full J 
well; and therefore he will not be surprised to find that those 
who, like ourselves, profess to be more zealous in the cause of J 
the Fathers, whether apostolical or of a later age, than the world § 
around us, should not have that satisfaction in some passages of J 
the notes which they will afford tothe many. ‘There seems in them J 
at times a want of realizing who the persons were and are, whose §f 
epistles, through divine condescension, are reserved for modern § 
criticism. 

With these remarks we shall close our notice of this very ser- 
viceable publication, which we feel sure will abundantly repay in 
the profit thence accruing to the Church, the anxious care of which 
it bears the marks. And now let us use it for one of the pur 
poses to which it is calculated so well to minister. The under- 
taking which we propose to ourselves is one of no small difficulty, 
but of proportionably great importance; and if we only succeed § 
in throwing out hints which others may pursue for themselves, it 
will have been worth while attempting it. 

We shall attempt then to show the mode in which the text of 
the Apostolical Fathers subserves the proof of the Catholic 
system of doctrine. ‘That a certain system, called Catholicism, 8 
was the religion of the whole of Christendom in the space of not 
many centuries from the Christian era, and continued mainly} 
identified with the Gospel, whether with or without certain addr 
tions really distinct from it, at least down to the Reformation, 8 
confessed by all parties. ‘The point debated between them is, 
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© whether or not the Apostolical Fathers sanction or confirm this 
system; the difficulty in determining it arises from their remains 
being scanty and their statements concise; and the question here 
to be considered is, how, under this difficulty, they may best be 
used, in what way put forth and treated, in confirmation of it. 
The works of the Apostolical Fathers, we repeat, are short, and 
their doctrinal declarations, of whatever kind, brief and almost sen- 
tentious. If then they bear witness to what in the following cen- 
turies is taught diffusely, they must witness, from the nature of the 
case, in words, which, as being few, admit of a various interpreta- 
tion more readily than if they were more numerous and explicit. 
Accordingly the controversy between those who appeal to them for 
and against the Catholic system of doctrine, or any portions of it, 
turns upon this issue ;—whether the Catholic and later statements 
are due developments or but ingenious perversions of those 
passages from St. Clement or St. Ignatius, which are brought 
forward as proofs of them. For instance, Clement uses the word 
mporgopd, sacrifice; and Asirepyla, or liturgy; and Ignatius 
hucinorypioy, altar; and algescis, heresy. Are the Greek words 
adequately represented by the English, which convey the more 


€ @ modern or Catholic ideas ? Or are these English words but coms 
fF ments, and unfair, untrue comments, glosses, upon the language 
d of an era anterior to the system of which they form part? . This 
f HF is the question now to be considered. 
nj It will be seen at once then, that the state of the case is one 
¢ | in which every reader is likely to make up his mind according to 
0 his previous modes of thinking, Men have ever a tendency to 
explain phenomena of whatever sort on the principles familiar to 
t+} their own mind, or by their own bias. Thus witnesses in a court 
. of justice unconsciously colour, according to their party feelings, 


the particulars of a fray, and give very precise and very sincere 
i contradictions to each other on the points of detail, whether of 
I time, of language used, or of conduct, on which the rights of the 
ty, transaction turn, In like manner historians explain events their 
ed §} own way, and the followers of opposing religions interpret them 
IG on conflicting views of divine Providence. ‘The case is the same 
as regards arguments for and against a particular proposition or 
of B} measure; it is not that each party allows those of the other and 
slic HH strikes a balance in order to arrive at a practical conclusion, but 
i, BH to the one or the other their own side of the question shines out 
not HH in the light of unclouded demonstration, and the other a 
nly absolutely weak and contemptible. Each side is unable to feel 
dr @ the force of the case opposed to it, and drops all considerations 
8 but what make for itself. So are we constituted; and in the 
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case before us, in lke manner, unless a document speaks out 
with extraordinary clearness, it will not impress its own sense, 
whatever it be, on a reader; but he will consider his own in par- 
uucular to be the one natural sense, and every other to be stramed 
and perverse. The one party will take it, for instance, as a 
self-evident truth that Ovcierypiov in Ignatius cannot but mean 
altar in the modern sense; and the other that this is a refinement 
put upon the free inartificial language of a primitive document. 

Now how this question is to be settled, what principle is to 
be adopted in order to assay these conflicting explanations of 
the state of the case, by what test we are to discriminate a so- 
phistical from a genuine interpretation of a given text, shall be 
considered presently; here in the first place we would insist on F 
this, that, whereas explanations look strange or not, according to & 
our previous bias, therefore their looking strange to us Is no 
reason that they are not true. Accordingly when a modern 
controversialist speaks of taking Scripture in a “ natural” way, 
he really means im /us own way ; when he exhorts us to take the 
words “ keep the deposit,” or ‘ we have an altar,” or “the hus- & 
band of one wife,” ‘‘ simply and plainly” without reference to @ 
the “ disputes” and “ fancies” by which men have obscured the § 
intelligible meaning of the sacred text, he is only begging us to § 
take the truth of his previous view for granted and to rule the § 
question on his side ; and when he censures the “ wildness” or 

‘ perverseness” or “ subtlety of mind” or “ illogical reasoning,” § 
which would explain “ illumination” of baptism or “ whosoever § 
sins ye remit, Xc.” of sacerdotal power, or any other still more & 
sacred text or phrase of the sacred tr uth with which the Church § 
has ever identitied it, he really does but express surprise that he J 
never heard the interpretation before. Prepossession has put, 
and habit has fixed, a certain meaning on the words of Scripture; § 
and, as we all know, a man’s will is the best of possible reasons, j 
and habit is confessedly a second nature. 

We can conceive persons carrying this process of private in 
terpretation to any extent; indeed whoever takes the trouble to§ 
watch what goes on in those around him or in himself, will have § 
iustauces at command stronger than he would dare to indulge his§ 
fancy in inventing. One remarkable illustration, to which many 
will bear witness, has occurred in the case of a certain well-known§ 
book of Religious Poems, which need not be more particularly§ 
specified. ‘Ihis book, for eight or ten years, was cherished by 
persous of great variety of opmion, who saw in it their own doc- 
trines, or at least had very little suspicion, commensurate with the 
fact, of the unbending churchmanship of the author, The last 
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year or two has discovered what his real views are; and now at 


length they are detected in his work, and exposed to reprobation 
in the public prints. A more remarkable instance still is one to 
which we can bear witness ourselves, though certainly it is one 
which is not likely to occur every day, of a person of great ability 
having read the first half dozen of the Tracts for the Times on 
their original publication, and rising from their perusal without 
any notion at all, first what the doctrine of the apostolical suc- 
cession was; next that any member of the English Church, may 
further, that the said tracts, maintained it. This seems imar- 
vellous; but the explanation, if we may attempt one, was as fol- 
lows :—the individual in question read them with this one view, 
to see if there was any thing “ spiritual,” as he would call it, in 
them; it was not his object to throw his mind upon them, and 
ascertain what was there, but to determine whether something else 
was not there, or how far it was; and his idea of the Tracts, as of 
every other subject, was framed upon this artificial division of things 
in his mind,—not what their real opinions were, or whether they 
were of any opinion at all, but whether they had in them one 
certain doctrine, which was as distinct from their subject-matter, as 
the types they were printed in, or the paper which they covered. 
In like manner, we believe it to be possible, nay and not uncom- 
mou, for a student to employ himself laboriously in the Fathers, 
and yet to attain to as little idea of the rich mines of thought, or 
the battle fields which he is passing over, as if he was visiting 
the coasts of the Mediterranean without a knowledge of history 
or geology. ‘There is a popular story called “ Eyes and No 
Eyes,” which we need hardly do more than recall to the reader’s 
recollection: two boys take a walk together, and return the one 
full and the other empty of intelligence gained in the course of it. 
Thus students rise from the Fathers, some profited by them, 
others disappointed, complaining that there is nothing or little in 
them, or much that is very fanciful; and all because they do not 
know what to look for, or are possessed with one or more ideas 
which they in vain seek to find in them. ‘Their notion of the 
matter of divinity is so different from what prevailed in primitive 
times, that the surface of their minds does not come into contact 
with what they read ; the points on which they themselves would 
insist slip on one side, or pass between those of the Fathers ; 
their own divisions of the subject are cross divisions, or in some 
Way or other inconsistent with theirs. ‘Thus they are ever at cross- 
purposes with the author they are studying, they do not discern his 
drift; and then, according as their minds are more or less of a 
reverent character, they despise or excuse him. At best they call 
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him ‘‘ venerable,” which means out of date and useless. We have 
known one whom all would have acknowledged to be at the time 
deeply versed in the Fathers, yet taken by surprise, by the ques- 
tion, whether Bishops and Priests were the same or distinct 
orders in the early Church? as not having even contemplated 
the question. Again, we know a person who, when he entered 
on them, read and analyzed Ignatius, Barnabas, Clement, Poly- 
carp and Justin, with exceeding care, but who now considers his 
labour to have been all but thrown away, from the strange mo- 
dern divisions under which he threw the matter he found in them, 
Indeed, with our modern notions and modern ignorance, it will 
be well if we think them no worse than unprofitable reading, and 
not rather heretical, Arian or Papistical, as the case may be, 
Readers of Justin, for instance, who are unversed in Bull’s De- 


fensio, are hkely to consider Justin the former; and readers of 


Cyprian, who are versed in Milner’s Church History, will pro- 
nounce Cyprian the latter. ininensibiehhtt again and contrariety 
form another class of charges which modern minds will not be 
slow to urge against the Fathers, ‘They pronounce to be unin- 
tellible or self-contradictory what they have not the depth to re- 
concile, or the key to explain. It is much more comfortable to 
suppose a book to be absurd, than oneself to be dull; and, as in 
the fable of the Lion and the Man, moderns have the decision 
all their own way. ‘The Ancient Church cannot speak for her- 
self, 

Whatever then be the true way of interpreting the Fathers, and § 
in particular the Apostolical Fathers, if a man begins by sum- | 
moning them before him, instead of betaking himself to them, by § 
seeking to make them evidence for modern dogmas, instead of | 
throwing his mind upon their text, and drawing from them their 
own doctrines, he will to a certaimty miss their sense. We are 
grieved to see a controversialist go to Lreneus or Cyprian with 
the so-called “ Articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiz,” in his 
hand, to measure them by; we are grieved for his own sake at 
his selecting a doctrine, w hich, though true in itself, and essential 
in its implicit form, is as unnecessary as an avowed proposition, 
aud as madequate as an elementary formula, and as preposterous § 
as a standard of the Father’s works, as if one were to criticise 
Gothic architecture by the proportions of Italian, or to attempt 
the mysterious strains of Beethoven on the flute or guitar; and 
much more, when some modern doctrine is introduced which 1s 
not tenable, such as assurance or post-baptismal regeneration. 
Such then is one serious truth which should be kept in view ia 
judging of the Fathers: that they who come with modern notions 
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will find in them no notions at all; for they are not willing to see 
that they are Catholicy and they will not be able to say what they 
7) areelse. And another important position is this: that they who 
| are versed in their writings are more fitted to have a judgment con- 
cerning them, and duly to interpret particular passages in them, 
. than they who are not: andas this too is very much forgotten 
q at the present day, it will be right here to speak of it distinctly, 
2 Nothing is more common than a supercilious way of dealing with 
the writings of the Fathers, as if it were enough to measure the 
. nature and value of their contents by antecedent reasoning, with- 
; out having the trouble of a personal inspection of them. It is the 
2 fashion of the day to consider the plausibility of a theory about 
them as a warrant for its truth, the question of fact being alto- 
gether superseded. For instance, it is common to say that Pagan, 
Jewish, or philosophical notions came into the Church and cor- 
rupted it; now what are the grounds of this assertion?! first, be- 
cause Pagans, Jews, and philosophers were converted ; and, next, 
because there are doctrines and practices in the Church parallel to 
those which existed among Pagans, Jews, and philosophers; but 
how far the actual history of Christianity substantiates such an hy- 
pothesis, is not examined, What abstractedly may be, ts, in the 
given case, considered éo be. Again, we may hear it objected to the 
received account of this or that early heresy, that our information 
about it comes mainly from opponents, and that it holds as a ge- 
neral proposition, that the statements of a theological opponent are 
) never to be trusted. And so it may ; but what then in a particu- 
q lar case! is the evidence of testimony to be forcibly put aside, as 
it is by Hume in his celebrated dictum about miracles? Who 
denies that opponents are often prejudiced, and not to be trusted? 
and that their testimony therefore is, in all cases, to be narrowly 
watched? but how does that acquit persons, in a given case, not 
taking that case as it stands? Yet, a great many men do make some 
such grand general sentiment as we have specified an excuse for 
not inquiring, and yet deciding; not merely for suspending their 
judgment, as not having time to inquire, but for magisterially 
absolving this or that heretic, as if they could possibly tell, till 
goimg into the case, how far the dictum in question applied, and 
how far it did not. It is very strange that, while in other sciences 
the maxim “ cuique credendum in arte sua” is accepted, yet 
that, in religious knowledge, any one, however ignorant, conceives 
he can judge for himself, as if the common voice of mankind ac- 
knowledged such judgment as a natural faculty. Persons fancy 
that without reading, or at least by dipping into the Fathers, they 
can describe their characters, enumerate their points of faith, and 
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decide on the interpretation of particular passages and expressions. ». F 
‘They conceive that they take luminous views of history, because » Fj 
they confine themselves to their own circle of thought and opr 7 


nion, A man says, “ 1 want to write a book upon the Fathers; 


I know exactly what to think of them, and pretty well what: J 
mean my work to be. I want it to convey to the general reader» 
what I have already in my own mind, a lucid idea of the posi | 
tion they held in the Universal Church, their place in the Divine » 


dispensation, what they are, and what they are not. They have. 


their excellences and defects, and 1 mean to be candid towards 
them. 


not of them. I will refute also those who at this moment cry 


them up in so exaggerated a way; and will set them an example ° 


of a calm, dispassionate judgment, neither saying too much, nor 
too little. For this purpose, it is necessary that | should read 
both what the Fathers have written, and what their recent up- 
holders say. ‘This 1 mean to do; I have got or can command a 
good library, and the best editions. But first I shall put down 
my ideas on paper; aud to do this, it will be sufficient to make 
use of Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Mosheim’s smaller Church 
History, Ante Constantinum, his Ecclesiastical Dissertations, 
Dalleus de Usu Patrum, Beausobre on Manicheism, Lardner’s 
Credibility, Jones on the Canon, Basnage’s Annals, and parts 
of Osburn’s Errors of the Primitive Fathers. 
my ideas into shape, [ will consult and pursue the references of 
these authors, and illustrate my main positions from the Fathers. 
So much for the ancients; as to their inordinate admirers of this 


day, I know their views tolerably well already; any one can see | 


I reverence them and shall show it; L will point out also | 
where they failed, and show that this was the fault of their age, | 


~ 


When I have got — 


through what is a mere revival of Laud’s or the pon-juring | 


theology. Llowever, I will be candid to them also, for doubtless 


though im an exaggerated form; and they have certainly got 
some things from the Fathers, good or bad, though they have 
distorted them.” Such is the history of the conception of a great 
theological work : our divine then sets aboutit; he dips into the 
Fathers, and they confirm bis anticipations ; he writes rapidly; 
he sketches off lis characters; exhibits the lights and shades of 
Augustine or Jerome, the leading idea of the Nicene Council, or 
of the Theodosian Code. He condemns the Fathers for some 


things; applauds them for others; explains away their language 

He interprets them upon modern notions, and calls — 
He warms with his subject, and becomes 
His book is now written, and the Fathers are to be 


others. 
it vindicating them. 
eloquent. 


they are pious excellent men, and advocate what has truth init, — 
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read: this is dry work, and time presses; his prospective range» 
of reading contracts ; his sense of its obligation fades ; heis much! | 
more certain that he is right, than when he entered on his subject; 
what then is the use of reading? He publishes ; he is cried up} 
> his name carries weight. He says one thing; Bull or Beveridge — 
™ says another. Of his readers, one man prefers a writer of the» 
19th century to one of the 17th; another thinks what he says so. 
sensible and) probable as to carry conviction with it; a third re~ — 
joices to be able to argue that, since great divines differ, there is 
no getting at the truth, that any thing can be proved from the 
Fathers, and any thing asserted of the history and tenets of pri- 
mitive Christiamity; and a fourth for the same reason is perplexed. 
Any how, he has gained his point; he has shown that the argu- 
ments of his adversaries are not conclusive, has thrown the whole 
subject into the gulf of controversy, and given a specimen how 
y the age of rail-roads should behave towards the age of martyrs. 
. Now the elementary fallacy in this process, 1s the notion that 
persons who are not familiar with the Seshere, are as good judges 
of their motives, aims, and meaning as those who are. Men fancy, 
for instance, that though they have never seen Clement or Ig- 
natius, or any other Father before, they are quite as well qualified 
to interpret the words Asitoupyle or xpoogopa, as if they knew 
them and. their brethren well. How different is their judgment 
in other matters ! who will not grant, except in the case of theo- 
logy, that an experienced eye is an important qualification for 
understanding the distinction of things, or detecting their force 
and tendency? In politics, the sagacious statesman puts his 
finger on some apparently small or not confessedly great event, 
promptly declares it to be “ no little matter,” and is believed. 
Why! because he is conceived to have scholarship in the language 
of political history, and to be well read in the world’s events. In 
the same way the comparative anatomist falls in with a little bone, 
and confidently declares, from it, the make, habits, and age of the 
animal to which it belonged. What should we say to the un- 
scientific hearer who disputed bis accuracy, and attempted to 
argue against him? Yet, is not this just the case of sciolists, or 
less than sciolists in theology, who, when persons who have given 
lime to the Fathers recognize in some phrase or word in Clement 
or Ignatius a Catholic doctrine, object that the connexion between 
the phrase and the doctrine is not clear ¢o them, and allow nothi 
to the judgment of the experienced, over that of ordinary men? 
Or again, surely it needs not be formally proved, that sympathy 
and congeniality of mind are concerned in enabling us to enter 
into another’s meaning. His single words or tones are nothing 
to one man, they tell a story to another; the one man passes 
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them over; the other is arrested by them, and never forgets them, § 
Such is the difference between reading an Apostolical Father 
with or without a knowledge of theological language. 

To read then a particular Father to advantage, we must, as af 
preliminary, do these two things, divest ourselves of modern | 
ideas and prejudices, and study theology. The work of Ball, for 
imstance, above mentioned, or the Fifth Book of the Eoolesiges. 
cal Polity, or Laud on ‘Tradition, will give quite a new character J 
to our studies; it will impart to them a reality, and thereby anj 
interest, which can no otherwise be gained, and will give an ancient fl 
document a use by giving it a meaning. Such seems the state off 


& 
the case ; aud now some instances shall be given by way of illus. 


tration. 
We teel, indeed, a difficulty in entering upon the subject, both I 


irom the impossibility of doing justice to it im the pages of a re-] : 
view, and also from the sacredness of the topics into which we & 


shall be led ; but we trust that some useful hints may be practica- J 


ble in spite of the opposite dangers of saying too much and too & 


litthe. We begin, then, thus :—When it is said that of two per 


sous, one who comes to an ancient theological document with § 
modern or Ultra-Protestant notions, and another with ecclesias & 
tical notions, that is, the notions for instance of the fourth or fifth § 
century, or of our divines, such as Bull, Bramhall, or Beveridge, § 
and who in consequence iiterpret the words, phrases, and dicta, J 
(say) of Iguatius or Clement, in opposite ways, the latter is right § 


aud the former wrong; of course a connection is assumed between 


the received system of theology in the Church and those early | 
This assumption § 
is plainly involved; and its: justification rests upon the trath of § 
this circumstance, which bas been already alluded to, viz. that the § 


Fathers, as if it was their legitimate comment. 


ecclesiastical sense is the only real ey to their writings ; it alone | 


fits into their wards; it alone makes much of and gives a sufli- § 


cient sense to these pomts on which they lay stress. As when we 


say a person better understands another who discerns and gives | 
an interpretation to his hints, looks, and gestures, than he who | 


either does not see or passes them over ;—as we say that a com 
struer or trauslator enters into the spirit of an author who brings 
more out of him than the many see in him: so, to say the least, 
the Church system has greater claims to be considered Ignatian 
or Clementine than the Ultra-Protestant, in that it comes at least 
with the profession of being a comment on documents in which 
the other discerns little or nothing. ‘This is the point to be illus 


trated ; and to keep within compass we shall confine our remarks 
to Ignatius. 
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Mr. Jacobson has found an admirable motto for his volumes in 
a passage of Cicere, which deposes to the value of antiquity on 
the ground of its greater proximity to the divine origin of the 
things which it witnesses—‘ que quo propius aberat ab ortu et 
divind progenie, hoc melius ea fortasse, que erant vera, cernebat.” 
We do not assume for St. Ignatius more than this, that his wit- 
ness comes immediately after the inspired sources of truth, that he 
was the friend of Apostles, and that therefore he was more likely 
to know their views of Gospel truth, and consequently their 
meaning in their extant writings,—than a modern. ‘This being 
taken for granted, the following remarks are made in proof of this 
point, that St. Ignatius’s view of Gospel truth was very much the 
same as that taken in “ the Catholic religion,” and not that of 
U Itra-Protestantism, 

Ignatius writes in various epistles as follows: — 

“There is one physician, both fleshly and spiritual, with beginning 
and without beginning; God incarnate, true life in death; both of 
Mary and of God; first passible, then impassible.”"— Eph. § 7. “ Our 
God, even Jesus the Christ, was borne in the womb by Mary according 
to the dispensation® of God, of the seed of David, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” —§ 18, “ Suffer me to copy the passion of my God.’—Rom. 
§ G. “I endure all things, as He who became perfect man enables 
me.”—Smyrn. § 4. ‘* Study the seasons, await Him who is above all 
seasons, independent of time ; the Invisible, who for us became visible ; 
the Impalpable, the Impassible, who for us became passible, who for us 
endured in every way.”—Pol. §3. ‘“ What availeth it me, if any one 
praiseth me, but blasphemeth my Lord, not confessing that He bore 
Hesh.”—Smyrn. § 5. 

In these extracts there are a number of remarkable expressions, 
which the student in Catholic theology alone will recognize, and 
he at once, as belonging to that theology, and having a special re- 
ference to the heretical perversions of it, He will enter into, and 
another might pass over such words and phrases as yevyyris xal 
yeviuevos Oeds,—éx Maplas xal tx 
xa) poves,—adparos, 81 bpards,—réAcios avSparmos 
tod Oxod. He will perceive such 
expressions to be dogmatic, and will be at home in them. 

For instance, take the words réAsios @vOpamos, perfect man. A 
heresy existed in the beginning of the fourth century, which was 
in fact a revival of the error of the Docetz, in St. John’s times, 
viz. that our Lord was not really a man as other men are, that He 
had no intellectual soul, and, as they went on to say, not even a 
real body. Such was the tenet of Apollinariamsm; and the Ca- 


* xar’ cixovogsiay, Here is an additional word, which afterwards is known to have a 
technical meaning. 
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man” (réAsios). "This was their special symbol against the heres 
as we find it in the Athanasian Creed, “ perfect man, subsisting 
a reasonable soul and human flesh.” e Apollinariaus ‘joined & 
issue on this point; they contended that it was impossible for one § 
and the same person to contain in him vo réAsia, and that since 
our Lord was perfect God, he could not be perfect man. In‘con 
sequence, this became a turning point of the controversy, and is 
treated as such, among other authors, by Athanasius, Naztanzen, 
Leontius, and Maximus.* 
he importance of the word is most readily shown by its occur- 
rence in Creeds. The Athanasian has already been mentioned; 
in like manner a confession ascribed by Theodoret to St. Ambrose, 
speaks of our Lord Jesus Christ, “ who in the last days became 
incarnate, and took on hima perfect manhood of rational soul and 
body;” so that “ of two perfect natures an union has been made 
ineffably,” &c. In a Creed of Pelagius, who was orthodox on 
this point, we are told that “ they who own in the Son an imper- 
fect God and imperfect man, are to be accounted not to hold truly 
either God or man.” And John of Antioch, in his explanation 
to St. Cyril, confesses that our Lord is “ perfect God and perfect 
man, of a reasonable soul and body.” 

The expression, then, “ perfect man,” was a portion of the 
dogmatic Catholic view existing in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Now, as we have above quoted, it belongs also to Ignatius: “I 
endure all,” he says, ‘‘as He, who became perfect man, enables 
me.” Here, then, on the one hand we find a word in Ignatius 
which is scarcely taken from Scripture, which is uncongenial to mo- 
dern sentiments, which is uncalled for by the context, which has 
the air of a dogmatic expression, which was well adapted to oppose 
existing errors, and which is found in a work which does oppose 
heresies of various sorts. On the other hand we find this word unde- 
niably and prominently a dogmatic term in the fourth century ; 
can we doubt that it is dogmatic in Ignatius? or, in other words, 
that Ignatius’s tone of writing is inconsistent with the modern 
theory, whether of feelings or of good lives being the whole of reli- 
gion, and formal creeds beiug superfluous or burdens ? 

Take another instance: he speaks of those who “ blaspheme” 
Christ, “not confessing that he bore flesh” (capxogépov). ‘This 
word is of a dogmatic character on the very face of the passage; 
and it 1s notoriously such in after-controversy. It is so used by 


° Athan. in Apollin. i. 16 ; Naz, Orat. li, p. 741; Epiph. Ancor, 77 ; Leont. frand. 
Apollir. p. 489 ; Max. Dial. iv. 5. , 
t Vide also Epiph. Ancor, 121; Theod. Hist. v.9; and Confessions in Fourth, 


Fifth, and Sixth general Councils, In like manner, our second Article speaks of * two | 
whole and perfect natures.” 


tholics protested against it by maintaining that Christ was “ rvs 
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Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, and in the Confessions of the 
Emperors Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian. It was used both in 
the Apollinarian and Nestorian controversies; by the Catholics 
against Nestorius, who asserted that our Lord was not Osis 
gapxsgopas, but @sogdpos, and by the Apollinarians as im- 
puting, to the Catholics what was the Nestorian tenet. ore 
_ Again: Nestorius considering, after the Cerinthians and other 
early gnostics, that the Son of God was distinct from Christ, a 
man, as if Christ had a separate existence or personality, the 
Catholics met the heresy, among other strong statements, by the 
phrases that “God was born and suffered on the cross,” and 
that the Blessed Virgin was Qeordxos, “ the Mother of God.”* On 
the other hand, such phrases, it is scarcely necessary to say, are 
considered, in the judgment of this day’s religion, at once incor- 
rect and unbecoming. ‘This is not the place to go into the his- 
tory of the controversy, and to show their propriety and necessity. 
The latter of the two is found in Origen, who, moreover, engaged in 
an inquiry into its real meaning,}+ which is remarkable as showing 
that it was at that time a received word; for we do not investigate 
what we have invented. It is used by Alexander, Nazianzen and 
Athanasius, and, as many think, by Dionysius.. As to the former 

brase, Irenaeus speaks of our Lord’s “ descensio in Mariam ;” 
Arertullian of His descending “in vulvam de vulva carnem_par- 
ticipaturus ;” of “ Dei passiones,” “ Dei interemptores;” and 
Athanasius of the ‘‘ capa @e8,” and of the consequent duty of 
worshipping it. Athanasius, indeed, as is well known, objected 
to the phrase that God suffered, as used by Apollinaris, who by 
©xd; meant bedrys, but that it was a usual and received phrase in 
the Church Catholic cannot be disputed. Now turning to Ig- 
natius, we find it in a passage above quoted from his Epistles; 
he speaks of being “a follower of the rados rod Oxod.” In like 
manner he says that “ our God, Jesus the Christ, was borne in 
the womb, exvodogniy, by Mary.” Is this the language of the 
modern school, and not rather of the Catholic Church? 

_ Another expression commonly insisted on by the Fathers, in 
their dogmatic teaching, is that of the “one” Christ; and that 
for various reasons which need not be dwelt on here. Not to 
mention Scripture, we find it in the Nicene Creed, and still more 
emphatically in the Athanasian, ‘“ who although He is God and 
man, yet He is not two, but one Christ; one not by, &c. ...,. 
one altogether, not by, &c..... . God and man is one Christ.” 
There are numberless passages in the Fathers to the same effect ; 
we will cite two only. Irenwus says that St. John “ acknowledges 
© When persons object to this translation of the word @serénes, they are bound, if 


they would not open the door to Nestorianism, to say how else it can be translated. 
+ Vide Socr, Hist, vii. $32; Galland, Bibl. P. t. 14, Append. p. 87. 
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one and the same Word of God; and Him only begotten, and 
Him incarnate for our salvation,” and that St. Matthew knows 
* one and the same Jesus Christ,” and that St. Paul “ plainly 
intimates that there is one God who promised His Son through 
the prophets, and one Jesus Christ our Lord.....” and that St, 
Mark “ announces one and the same Son of God, Jesus Christ, 


Wed who was announced by the prophets .... All the afore. 
at said [heretics],” he adds, “ though they confess with the tongue 
that Jesus Christ is one, trifle with themselves.” —Her,. i. 16, 
§ 2, 3,6. And Nazianzen, “God came forth from the Virgin 
with the assumption [of humanity], being from two contraries, 
et flesh and spirit, one; of which the one was made God, and the 
other made it God,” (dy 1d wiv 83 Now letit be 
A observed, this is the very mode of speaking which Ignatius 
ie hs adopts. ‘ There is one physician, both fleshly and spiritual, &c.” 
Lal ‘+ “ One faith, and one Jesus Christ.” It surely cannot be doubted 
ie that Ignatius in this passage, and Scripture before him, is dog- 
it 5 matic; that is, that the phrase in question 1s not accidental and 


transitory, but has a definite and permanent force, or is an article 


of faith. 
Pa fs Again: it is obvious that one especial sign of dogmatic state- 


abe ments is, that the words and phrases contained in them are con- 

bale trasted with one another. Where the particular terms in which 
the sense is conveyed are not to be insisted on, in such a docu. & 
ment apparent inconsistency in them is not considered to matter; & 
they are smoothed over and reconciled. For instance, when it 
is said upon St. Paul’s conversion, first, that his companions 
“heard a voice but saw no man,” and afterwards that they “saw 
the light but heard not the voice,” we think little of the verbal 
contradiction, from the understanding that the sense is not con- 
fined within the words themselves, but that an appeal is made to 
the intelligence of readers as their interpreter. When, however, § 
an author seems aware of this apparent inconsistency, yet does | 
not retract but even insists on it, we rightly conceive that he has 
a purpose in so doing, that there is something in the expressions 
which is above us, something which we canuot master or make 
subjective, and may not attempt to reconcile at our private dis- 
cretion. Such, before the event, were the two prophecies, one 
of which said that Zedekiah should go to Babylon, the other 
that he should not see it; which were reconciled im the event by 
his losing his eyes before he was taken thither. ‘The Athanasian 
Creed aptly exemplifies what is here meant; almost its whole 
dogmatic force lying, not in any peculiarity of phrase, but in 
antithetical structure, In hke manner Irenzus, 


* Being Invisible, He was made visible ; being Incomprehensible, He 
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was made finite; beipg Impassible, He was made passible; being the 
Word, He was made man, &c.”’— Ibid. § 6. 

Again, Vincent of Lerins, 

“In one and the same Christ are two substances; one divine, the 
other haman; one from God the Father, the other from the Virgin 
Mother ; one co-eternal and co-equal with the Father, the other of one 
substance with His Mother; yet one and the same Christ in either sub- 
stance. There is one and the same Christ, God and man; the same 
not created and created; the same unchangeable and impassible, and 
changed and suffering ; the same equal and inferior to the Father; the 
same begotten of the Father before the world, and born in the world of 
His Mother ; perfect God and perfect man.”—Commonit. § 19. 


And Athanasius, 


‘He was before the worlds from the Father ; He was also in these 
last days from the Virgin; Invisible before even to the holy powers of 
heaven, visible now by reason of His union with the manhood which 
was seen; seen, I say, not in His invisible divinity, but by the action of 
the divinity through man’s body and entire humanity (dAov avOpwrov), 
which He renewed by making it His own (Ov dyexainoe ry oikewoee rH 
mooc tavrov).’ —Orat. in Arian, iv. fin. 


Every one would feel this to be a dogmatic passage, and to 
belong to what may be called Church divinity, yet, let it be ob- 
served, there is scarcely one word which bears on it the signs of 
a theology, such as OF one 
word which we might not find in Ignatius, ‘The dogmatical cha- 
racter of it depends entirely‘on the contra-position of words in 
themselves common ; that is to say, there is no reason why we 
should call Athanasius in such a passage dogmatic (as we do, 
and rightly), which will not much more apply to such passages 
as the following in Ignatius: “There is one physician, both 


Jleshly and spiritual, with and without beginning, God become 


in flesh, true life in death, both of Mary and of God; first pas- 
sible, then impassible ;” or again, “ the Invisible who for us be- 
came visible; the Impassible who for us became passible ;” or 
again, as some read, “ One Jesus Christ, who was of the race of 
a — to the flesh, the Son of Man and Son of God,”— 

ph. § 20, 

These are specimens of passages on which we sy rely in 
proof of the theological or dogmatical character of St, [gnatius’s 
Christianity, and the nature of that theology. ‘The only further 
question which can be asked is, whether our argument does not 
prove too much ; whether the remarkable coincidence thus result- 
ing between him and the writers of later times is not greater 
than can be natural; and therefore whether it is more than a 
mere coincidence ingeniously brought out? But this is easily 
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answered by appealing to the historical fact already alluded to, 7 
that heresies beset the Church of the first century, which did but § 
reappear, substantially the same, but in more subtle forms, in the & 
fourth and fifth. It is not wonderful that the mysteries of the § 
faith irritated the reason of unhumbled minds from the beginning; F 
nor to those who have studied the subject will it seem wonderful 
that it should strive to escape from them by the same methods, § 
There are, in fact, but a few modes of denying the truth, and § 
these were adopted by various sects of the gnostics in the time 
of Ignatius, as by Apollinaris and Nestorius in the time of Atha F 
nasius and Vincent. ‘That the minute questions debated by later & 
heretics existed before their times, is sufficiently proved even 


from the treatises of ‘Tertullian against Praxeas, and De Carne + 


Christi, who applies even the word ‘ persona” to Christ, a word & 
which, as far as we happen to know, is not found in its Greek | 
equivalent with the same sense in any undisputed work till the J 
later years of Athanasius. However, perhaps the following pas- | 
sages of St. Ignatius himself will be considered a most satisfactory J 
proof of his having had an eye to heretics in his Epistles, and of J 
his judgment upon them. 


“ Be not dismayed at those who seem worthy of trust, and yet teach 
strange doctrine. Stand firm, as the anvil under the stroke ; for it is 
like a great combatant, to be smitten and to conquer.” —Pol. § 3. 


It is maintained by some persons now-a-days, that the early ; 
heretics were always of immoral lives, and condemned as such, | 


not for their opinions; to such disputants we recommend the 
following passage : 


“Be not deceived, brethren ; those who corrupt families shall not in- § 
herit the kingdom of God. If, therefore, they who do this according 
to the flesh, have suffered death, how much more, if by evil doctrine he 
corrupt the faith of God,” (we have already heard from Ignatius what 
that faith is,) “for which Jesus Christ was crucified? Such a one has 


become polluted, and shall go into the fire unquenchable, and so shall 
he who hearkens to him,”—Eph. § 16. 


Again, the following passages would in this day certainly be 


said to be “ uncharitable to the persons” of the heretics desig- 
nated : 


‘I beseech you, yet not [, but the love of Jesus Christ, to use only 
the Christian nourishment, and to abstain from strange herbs, which 
are sectaries (ijri¢ aipeoic) .... administering their deadly drug, 
as it were, in a sweet potion, which whoso is ignorant takes with plea- 
sure, and in it death.” —7'rall. §6. I warn you against wild beasts im 
human form, whom you ought not only not to receive, but, if possible, & 
not even to fall in with; only to pray for them, if peradventure they & 
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may repent, which is difficult; but the power is with Jesus Christ, our 
true life.”—Smyrn. § 4. 


So speaks a Bishop of the first century,—“ wild beasts in hu- 
man form ;” has not this been somewhere done into English in 
the nineteenth by “ venerable men,” men of “ inoffensive,” “ un- 
controversial’’ dispositions ? 

We have now to proceed to ground, not more sacred indeed 
than what has formed our subject hitherto, for that cannot be, 
but which requiring to be examined more minutely, and in its 
details, cannot be entered upon without greater danger of irre- 
verence. We earnestly hope we shall not transgress the bounds 
of propriety in our introduction of solemn topics, or forget that 
we are writing as reviewers, not as divines; yet the line of argu- 
ment in which we are engaged seems to require that we should 
allude to a doctrine, which yet we fear to approach from its pe- 
culiar character. 

Let then the following expressions of St. Ignatius be ob- 
served 


“Being followers of God, and rekindling in the blood of God, (tivalwruph- 
gavrec aipart Oeov,) ye have perfectly accomplished the work natu- 
ral to you, (ovyyercxoy tpyov.)’—Eph. § 1. ‘‘ These are not the planting 
of the Father: if they were, they would have appeared to be branches of 
the Cross, and their fruit would have been incorruptible ; by which, ‘in 
His passion, He invites you His members. The Head then cannot be born 
without the members, God promising a oneness (éywow), which is Him- 
self.” — Trail, § 1). ‘ In which (the Churches) I pray there may be a 
oneness (ywarv) in flesh and spirit with Jesus Christ, who is one Life 
evermore in faith and in love which surpasseth all things, but in the 


} first place, in Jesus and the Father.”—Magn. § 1. ‘ Fare ye well in 


a unanimity of God, possessing a Spirit Indivisible, which is Jesus Christ.” 
Ibid. § 15, * For this cause did the Lord accept ointment upon His 
head, that He might breathe incorruption into His Church. . . . Why do 
we waste away (dro\\bpeOa) in folly, not considering the gift (xapopa) 
which the Lord hath sent in truth?”—Eph. §17. ‘ (Christ) was born 
and baptized, that by passion (rp He might purify water.”— 
Ibid. $18. “ If any one is able to remain in chastity, to the honor of 
the flesh of the Lord, let him remain also in humbleness.”—Pol, § 5. 


'“T have no pleasure in corruptible food, nor in the pleasures of this 


life ; 1 would have God's bread, heavenly bread, bread of life, which is 
flesh of Jesus Christ, the son of God, who was born afterwards of the 
seed of David; and 1 would have God's draught, His blood, which is 
love incorruptible and ever-springing life.""— Rom. § 7. 


Now it is very remarkable how modern readers receive such pas- 
sages. They come to them with low notions, they never suspect 
that they allude to any thing which they cannot reach, and being 
unable to discern any high objects to which such language is appro- 

NO. XLIX,—JAN. 1839. 
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priate, they pronounce it hyperbolical. ‘They seem to put it a 
a dilemma, “ either we are blind or St. Ignatius speaks beyond 
his sense.”” For instance, a late writer says of some of his state. ie 
ments; ‘* No consideration, either of reason or Scripture, seem § 
to have power for a moment to check the mad career of his turgid 
and bloated, but often eloquent, declamation ; or to deter him from 
working up his exhortations to the highest pitch of hyperbole," 3% 
Such a mode of speaking is of course extreme, and argues a wally 
of mere common refinement, to say nothing of modesty and reve 
rence; but even persons who have these qualifications, if possessed 
of modern ideas, will be disposed to conclude that St. [gnatius wag 
turgid and Asiatic in his diction. Now we cannot deny that hi@ 
was an Asiatic, and spoke like an Asiatic ; so were, and so spoke, 
Isaiah, St. Paul and St. Johu. St. John, St. Paul, and {sank 
have also been supposed to use words without definite meaning 
merely because their meaning was beyond the reach of their ung : 
scrupulous critics perhaps the case is the same with I gnatiug 
Perchance the holy martyr had a range of conceptions which aregj 
as remote from the philosophy of this age, as from the mental 
vision of savages. Perchance his words stood for ideas peel 4 
well known to him, and recognized by his brethren. [If so, itu 
unjust to him, and overkind to ourselves, for us, modern divines is 
to reconcile ourselves to our own ignorance, by imputing to hint 
bombast. ‘This consideration, by the way, may be profitably 
suggested to all who are in the habit of censuring Churd 
writers of whatever age, as circuitous, wordy, confused, cloud 
and fanciful. ‘They may, doubtless, be all this; perhaps in ths 
particular passage or w ork they are. Still, the question wil 
arise in the breast of modest inquirers, whether, if one or othey 
party must be im fault, the reader may not possibly be shallow 
rather than the writer unreal. Now im the case of St. Ignatiuggl 
one remarkable thing is, that, while to a modern Protestant he i 
so unmeaning, a disciple of Ireneus, Athanasius, or Cyril of Ale 
andria, will be in no perplexity as to what his words mean, bu 
will at once see a sense, and a deep and sufficient one, in themg 
If so, thus much would seem to follow :—that, whichever party #y 
the more scriptural, any how St. Ignatius 1s ‘with the Catholic 
not with the moderns. 

Let us be persuaded to take his words literally, and not thinilg 
the literal interpretation too strange to be the true one, and we 
shall come very nearly toa great and sacred doctrine, which, whi 
itexculpates our author from all appearance of turgidity or dec 
mation, has ever been held in the Church Catholic. It would 
seem then to be certain, that Ignatius considers our life and s#¥ 


* Osburn—Errors, p, 191. 
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© vation to lie, not in the Atonement by itself, but in the Incarnation, 
S but neither in the Incarnation nor Atonement as past events, but, 


. as present truths, as the existing state in which our Saviour comes 
: to us, or, to speak more plainly, in our Saviour Himself, who is 
God in our flesh, and not only so, but in flesh which has been 


PPoffered up on the Cross in sacrifice, has died and has risen. ‘The 
yeabeing made man, the being crucified in atonement, the being 
. aised again, are the three past events through which the Eternal 

Son has vouchsafed to become to us what He is, a Saviour; and 


‘7 hose who omit the Resurrection in their view of the divine eco- 
PBiomy, are as really defective in faith as if they omitted the Cru- 
earifixion. On the Cross He paid the debt of the world, but as 
‘Wwe could not have been crucified without first taking flesh, so 

Mive do not see how He could make use of His atonement without 
again. St. Ignatius speaks of our being’ 
yap'ved and living not simply in the atonement, but, as the passages 
xemelteady quoted signify, in the flesh and blood of Christ, first 
yimmecrificed, then communicated to us. More definite passages 
thammean these might be quoted from his Epistles, but let us at 
be contented with these. take the first of them :—“ 


aluars If this merely means that we are 
PRaised to a new life by the Atonement, or by the moral effect of 
Pe knowledge of the doctrine, it is certainly strained and inflated 
nguage; but if it be taken literally the idea will rise, and the 
PPnguage will sink. If it means what the Church Catholic 
PRaches, that the caf and alua of the Word Incarnate is in some 


item?) though unknown way, communicated to our souls and bo- 
themes» and thus becomes the rinciple of a new life, then no words 
ormmes Teach what is intended. So again, when he speaks of an 


capxos mveduaros 1. X.,” and of our “ possessing the 
which is Jesus Christ,” he speaks of a 

Bion with Christ's capk, which is rvedua. Again, when he says, 
I would have God's bread, heavenly bread, bread of life, % 
cape would have God’s draught, 7d alua 
me merely means, I long for the benefits of Christ’s death, one 
@puld not defend him from the charge of an extravagant use of 
merds. And again, when he says that Christ has “ breathed in- 
-ame'ruption intohis Church,” and that the pouring out of the oint- 
Ment was a sort of preparation or figure for this, unless he is to 
me taken literally, that there is a real gift or communication, he 
Bikes a fact the type of a metaphor, which is the very objection 
mmonly and soundly brought against the Socinian comments 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. When again he speaks of re- 
Pining in chastity “ to the honour of our Lord’s flesh,” if he 
ans, what the words literally imply, that chastity is a reverence 
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paid to the holy and divinely virginal nature which Christ inpang 

to us from Himself, the sentiment is plain and very awful§ 

otherwise it surely would seem to be a rude and indecoroy 
hrase.* 

If it be objected to taking the phrases in question literally, thy 
Ignatius, far from so intending, sometimes explains them of mo 
virtues or graces, as when he speaks of “ faith, which is the fledyy 
of the Lord, and Jove, which is His blood ; of fleeing to the Gal 
pel, as to the flesh of Jesus Christ,” and of “ His blood, whidil 


is ove incorruptible,” we would answer, that such passages onli te 
imply that the supernatural gift /eads to the moral virtue, or i 
the virtue or grace consists in the supernatural gift. If, fal 
instance, one says that ‘‘ a house is a shelter against the weather 
or of * our shelter being a house,” no one would have any righle ( 
thence to argue that “ house” had no literal sense, and was only ¢; 
metaphor standing for protection or shelter; the proposition mei ¢ 
lug no more than this, that the house is to us shelter, or that shel at 
lies in having a house. ni 
So far on the sense of Ignatius as drawn from the literal impogy 
of the words; but now let us see what light is thrown on this ia de 
terpretation by one or two passages from later writers. : " 
phrases, let it be observed, in Ignatius, to be illustrated, are sud pi 
as these: — breathing | incorruption into His Church ;” “ by 
passion purifying water ;” ** oneness of flesh and spirit wil 
Christ; and the like; w hich we.conceive to allude to a niyste th 
ous communication of our Lord’s humanity to Christians, 3 fi“ 
principle which renews and purifies the stock of fallen Adal cl 
Let us even suppose that they are in themselves obscure; be 
when one author 1s hard to be understood, it is fair to adduce oth fa 
authors to illustrate his meaning; is not this what we always@m 74 
in critical or antiquarian researches? Let us see then 
Athanasius, Gregory, and Cyril, are not thus adducible for [gag te 
tius, For instance, the first mentioned of the three says: i 
‘* When [Adam] disobeyed the commandments of God, be fell wi.) 
sinful imaginations ; not that God created these imaginations which! 7 
him captive, but that the devil sowed them by deceit upon man’s reas th. 
when in transgression and in alienation from God: so that the devil : 
up the law of sin in man’s nature, and death which reigns through! : 
tlc riety rod Kugiou Commentators confess themselves perplexed, gu 
asks, Quid sibi vuilt, Pogo, in castitate manere in honorem carnis dominice? th; 
hac interpretanda relinquo.” He proceeds to say, that he is certain that the Bo 
has got transposed, and that we ought to read by tig nt 
Kupiov. Mr. Jacobson asseuts. Mr. Chevallier translates—* to the honor oly try 
whois the Lord of all flesh :” omit the ‘‘all,”’ which is not in the Greek, and the an 


which we have expressed above is substantially conveyed both by ‘ the flesh é 
Lord,” and * the Lord of the flesh.” 
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work of sin. For this cause then came the Son of God, to undo the 
works of the devil. But you say: He undid them by abstaining from 
sin Himself. But this is not an undoing of sin, for it was not in Him 


© that the devil originally wrought sin, as if His coming into the world 


and not sinning should undo sin. But the devil wrought sin by sowing 
it in the reason and intellect of man. Wherefore it became impossible 
for nature, being possessed of reason, and having sinned of free will, and 
being under sentence of death, to reclaim itself into freedom ; as the 
Apostle says, * ‘This was what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh.’ Wherefore the Son of God came by means of Himself 
to set it up (the flesh) iz His own (divine) nature, from a new begin- 
ning and a marvellous generation.”-—Apoll. ii, § 6. 


Or we may take the following passage from Nazianzen :— 


“ Let us see what the reason is, which [the Apollinarians] assign for 
Christ’s becoming man, or (as they prefer to say) flesh? If it be, that 
God might be contained in place, being otherwise infinite, and might hold 
converse with men by the flesh, as by a veil, clever is their mask, 
and the plot which they enact . . . But if he came to undo the condem- 
nation of sin, cleansing each nature by itself, then as He needed flesh, be- 
cause flesh had been condemned, and soul, because soul had been con- 
demned, so also He needed the rational principle,” (which Apollinaris 
denied,) “ for the sake of the rational principle, which in Adam had not 
only fallen, but, as physicians speak, was the seat of the disease (xpwro~ 
zatjoavra).”—Orat. 31, pp. 742, 743. 


The argument urged in these passages against Apollinaris is 
this:—unless the divine nature of the Word was joined to a ra- 
tional soul, as well as to a human body, our rational soul was not 


& cleansed aud renovated as well as our body. Now let attention 


be paid to this argument}; for it is just one of those which are called 
fanciful and mystical, merely because readers will not take it lite- 


iam ally, and mistake the reverence with which a writer words it for 


indistinctness or confusion of thought. A modern reasoner is 


vue tempted to ask, “ L1uw does Christ’s divine nature, being joined 


to that particular soul which He vouchsafed to create and make 
His, cleanse ald human souls? is this not a mere poetical or 
cloudy way of talking? When it is said that He suffered in soul 
and body instead of men, that His divine nature gave efficacy to 
that suffering, and that the Christian’s soul and body are pardoned 
and gifted in consequence, such a statement I can understand ; 
provided that this cleansing means no more than putting away 
guilt. And I suppose” (a reasoner may proceed) “ I suppose 
that this is all that the Fathers do really mean; only they were 
hot clearheaded, and loved the appearance of mystery and con- 
trvance, .They were pious men, but were not above their age; 
and they encumbered Christian truth with a play of words, be- 
Cause words were their food. ‘They delighted in inventing unreal 
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antitheses, and in pursuing metaphors unfairly, and in discovering® 
causes in mere connections or coincidences, and im spinning of 
theories and systems, and in interpreting prophets and apostle 
into pretended allusions to the trivial accidents or remote even 
of which they themselves were witnesses. Thus. because th@ 
Eternal Word assumed soul and body and offered them upi@ 
sacrifice, a theory is built up as if that assumption literally hijy 
lowed all souls and bodies, not one only, But how can whatu® 
done to one, be done to another, except by a figure of speech 
and what profit is there in propounding and using against heretiogy 
a system of words which have no corresponding realities?” Sud 
is the judgment commonly formed of the Fathers, in consequeney 
of the deep prejudice of this age, which thinks it absolutely ing 
possible that they can literally mean what they say, which 1s, thi 
as Adam not only introduced but diffuses death, so Christ diffuse 
life. : 

However, one should think that there might be found passageg 
strong enough even to overcome the prejudice, and break th rougl 
the slumbers, of this generation. Let us see whether St. Cynilo 
Alexandria is not equal to it. He speaks as follows :— : 


Christ gave His own body for the life of all, and next He implani™ 
(évoui fer) into us life by means of it; how, I will say as I can. Sine® 
then the life-giving (Cworowe) Word of God has inhabited the flesh, Ha 
has re-fashioned it unto His own perfection, which is life ; and altogethe§ 
being joined to it by an ineffable mode of union (Zvwoic) He has set 
forth as life-giving, just as He is Himself by nature. Wherefore t@ 
body of Christ. is life-giving to all who partake ; for it expels death, whe 
it is present in those who are dying, and it rids them of corruption, 
travailing in itself with that Word which perfectly annuls corruption § 
—in Joan. iv. p. 354. “‘ In no other way could the nations be rida 
the blindness which lay upon them, and behold the divine and holy light 
that is, receive the knowledge of the Holy and Consubstantial ‘Trini 
than by partaking His boly flesh, and washing away ingrained sin, ag 
putting off the rule of the devil, viz., through Holy Baptism. And wheif 
the Saviour marked upon the blind man” (viz. in John, ix.) “ the typi 
of the mystery in anticipation, He at the same time imparted to him th 
virtue of the participation by the anointing of the spittle. As a figured 
Holy Baptism, He bids him to run and wash in Siloam, As then we belie 
the body of Christ to be life-giving, since it is the temple and dwellings 
place of the living God the Word, possessing all His operations, so 
say also that it is the supply (xpofevor) of illumination. For it is 
body of light naturally and really such; and as when he raised t@ 
dead man, the only begotten son of the widow, He did not hold it enougt 
to command alone and say, ‘ Young man, I say unto thee arise,’ thou 
accustomed to conduct all things which He wishes by a word, but 
His hand too upon the bier, showing that His body also has the lile 
giving energy, so here also” (in Jobn, ix.) “He anoints with the spittk 
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teaching us that His body, even by the merest contact, supplies (wpdgerdr 
illumination.” —in Joan. vi. p. 602. 


In the above remarks no allusion has been made to any exter- 
nal means or ordained instrument by which the Fathers considered 
this most sacred and mysterious gift to be imparted, though there 
was one passage of Ignatius which contained a sufficiently clear 
allusion to that rite which the Church has ever accounted the 
repository of the gift,—not to mention other texts which refer to 
baptism. ‘That passage was where he says “ I would have God’s 
bread, which is flesh of Jesus Christ; I would have God’s draught, 
which is His blood.” The following passages are of a still more 
definite character. 


“That ye obey your bishop and the presbytery with an entire mind ; 
breaking one bread, which is the medicine of immortality, our antidote 
against death.’—Eph. § 20. ‘* What availeth it me, if any one praiseth 
me, but blasphemeth my Lord, denying that He bore the flesh..... 
Even heavenly things and the glory of angels, and the powers visible 
and invisible are condemned, if they believe not in the blood of 
Christ... . These abstain from the Eucharist and from prayer, because 
they confess not that the Eucharist is flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, — 
which suffered for our sins, which the Father in His mercy raised “we 
They then, denying the gift of God, perish in their questionings. Well 
had it been for them to make much of it, that they might rise again,” — 
Smyrn. § 5—7. “ Endeavour to use one Eucharist ; for there is one flesh 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and one cup, that His blood may make us 
one, ele rov alparog abrov.”—Phil. § 4. The Gospel hath a 
special gift; the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, His passion and 
resurrection. For the beloved prophets brought tidings of Him; but 
the Gospel is the accomplishment of incorruption.”—Jbid. § 9, 


Iu some of these passages a connection is mentioned as existing 
between the Eucharist and the gift of the Resurrection or immor- 
tality. May not the following passage from Irenzus, the disciple 
of Polycarp, who was Ignatius’ friend, and (as we now speak) editor 
of his Epistles, be considered to throw light on his meaning? 


“ Altogether in error are they who despise the entire dispensation of 
(iod in the incarnation of Christ, and deny the salvation of the flesh, and 
reject its regeneration, saying tbat it does not admit of being incorrupti- 
ble. But if the flesh be not saved, then did not the Lord redeem us 
with His own blood ; then is not the cup of the Eucharist the commu- 
nication of His blood; then is not the bread which we break the com- 
munication of His body. For blood is not, except from veins and flesh, 
and the other parts of man’s substance, which the Word of God was 
truly made... . As the blessed Paul says in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 


"my ‘ We are members of His body, from His flesh and Fis bones,” not say- 


| ing this of any spiritual and invisible man,” that is, as the heretics who 


explained away the passage, “but of the constitution of man as he really 
is, which is made of flesb, and nerves, and bones, which is nourished by 
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His cup, which is His blood, and increased by the bread, which is His 
body.” her. v. 2, § 2, 3. 
We have now said perhaps enough. To draw out fully the cate 
for Catholic doctrine, which this apostolical Father supplies, would 
lead us beyond both the literal and moral bounds of a review. It | 
would be a great service if some divine would put out the text of | 
these epistles, with a running comment from the Fathers after them, 
It is hardly too much to say that almost the whole system of § 
Catholic doctrine may be discovered, at least in outline, not to say 
in parts filled up, in them. There are indeed one or two remark- © 
able omissions, as if on purpose to prove to us their genuineness; FF 
for in a later age these certainly would have been supplied; the chief 7 
of which is the scanty notices they contain of the Catholic doctrine § 
of the Trinity, and of baptisinal regeneration, which in Ignatius’s J 
time were not subjects of controversy. But after all deductions F 
from the completeness of his theological system, let us see what & 
we have in the course of these seven short compositions. We 
have, first, the principle of dogmatic faith ;—next the doctrine of § 
the Incarnation, almost as theologically laid down as it is in the 
fourth and fifth centuries; then that of the disseminationof a newand & 
divine nature in the fallen stock of Adam, and that by means of § 
the Eucharist. So far has been shown above; further we read 
in them of the divine origin and duty of the Episcopal regimen; © 
as when he says, “‘ He for whom [ am bound is my witness that 9 


[have not learned this doctrine from flesh of man; the Spirit [ 


proclaimed these words, ‘ Apart from the bishop do nothing,’”— | 
Phil. § 7. The divine authority of the bishop, as the representative 7 
of our unseen Maker and Redeemer, in such words as—* In any | 
delusion of Ins visible bishop, a man trifles rather with the & 
Bishop invisible ; and so, the question is not with flesh, but with § 
God who seeth the secrets."— Magn. § 3. The doctrine of the § 
three orders: as, for instance, * Do all things ina unanimity of God, 
the bishop holding precedency over you in the place of God, and 
the Presbyters in the place of the council of Apostles, and the 
Deacons, my dearest, entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ.” § 
—Ibid.§ 6. ‘The doctrine of unity, as when he says, “ All that 

are of God, and Jesus Christ, these are with the bishop; and all 
that shall repent and turn to the unity of the Church, these also 
shall be of God.”— Phil. § 3. The doctrine of the Church's 
Catholicity: “ The bishops, who are stationed at the ends of the 
earth, are after the mind of Jesus Christ”—Eph. § 3. The dio- 
cesan system: “ Do honour to thy see,” he says to Polycarp, **éx#- 
xei cou Tov téwov, with all earnestness fleshly and spiritual.”—Pol. § 
§ 1. The sin of going by individual judgments in matters of 
faith: * Be not deceived, brethren; whosoever followeth one that 
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creates schism, he inherits not the kingdom of God; whosoever 
walks by another man’s opinion, be consents not to the passion of 
Christ.”—.Phil. § 3. What, may be called the sacramental cha- 
racter of unity: ‘f There is one Jesus Christ, who surpasses all 
things: together therefore haste ve all, as to a temple of God, as 
to one altar, as to one Jesus Christ, who proceeded from one 
Father, and is in one and to one returned.”— Magn, § 7. ‘The 
consecrating power and authority of bishops over all Church ap- 
pointments : ‘* Let no one do any thing pertaining to the Church 
apart from the bishop; let that be esteemed a sure Eucharist, 
swhich is administered either by the bishop or by those to whom 
he has committed it. Where the bishop is seen, there let the body 
of believers be; even as where Christ Jesus is, there is the Ca- 
tholic Church, Apart from the bishop it is lawful neither to 
baptize, nor to make an agape; but whatever he judges right, 
that also is well pleasing unto God, that all which 1s done be safe 
und sure.”—Smyrn. § 8. Again: “ It is fitting for parties, who | 
purpose matrimony, to accomplish their union with the sanction 
of the bishop.” —Pol. § 5. And the importance of united prayer: 
* Continue in your unanimity, and your mutual prayer,’—-1rall. 
§ 12. ‘* When ye meet often together in the same place, the powers 
of Satan are destroyed, and his deadliness is dissolved by the una- 
nimity of your faith,” § 153. 

To these might be added his implied praise of virginity, and 
his implied countenance of resolves for that purpose, when he 
says, “ If he boasts, he is perishing’—Pol. § 5; see also Smyrn. 
§13. Apparently too his recognition of what has since been 
called the disctplina arcani—'rall. § 5; of what has also been 
called the Limbus Patrum—Magn. § 9; of the Lord’s Day—ib. ; 
of the acceptableness of good works—Pol. § 6; of grace as in- 
herent, not external— Eph. title; of ecclesiastical councils— Pol, 
$7; of departed saints remembering or at least benetitting us— 
trail, § 13;* and of communion with them in life and death— 
Eph. § 12: avd not least important, as throwing a light on all 
that has been said by the contrast, bis hatred and condemna- 
tion of Judaism—Magn. § 10; Phil. §6. Now it requires no 
great sagacity to anticipate that some readers before they get to 
the end of this list may accuse, not us, for we are but stating 
apparent facts, but our venerable author, of Popery; such sus- 
picion we shall leave to die away, as it assuredly will, when theo- 
logical science is better understood. Popery, it cannot be too 
often repeated, is the corruption of these and other true or 
probable doctrines; and so blind has been our opposition during 


* Vide Pearson's uote ia loco. 
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the last 150 years to the corruption, that we have mistaken, and 
given Popery the advantage of our mistaking, the Catholic doc- 
trine or Opinion for It. 

Leaving this misapprehension, against which we are not bound 
here to do more than protest, we invite attention to the remark- 
able phenomenon which these celebrated Epistles present. Are 
they genuine? Are they but genuine on the whole? Are they ge- 
nuine all but certain incidental corruptions which cannot now be 
detected! Let it be granted only as far as this, that the substance 
of them is what Ignatius wrote,—and those who deny this may 
wrestle, as they best can, with the greater difficulties in which 
they will find themselves,—and is any further witness wanting to 
prove that the Catholic system, not im an inchoate state, not in 
doubtful dawnings, not in tendencies, or in implicit teaching, or 
in temper, or in surmises, but in a definite, complete, and dog- 
matic form, was the religion of St.ignatius; and if so, where in 
the world did he come by it? How came he to lose, to blot out 
from his mind, the true Gospel, if this was not it? How came he 
to possess this, except it be apostolic? One does not know, 
which, of the two, most to be struck with,—his precise unhesitating 
tone, or the compass of doctrine he goes through; the latter, 
however, has this particular force, which the former has not, that 
it quite cuts off the suspicion, if any lingers on the mind, that the 
conciseness with which his. sentiments are conveyed has given 
opportunity for their being practised on by theologians, and tor- 
tured into Church meanings which they really have not. Grant- 
ing that, by a mere coincidence, some one form of words in his 
Epistles might have been misinterpreted into an apparent coun- 
tenance of some later doctrine, or that some one word like Suai- 
actypioy or evyapioria might be laden with a sense which came 
in later, it is quite impossible surely that so great a number of 
coincidences should have occurred, that so many distinct doc- 
trines, afterwards existing in the Church, should accidentally find 
a place, find form of words capable of denoting them, and used 
afterwards to denote them, in so short a document. Either the 
Ipistles of St. Ignatius have been the document from which the 
Church system had been historically developed, which no one 
maintains, or the Church system is the basis on which St. Ignatius 
wrote his Epistles. No other alternative presents itself except 
that of denying their genuineness. It is a curious speculation, 
whether in the progress of controversy divines, who are deter- 
mined at all risks not to admit the Church system, will not fall 
back upon it. Stranger things have happened. 

A representation of another kind has lately been attempted, 
which even if it were true as a statement, would be impotent as 
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an argument. Efforts have been made to disparage the personal 
qualifications of the writer, We cannot congratulate the parties 
engaged on the happiness ‘of*théir attempt. ‘They have indeed 
undertaken an odious work without any possible remuneration, 
What can it profit them, though they were ever so able to show, 
what is the utmost that is attempted, that St. Ignatius had an 
inflated style, or that he was excited in the immediate prospect of 
martyrdom? Does bad taste in writing make a person incapable 
of receiving and holding Gospel truth? Or could the expectation 
of torments and death make him forget what he had heard from 
the Apostles, suggest to him. a new Gospel, open upon him an 
original range of ideas, stamp them on his memory, make him 
think that his brethren held them, make them cherish and pre- 
serve this new doctrine as if that which the Apostles had taught 
both him and them, and persuade Polycarp also to edit the record 
of it? nay, moreover, (supposing all these marvels) make him 
prophetic, so that he should anticipate, in almost all its parts, a 
system which came into the Church in the lapse of after cen- 
turies, from Jewish, Pagan, and philosophical sources? ‘That 
from these sources the Church’s doctrines and practices were 
afterwards in a measure corrupted, uo one denies; and the cor- 
respoudence in many cases between the heathen rite or phi- 
losophical dogma and the Christian, favoured the corruption, 
Thus Platonism might corrupt the doctrine of the ‘Trinity in the 
fourth century into Arianism, and Paganism the love-feasts in the 
fifth; but it is quite another thing to say, with Faustus the 
Manichean, that therefore Paganism brought in the Agape, or, 
with Dr, Priestley, that philosophy brought in the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity; and what is not true in the case of this usage and this 
doctrine, need not be true either, and at least must not be assumed 
as true, of other doctrines and rites, which nevertheless may have — 
been incidentally corrupted. Now the great value of St. Igna- 
tius’s Epistles in the controversy is, that their date is prior to the 
earliest which can be alleged with any plausibility for the rise of 
these supposed corruptions, Justin Martyr certainly had been 
iustructed in the Greek philosophy; but what had Ignatius to do 
with Aristotle or Plato? Does any one pretend that there is any 
connection, however remote, between him and the schools of 
Athens? Does his history, parentage, language, or style, betray it? 
Granting, for argument’s sake, that the springs of truth were 
poisoned at Alexandria by Clement and Origen, nay poisoned 
every where, at once, in one and the same way, and without his- 
torical traces of the catastrophe, yet who shall venture to assert, 
in the fullest licence or rather tyranny of conjecture, that St. 
Ignatius, the contemporary and disciple of Apostles, and an 
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Asiatic, was perverted, by causes unknown, to teach as Apostolic 
a false doctrine, and, when travelling to martyrdom, to confess 
it repeatedly and consistently to Churches which had not lost St. 
John’s guidance above half a dozen years? Surely it is impos- 
sible. Give us then but St. Ignatius, and we want nothing more 
to prove the substantial truth of the Catholic system; the proof 
of the genuineness and authenticity of the Bible is not stronger ; 
he who rejects the one, ought in consistency to reject the other. 
And if the Catholic system, as a system, 1s brought so near to 
the Apostles; if it is proved to have existed as a paramount 
seough and a practical principle in the minds of their immediate 
disciples and associates, it becomes a very grave question, on 
this ground alone, waving altogether the consideration of uninter- 
rupted tradition, Catholic consent, and the significant structure 
and implied contents of Scripture, whether the New ‘Testament 
is not to be interpreted in accordance with that system. If in- 
deed it actually refuses to be so interpreted, then indeed we may 
be called on to suspend our judgment; but if only the text of 
Scripture is not inconsistent with the Church system, there is 
surely greater reason for interpreting it in accordance with it, 
than not; for it is surely more unaccountable that a new Gospel 
should have possessed the Church, and that in the persons of its 
highest authorities, and almost in the lifetime and presence of 
Apostles, than that the preserved writings of the latter should not 
have upon their surface the whole of Scripture truth. But to 


enlarge on this subject more, would be entering upon a separate 
disquisition, 


Art. [1}—Ueber den gegenwarligen Zustand des offentlichen 
Unterrichts in den westlichen Staaten von Deutschland, in Hol- 
land, Frankreich und Belgien. (On the present State of 
Public Instruction in the Western States of Germany, in Hol- 
land, France, and Belgium.) Von Friedrich Thiersch. 3 vols. 
Svo. Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1838. 


» Memoir of Bernard Overberg, Teacher of the Normal School 
-* Miinster. From the German of Professor Schubert. 1838. 


‘THE enemies of the Church of England, some years ago so loud 
in their assaults, are at present more to be dreaded because less 
vociferous. ‘Then they thought that her inheritance might be 
best obtained by her destruction; their present plan is to set her 
aside, | in hopes that she will deliver it to them voluntarily. For 
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instance ; she is distinguished from one class of Dissenters, im 
that while both admit the propriety of baptism, the Church de- 
duces, from the intimations of Scripture and the undoubted prac- 
tice of antiquity, that ché/dren should be baptised. But. it is 
admitted that while baptism is clearly set down in Scripture, the 
propriety of infant baptism, though equally certain, is not so ap- 
parent. Let Churchmen be induced to be silent on this part of 
their creed, and incurious observers will shortly disbelieve it. To 
be neutral is to be an enemy. Yet to such neutrality many 
incautious churchmen have in a measure consented, by becoming 
members of the Religious Tract Society. | 

Again,—the Church thinks that one particular form of church 
government is of apostolical authority: Dissenters in the present 
day think that they may do what is most gratifying to human 
nature. An entire suppression of the obligations of any system 
is all which they want. Give them this, and you concede to them 
the question at issue. ‘They are as willing as the enemies of 
Daniel to consent to a temporary silence themselves, if the servant 
of the true God can ouly be compelled to abandon his inestima- 
ble distinction. And here, in lke manner, the professed neu- 
trality of the Religious ‘Tract Society is the most deadly injury . 
under which the Church can suffer. : 

A different class of enemies are now assailing her in a similar 
manner. But they, too, wish to bite before they bark. If they 
can provide a system of universal education independent of the 
Church, they see well enough that they shall cut off her water- 
courses, and leave her to perish by dreught. At first they would 
probably receive the Bible into their institutions; but it would, 
on the part of many of them, be a temporary concession to the 
spirit of the past age: the Bible would soon follow the Church, 
which has been its “ keeper and witness ;” the “ greatest-happi- 
ness-principle” would soon become their “ sermon on. the 
Mount,” and Cocker’s Arithmetic their book of ethics. 

By a singular fatuity these persons have been used to quote 
the example of Germany as a fact in their favour. Words are the 
money of fools; and the name of “ Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion” has been the talisman apparently which has induced them 
to see in Prussia the prospect which they desire, True it is that 
notwithstanding defects or irregularities which might be supposed 
to thwart any effort, an efficient and useful course of education 
prevails in that country; but that its internal government is worked 
with address, diligence and honesty, is no proof that its constitu- 
tion could not be bettered. On the other hand it is notorious 
that no government is embarrassed by greater natural difficulties, 
or requires the exercise of greater skill, than that of Prussia, And 
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we are satisfied that a truer knowledge of its institutions would 
only make Englishmen better satisfied with their own. We should 
see the wisest statesmen labouring to attain what Providence has 
happily bestowed upon us: we should detect the inconveniences 
which are encountered for want of that which we enjoy; and the 
universal recognition of principles which have been the prolific 
source of our adrol waadov ovres 
trépous. 

With this view we draw the attention of our readers to the first 
work with which we have headed this article. Its author, a dis- 
tinguished German scholar, was employed by the King of Bava- 
ria, during the years 1853, 1834, 1833, to visit the schools in the 
western part of his dominions. The royal commission directed 
him “ to extend his journey as far as possible into the neighbour- 
ing states, and to include in his report the observations thus ac- 
cumulated.” From the Rhenish provinces of Bavaria, he passed 
into Prussia, and on its state he supplies several important 
notices. With his remarks on the classical schools we shall not 
trouble the reader. ‘The general principle of their management 
is well known, It is here that the arbitrary maxims of conti- 
nental policy stand forth in the most prominent manner. The 
gymnasium and the university are as much under the civil super- 
intendence of government as the army under its military control. 
As every Prussian is compelled to be a soldier, so for every man 
who aims at any public employment the drill of the authorized 
professor is equally compulsory: the king is sole patron, legis- 
lator and visitor. ‘This is doubtless a great evil. It 1s inconsist- 
ent with the existence of those free institutions which have been 
so long the glory and happiness of this country, and which would 
be stopped at once if they were diverted by force into a common 
orbit. Professor Girres, in his defence of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, while describing in his forcible but grotesque manner 
the evils of a system of unnatural centralization, complains that 
“not only the executive and judicial officers, but the whole clergy 
of Protestant Germany, are but so many ministers of the state.” * 
It is not surprising to find an ultramontane Romanist like Gorres 
objecting to this state of things, “ The Church,” he says, “ is 
not like a maid-servant which has entered into the service of the 
state: she is free, perpetually free ; her liberty cannot be aban- 
doned.” + But it 1s curious to see the answer to this complaint 
in a Protestant writer of great celebrity, by whose voice the more 


religious and conservative party in Praseia has expressed its sen- 
timents :— 


* Athanasius, von J, Gorres, p. 100, + P. 38. 
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“On our side,” says Professor Leo, of Halle, “is a Church, which in 
fact is assuredly neither consistent nor independent ; whieh accordingly, 
regarded as a fabric, is nothing at all--a mere creature of the State,— 
but which is in this condition but for the moment, and for its own bene- 
fit: spiritualis libertas ecclesiee cum politica servitute optime stare potest. 
We neither believe that the Church was born at first to discharge the 
service of a humble drudge, nor that her whole future being is to be 
confined to that state of existence to which she was reduced in Protestant 
Germany shortly after the Reformation; but we comfort ourselves 
respecting her actual situation because it has plainly been ordered by 
the wise Providence of God. For as of old the Lord brought his people 
into Egypt, and subjected it tu the yoke of the heathen, that he might 
shield it from the assault of surrounding barbarians, and let it grow to 
strength within the barriers of Egyptian civilization, and afterwards 
wonderfully brought it out from the hard bondage of Pharoah; so has 
the Protestant Church of Germany. been deprived of its liberty that it 
might be protected,” &c.* 


This has been the language of the better class of German 
divines ever since the days of Luther. Of course men can have 
no assurance of receiving the gifts of grace except through the 
successors of the Apostles; and even to depart from those prin- 
ciples of church-order which prevailed in primitive times 1s to 
incur a risk which it is impossible to justify. Yet much excuse 
is doubtless to be found in the anomalous and unhappy situation 
into which papal oppression had reduced the Church; and the 
Pope had set the example of invading the civil constitution of 
the empire, before the Somes Reformers took refuge under the 
protection of their own native chiefs against the tyranny of Rome. 
Bishop Herman invoked the aid of the Saxons against the Italian 
Prelate, just as Arminius had roused them fourteen centuries 
before against the eagles of the empire. And so stands the mat- 
ter at this day. If there is any Saba in Prussia, it is assuredly 
the King, and Von Altenstein, the minister of public instruction, 
is his vicar-general, We believe that this state of things is satis- 
factory to no one. The Rationalists might be expected to like it, 
because it is a substitution of the laws of natural religion for 
those of Christian faith : 

—— rex idem Anius, Phoebique sacerdos. 


But then the Rationalists are not good subjects any more than 
good Christians—fear God, honour the King, are commands 
which cannot be dissevered. We fancy that even the high monar- 
chical party feel its incongruity; and the establishment of a differ- 
ent system in the Roman Catholic part of Prussia is an omen of 
better things. ‘* No one shall become a professor, or shall read 


* Sendschreiben an J, Girres, p. 10. 
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lectures in the Roman Catholic Faculty of Theology,” say the 
statutes of the recently-founded university of Bonn, “ without 
previous reference to the archbishop, who shall be empowered to 
disallow his appointment on account of objections to his doctrine 
or conduct.” ‘There is no room here for such a display of insub- 
ordination, as that lately exhibited among ourselves in the humi- 
liating letters of the Professor of divinity in one of our universities 
to his ecclesiastical superior. And this is the provision which 
the King of Prussia consents to make in an university of his own 
founding, for the discipline of the Romish Church. But how is 
so rigid an observance of ancient order regarded by Protestant 
Germany? Let us hear again the remarks of Professor Leo. 

‘‘ T confess to you openly that [ feel ashamed, sometimes, to be com- 
pelled to confess myself a Protestant, when I see that so many pass 
under this name who have not the least feeling for those principles on 
which our party in the Church was founded; who know nothing at all 
of those doctrines for which their fathers bazarded life and substance, 
but who have altogether relinquished those very foundations of Chris- 
tianity, to which Rome has held fast even to this very day..... But 
what has brought our Protestant world so low, save that we want what 
you possess, discipline and strict Church order ?” 


‘There is nothing in these words of one who by inheritance is 
really a Protestant, which would make us so desirous, as some of 
our brethren have been, of applying that epithet to our branch 
of the Church Catholic in England. It rather implies a feeling 
of the necessity of some better system in Germany: a wish for 
something like that which we possess—a true hierarchy, to which 
the management of education in Protestant universities could be 
committed, and which could exercise that authority for the benefit 
of Prussia, which will never be exerted by popish prelates, ex- 
cept for the subversion of a throne which they abhor. This 
feeling was strongly called forth a short time ago, when Vatke 
was made Professor of Divinity at Berlin, Von Altenstein had 
not Lord Melbourne’s excuse, such as it was, when he imposed a 
Professor upon the Church; because there are no bishops in 
Prussia, whose previous silence might be construed into the 
position that the new doctrines had her approval. It was his 
duty, therefore, to have informed himself whether it was con- . 
sistent with the principles of Lutheran divinity, to maintain that 
the Jews, at the time of their Exodus, worshipped the planet 
Saturn, and that the law of Moses, and the service of “ the 
Lord of Hosts,” was subsequently acquired by intercourse with 
the polished and comparatively religious inhabitants of Canaan. 
The minister Von Altenstein did not profess to understand this 
somewhat unexpected view of Aramaic history: “I am no theo- 
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logian,” was his excuse, “ but Professor Vatke is evidently a man 
of learning, and since you have Hengstenberg on the side of the 
orthodox, the other party alse deserves a hearing.” But there isa 
large and happily an increasing party in northern Germany, to 
whom this excuse was not satisfactory, who consider that to take 
ison is not the best Mithridate for mankind in general, and that 
the Church should have authorised officers who are theologians, to 
revent evils which it is impossible to cure. The following is 
3h aed Gorres’ view of their sentiments—he calls them Pietists, 
referring however to no particular point in their opinions, but 
employing the term as a mere argumentum ad invidiam, just as 
O’Connel speaks of Saxon oppressors, or certain magazines of 
Oxford-Tract doctrine. 


“This party,” he says, “holds by Christianity; it knows well that 
government can be built on no other stable foundation ; but by Chris- 
tianity it means such a system as has displayed itself under the pines of 
the north..... Its object is then, upon a spot artificially levelled, to 
build after the example of England, a sort of episcopal Church, and to 
make bishops, appointed by state order, the pillars of its new edifice, 
till it succeeds in thereby building up again the ruins of its ancient 
Presbyterian edifice. In this plan, as much as is convenient is to be 
taken from the model of the (Roman) Catholic hierarchy: something is 
to be borrowed from the Liturgy, the Sacramental service, and the 
external decorations of worship, and from the discipline of the Church 
whatever consists with Protestant liberty. On this restored Church, 
now made its domestic chapel, shall the fabric of the state raise itself.""— 
Athanasus, p. 101. 


Enough has been adduced to show, that if academical instruc- 
tion in Prussia is not subject to Church authority, it is because 
there is no Church authority to which it can be subjected; and 
since the evil is confessed, it is to be hoped that in time it will be 
remedied. But the existence of a parochial system makes it 
possible to put the instruction of the lower orders into the hands 
of the authorized teachers of religion, and in their cases, there- 
fore, that system is in reality adopted. The education of the 
poor in Prussia is in the hands of the clergy. On this subject 
we need only refer to Cousin’s Report. 


“Si les universités appartiennent a l'état seul et l’instruction secon- 
daire aux provinces, l'instruction primaire appartient en tres-grande 
partie au département et 4 la commune. Toute commune doit avoir, 
= la loi méme de l'état, une école, et la pasteur ou curé du lieu est 

inspecteur né de cette école, avec un comité communal d’administration 
et de composé de quelques notables et appelé Schulvorstand.” 
—p. 159. | 


As this state of things puts education professedly in the hands 
NO. XLIX.—JAN, 1839. G 
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of the clergy, so practically we find that it is by them that it is 
administered, Of this we need no clearer proof than the constant 
attempt which is made in Prussia to provide separate schools for 
children of different religious persuasions. ‘The admixture of 
children of different confessions in the same school may, in many 
instances, be the only means by which they can attain the benefits 
of instruction: but where this system is voluntarily selected as 
the most desirable, the religious instruction of the children must 
obviously be made a secondary consideration. In Prussia, in- 
stances occur where the size of the place makes it impossible to 
maintain more than one school, but whenever the township is 
large enough, the education of children of different communions 
is severally provided for. On this subject we will quote the & 
observations of Thiersch, after his visit to the normal school at § 
Kaiserlautern in Rhenish Bavaria, which, with a view of allaying 


the religious animosity which once prevailed in the palatinate, is 


open to all denominations. 


“ The experience of other countries shows us that when seminaries 
are divided (according to religious persuasions), peace is preserved both 
among teachers and communities, indeed that this happens the more, 
the more completely any confession is allowed to follow its own course 
in supplying its real wants. Of these, one of the chief is the training 
and instruction of the individuals to whom the care of elementary schools 
is to be entrusted, and the fact that this end cannot be attained without 
their being firmly rooted in the sentiments of a Christian confession, is 
a sufficient reason for dividing seminaries according to confessions, as is 
done in Nassau, Prussia, and elsewhere.” —vol. i. p. 35. 


Another indication of the feeling which prevails in Prussia 
regarding elementary schools, may be gathered from the subjects 
which it is thought most important to teach. It has ever been 
the system of a certain party among ourselves to maintain the 
supreme importance of physical attainments for the lower orders, 
to dwell on the unprofitable nature of the text books at our na- 
tional schools, and to talk of useful as opposed to religious know- 
ledge. Let us hear what is the judgment on this point in Prussia. 


After visiting the normal school at Neuwied, Professor Thiersch 
says, 


“The subjects of instruction have lately been reduced in number. 
The privy councillor had come to the painful conclusion, during 
his journey of inspection, that in the elementary schools the main sub- 
jects, reading, arithmetic, writing, and even Christian instruction, were 
neglected, and that the teachers, on the other hand, directed their atten- 
tion to history, geography, the study of nature, and other points of less 
immediate importance. This evil he thought must be met by confining 
tnstructiou in the seminaries to a smaller number of subjects..... The 
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fault which he opposed, according to the unanimous testimony of well- 
informed men, is found elsewhere also, and is indeed of very wide ex- 
tent; it arises from that over attention to logic and mathematics, the 
result of the Pestallozian and similar schools, which in many seminaries 
for the education of masters is still sanctioned. ‘The consequence is, 
that the young men form a wrong estimate of themselves and their 
duties; they think the elementary subjects slight and unimportant; and 
endeavour to-raise themselves and their pupils to a region which they 
suppose to be higher, better adapted to their own talents and to the 
improvement of youth. ‘Thus it comes to pass that the schools fail of 
their object—instead of producing gme who within the limited range 
of their ideas and wants are well instructed, and who are therefore 
domestic, content, Christian and submissive, town and country are full 
of people who are half wise and wholly discontented ; and who, instead 
of having the comforts of Christianity secured to them, are given up as a 
prey to the sophistry of the age.”—-vol. i, p. 421. 


The Prussian government has not failed to guard on previous 
occasions against a tendency which, to employ a German expres- 
sion, would make use of schools “ to extend Heathendom among 
Christians.” So long ago as in 182 the school-inspectors were 
cautioned against “ the unprofitable half-knowledge which was 
creeping in;” and were reminded “ that the object was not to 
teach many things, but to Jay a solid foundation.” ‘ See”—was 
the injunction given to them—* that what is of real importance 
is thoroughly taught, and as the foundation of all instruction let 
children be trained up to piety, the fear of God, and Christian 
humility.”—Thiersch, vol. 1. p. 407. 

Where this is the predominant feeling on the subject of educa- 
tion, we may be sure that its connection with the religion of the 
country, if not kept up by positive laws, will yet be maintained 
by the more authoritative enactments of unwritten practice. Ac- 
cordingly we are told by Professor Thiersch that the Church 
character of the instruction of the lower orders is every where 
preserved, the clergy of both Churches have their fitting influ- 
ence, and the main effort is directed as much to the cultivation 
of a pious and Christian disposition as to the attainment of the 
necessary acquirements.”—vol. i. p. 408. And of the Rhine 
province he says: “ Its schools, about 2000 in number, are every- 
where connected with the churches. ‘Thus at Cologne the six- 
teen parishes have sixteen boys and as many girls’ schools,”— 
vol. i, p. 411. In truth everything is supposed to depend on 
giving its full effect to this part of the system. It is the objection 
which is sometimes heard in Germany against seminaries for 
schoolmasters that they may be expected to weaken this connec- 
tion; and such a danger is that which is especially guarded 
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of the clergy, so practically we find that it is by them that itis 
administered. Of this we need no clearer proof than the constant 
attempt which is made in Prussia to provide separate schools for 
children of different religious persuasions. ‘The admixture of 
children of different confessions in the same school may, in many 
instances, be the only means by which they can attain the benefits 
of instruction: but where this system is voluntarily selected as 
the most desirable, the religious instruction of the children must 
obviously be made a secondary consideration. In Prussia, in- 
stances occur where the size of the place makes it impossible to 
maintain more than one school, but whenever the township is 
large enough, the education of children of different communions 
is severally provided for. On this subject we will quote the 
observations of Thiersch, after his visit to the normal school at 
Kaiserlautern in Rhenish Bavaria, which, with a view of allaying 


the religious animosity which once prevailed in the palatinate, is 
open to all denominations. 


“ The experience of other countries shows us that when seminaries 
are divided (according to religious persuasions), peace is preserved both 
among teachers and communities, indeed that this happens the more, 
the more completely any confession is allowed to follow its own course 
in supplying its real wants. Of these, one of the chief is the training & 
and instruction of the individuals to whom the care of elementary schools § 
is to be entrusted, and the fact that this end cannot be attained without 
their being firmly rooted in the sentiments of a Christian confession, is 
a sufficient reason for dividing seminaries according to confessions, as is 
done in Nassau, Prussia, and elsewhere.” —vol. i. p. 35. 


Another indication of the feeling which prevails in Prussia § 
regarding elementary schools, may be gathered from the subjects § 
which it is thought most important to teach. It has ever been 
the system of a certain party among ourselves to maintain the 
supreme importance of physical attainments for the lower orders, 
to dwell on the unprofitable nature of the text books at our na- 
tional schools, and to talk of useful as opposed to religious know- 
ledge. Let us hear what is the judgment on this point in Prussia. 


After visiting the normal school at Neuwied, Professor Thiersch 
says, 


“ The subjects of instruction have lately been reduced in number. 
The privy councillor had come to the painful conclusion, during 
his journey of inspection, that in the elementary schools the main sub- 
jects, reading, arithmetic, writing, and even Christian instruction, were 
neglected, and that the teachers, on the other hand, directed their atten- 
tion to history, geography, the study of nature, and other points of less 
immediate importance. This evil he thought must be met by confining 
tmstruction in the seminaries to a smaller number of subjects..... The 
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fault which he opposed, according to the unanimous testimony of well- 
informed men, is found elsewhere also, and is indeed of very wide ex- 
tent; it arises from that over attention to logic and mathematics, the 
result of the Pestallozian and similar schools, which in many seminaries 
for the education of masters is still sanctioned. The consequence is, 
that the young men form a wrong estimate of themselves and their 
duties; they think the elementary subjects slight and unimportant; and 
endeavour to-raise themselves and their pupils to a region which they 
suppose to be higher, better adapted to their own talents and to the 
improvement of youth. ‘Thus it comes to pass that the schools fail of 
their object—instead of producing pupils who within the limited range 
of their ideas and wants are well instructed, and who are therefore 
domestic, content, Christian and submissive, town and country are full 
of people who are half wise and wholly discontented ; and who, instead 
of having the comforts of Christianity secured to them, are given up as a 
prey to the sophistry of the age.”—-vol. i, p. 421, 


The Prussian government has not failed to guard on previous 
occasions against a tendency which, to employ a German expres- 
sion, would make use of schools “ to extend Heathendom among 
Christians.” So long ago as in 1822 the school-inspectors were 
cautioned against “ the unprofitable half-knowledge which was 
creeping in;” and were reminded “ that the object was not to 
teach many things, but to Jay a solid foundation.” ‘ See”—was 
the injunction given to them—* that what is of real importance 
is thoroughly taught, and as the foundation of all instruction let 
children be trained up to piety, the fear of God, and Christian 
humility." —Thiersch, vol. 1. p. 407. 

Where this is the predominant feeling on the subject of educa- 
tion, we may be sure that its connection with the religion of the 
country, if not kept up by positive laws, will yet be maintained 
by the more authoritative enactments of unwritten practice. Ac- 
cordingly we are told by Professor Thiersch that the “ Church 
character of the instruction of the lower orders is every where 
preserved, the clergy of both Churches have their fitting influ- 
ence, and the main effort is directed as much to the cultivation 
of a pious and Christian disposition as to the attainment of the 
necessary acquirements,”—vol. i. p. 408. And of the Rhine 
province he says: “ Its schools, about 2000 in number, are every- 
where connected with the churches. ‘Thus at Cologne the six- 
teen parishes have sixteen boys and as many girls’ schools,”— 
vol. i, p. 411. In truth everything is supposed to depend on 
giving its full effect to this part of the system. It is the objection 
which is sometimes heard in Germany against seminaries for 
schoolmasters that they may be expected to weaken this connec- 
tion; and such a danger is that which is especially guarded 
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against by those who are at the head of those institutions, them- 
selves commonly persons in holy orders. ‘Their task is of course 
the more difficult in consequence of the deficiencies in the Lu- 
theran system of Church discipline. ‘There is much truth in 
Professor Thiersch’s remarks on the proposed limitation of the 
subjects of instruction at Neuwied. 


‘“« The restriction of instruction to what is necessary cannot be consi- 
dered an appropriate remedy, for if completely carried through it reduces 
schoolmasters below the level of educated citizens, with whom they 
ought at all events to be equal in knowledge, in order to retain their 
fitting estimation. It is not necessary for a master to teach all that he 
knows: indeed to teach well he must know more than he teaches. The 
mistake is rather one of plan and disposition.” —vol. i. p, 422. 


What is the natural and therefore the right plan on this subject 
a few words will make apparent. It depends upon the obvious 
principle that the minds of the children of the poor should be 
formed by communicating to them such knowledge as may be 
useful in after-life. Iu the higher classes this is far from being 
requisite. Where many years can be bestowed on the important 
work of building up the understanding, there 1s no reason why 
we may not avail ourselves of the temporary aid of subsidiary 
architecture. ‘There is time enough to adorn the exterior when 
we are sure that the main pillars are firmly cemented. And it is 
a positive advantage that the subjects on which the powers of the 
mind are to be exercised and confirmed should not tempt to pre- 
mature display, But in the case of the poor it is otherwise. 
They can at all events learn so little that it is necessary to hus- 
band their resources, A palace may require complicated scaf- 
folding which in a cottage would waste necessary materials. What 
then is the knowledge which in after-life will be useful to the 
poor? It must clearly be something which will be remembered 
and applied. Other pursuits may sharpen the faculties and ex- 
ercise the judgment, but unless they turn upon that which will be 
lastingly remembered, they contribute nothing to the permanent 
stock of knowledge. And this decides the question in regard to 
many subjects which are of the utmost benefit to the higher 
ranks. ‘The study of the classics, for instance, is of supreme im 
portance to the educated classes, little as many of them subse- 
quently remember, and slightly as they often value what they have 
learnt. But in this it is the exercise of mind and not the know 
ledge attained, which is beneficial. 

The question depends then upon a further one—what will the 
poor remember’ Now facts soon pass from the mind unless 
connected by some systematic arrangement. In those who cal 
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be said to have received a complete education, the parts of know- 
ledge are bound together by a luminous principle of mutual 
dependence ; everything radiates from a common centre; the de- 
tails of history and physical investigation are regarded as appli- 
cations of those general laws which philosophy unfolds, and no- 
thing stands alone in the universe of God. To the wise man 
every thing is “set against another,” and “God hath set the world 
in his heart.” It is only then by finding a place in this expansive 
field of vision that facts can be retained. Now what is the poor 
man’s intellectual system? He too must have some centres round 
which his knowledge can arrange itself; a bare congeries of facts 
it would be equally hopeless and unprofitable for him to retain. 
And while in the case of educated men taste or situation gives a 
direction to their thoughts, the circumstances of the poor decide 
what is to be their knowledge. We may be quite sure that it 
will not be anything which is not connected in some way with 
the practical necessities of life. The poor man’s system 
will neither be that of Locke, nor that of Hegel; not because 
they are false, but for the far more important reason—that they 
are impertinent. The facts of chemistry wil! convey to him as 
little real knowledge as those of judicial astrology, because he 
can have no such acquaintance with them as shall enable him to 
see them in their bearing and effects. (There may be persons 
among the manufacturing population, whom their employments in- 
troduce to knowledge of a more varied kind: but in common the 
remark holds true.) Even history, in its avider extent, is without 
interest to him, because he has no such familiarity with its grander 
features as can give connection to the individual facts which 
come before him. If any one doubts the soundness of these ob- 
servations, let him try the experiment on our rural population,. 
Let him meet the most intelligent of them as they return from 
their daily labour, and see whether they take any interest in hear- 
ing about Alfred or Camillus. And yet this is not from want of 
capacity. For let allusion be made to the characters described 
in Holy Writ and to the incidents there recorded, and it will 
find ready entrance to the hearer’s mind. The reason is that ne- 


‘cessity confines the poor man’s studies to but a small sphere, and 


that the Bible is the only book which excites a continual response 
in his heart through the sympathies of our common nature, As 
he returns from his daily toil, the village steeple, rising from 
among its surrounding trees, perhaps the village bells telling that 
the country pastor is about to offer up the prayers of the congre- 
gation, remind him that from all the effects and influences of this 
part of knowledge he is not excluded. With little time to give 
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except to what is of immediate importance, what can he find that 
will interest him in a discussion on alkalis and acids, on the nuta- 
tion of the poles or nodes of the ecliptic: But the remembrance 
that in that church-yard lies a parent or a child, and that the 
vacant space is reserved for himself, is a thought which comes 
home to him. 

Thus it is that the Bible is the poor man’s book of knowledge. 
Other learning, except so far as it is brought into exercise in the 
practical details of life, he will shortly lose, but whatever infor- 
mation can be made to radiate from this centre will be retained 
by its relation to the spiritual necessities of his nature. It is not 
only on account of its injurious tendency therefore that we are 
unwilling to distract the minds of the poor with a superficial ac- 
count of various subjects, but because it is a waste of means 
which should be carefully husbanded. They have no time to 
bestow on the preparation of other material than that which 1s 
to stand them in stead during after-life. It is no waste of time 
to mature the taste of the future student of English literature by 
teaching him the scansion of Greek verses, but an accurate ac- 
quaintance with systems of Dochiniacs would be a poor collec- 
on of facts with which to enter on the business of a watchmaker, 
Just as useless would be a knowledge of various and unconnected 
phenomena to a person whose situation confined him to the pur- 
suits of daily labour. Having no centre im his feelings and 
affections, they would shortly be as though they never existed. 

This result of the attempt to educate the poor without refer- 
ence to the system of their subsequent requirements, has been 
abundantly confirmed by persons intimately acquainted with the 
German population. The facts which they learn, so far as they 
are not of a practical nature, are forgotten after a few years, 
We have a sort of specimen of this in the ineffectual attempt to 
reduce the language of the whole country to a common standard. 
‘The High German pronunciation is everywhere taught in schools, 
with a labour and an accuracy very disproportionate to the im- 
portance of the object: but no sooner do the children pour back 
into the streets and mix with the common stream of life, than 
they return to their favourite expressions and intonations: Co- 
logne and Munich are as they were half a century ago; 
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Another part of the German system of instruction appears still 
less likely to leave any lasting deposit—we mean the study of 
lustory. And yet there is this especial ground for its cultivation, 
that Germany, without natural limits, and in some directions 
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not divided from its neighbours by any well-defined difference of 
language, is held together by historical associations rather than 
by physical bands. Some knowledge therefore of its history 1s 
essential to the nationality of the people. ‘There is the same — 
reason therefore here for historical instruction, which there would 
be for giving the higher class of mechanics an acquaintance with 
those physical truths, which their subsequent employments are 
likely to bring before them. Not that we consider history as a 
sealed book to the mass of mankind. But we maintain, as before, 
that no historical knowledge will be retained, which does wot 
connect itself in some way with that system, which roots itself 
through their religious associations, Under this condition we 
should gladly see an acquaintance with the past carried further 
than it is in our own national schools. Wheu we speak of a 
Bible education, the Prayer Book is of course included, as being 
the poor man’s natural commentary ou Holy Scripture. Now 
we should rejoice to see as much history taught as could in my 
way be connected with the elucidation of these two volumes, 
slight sketch, for instance, of the early state of the world ;—the 
four empires ;—the preparation made by the last for the king- 
doms of Christendom ;—the subsequent bistory of the world ;—- 
these seem naturally to be gathered from Holy Scripture, and the 
occasional references to them in the Bible would retain the re- 
collection of what had been acquired. The Prayer Book in like 
manner would lead to a mention of the larger features of ecclesi- 
astical history—the Ordination Service would involve the esta- 
blishment of the Church system under the Apostles, and its in- 
troduction into our own land—the Geueral Preface would con- 
nect itself with notices of the removal of the superstitious prac- 
tices of the middle ages at the time of the reformation of our 
Church—the service for the martyr monarch would suggest its 
perils during the Great Rebellion. These subjects might be 
taught to children with the certainty that they would be brought 
back to their recollection in after-life. There would be no de- 
parture therefore from the principle so inapplicable to men who 
enjoy a liberal education, but so important where a few immature 
years are all that can be spared for mental culture; a wide field 
would be opened for the improvement of the faculties, and yet 
everything would bear a relation to that one leading system, 
which alone can retain its place in the nation’s mind. 

But we must give the reader an account of the actual working 
of one of the Prussian Normal Schools, as it is presented to us 
by Professor Thiersch. We select his notice of the seminary 
lor schoolmasters at Briihl near Cologne. 
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“ This seminary has existed since 1823, and notwithstanding its ex- 
tent has been supported on very moderate terms. In 1833 and 1834 its 
expenditure was laid at 6571 dollars [985/. 13s.]: in 1835 and 1836, 
it was raised to 6682 dollars [1002/, 6s.]. Of this sum there goes to 


£ 


Teacher 

Teacher OO 

Assistant Teacher 

Management of the House...........- 15 

There is set aside as 
372 
“The remaining sum goes for, Ist, the expenses of teaching, and 

pensions to the students. ‘The principle laid down is that the scholars 
are to provide their own food and clothing, and to look to the Institu- 
tion merely for instruction and preparation for their office: but as a 
further benefit the Institution assists them with pensions, and in other 
ways diminishes their expenses. Thus a building is provided where 
they have free lodging, fire and lights; and a contract is made with the 
housekeeper for their maintenance, which is delivered (under direction 
of the superior) at the rate of 4 groschen 5 pfennings daily, [about 5d.] 
The Institution pays for the cleaning of the house where they live, but 
no attendance is provided, the students wait upon themselves. A stu- § 
dent’s expenses are about 80 dollars [12/.] yearly, a part of which is 
supplied by a pension, but never more than 50 dollars [7/. 10s.) The § 
pensions, in which 2000 dollars [300/.] are yearly expended, were at first 
given in advance at entrance, but at present there prevails the wise precau- 
tion that they are bestowed three months after entrance, regard being had 
both to desert and to necessity, and an accurate report having beeu 
made of the diligence, conduct, and advance of the pupils. Neither are 
the pensions given to the pupils in money, but are reserved as a draw- 
back on the expenses of maintenance. ‘The young men are divided into 
three classes, according to which they receive pensions equivalent to one- 
fourth, one-half, or one-third of the cost of their support. 


** Young men are received into this Institution in consequence of an 


examination which takes place at the seat of government in each circle, | 
aud which is conducted by some practical schoolmaster, under the con- 
trol and with the assistance of the school councillors of the circle. . . . 
The following are the subjects of examination on admission : 
“1. Bible history and catechism. 
**2. The four first rules of arithmetic, fractions, and the rule of three. 
* 3. The German language, i. e. reading, the easier rules of grammar, 
short and easy compositions. 
‘4. Music, i.e. some knowledge of the piano and violin, but this it 
has been found impracticable to obtain, and it is sufficient 
show a capacity for music. 
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“5, Singing, so far as the ability to execute plain church music from 
notes. Even to this however. candidates are not found to attain, 
and it is enough if their voices promise well for singing. Sub- 
ordinate subjects are not inquired into. ji 

“The candidates must be at least 18 years old, with a sound habit of 

body and a blameless character. The order of 1827 fixed it as suffici- 
ent that they should have entered on their 18th year; previously they 
were admitted when they had completed their 16th. Many come how- 
ever who are 20 years old. Though there is no precise limit, yet per- 
sons are seldom admitted above the age of 30. At the last examination 


in the Circle of Dusseldorf.... 10 out of 55 Candidates 
Aix-la-Chapelle 16 .... 32. 
were judged worthy of admission. 
“ In the instruction given after they enter the seminary the following 
are the objects pursued. | 
‘1. An exact instruction in the subjects taught at elementary schools, 
founded upon the basis of their previous education. | 

‘2, An introduction to the right way of teaching and managing 
children. 

“3. The attainment and confirmation of a pious and virtuous disposi- 
tion. 

“The subjects of instruction are, 

“1, Religion, so that the pupils shall be capable of giving an account 
of their religious principles. | 

“2. The German language, i.e. reading with proper emphasis, cor- 
rect writing, grammatical accuracy of expression, with a dis- 
crimination of the poetical and prosaic style. 

‘3, Arithmetic and geometry, but more particularly examples in 
practical reckoning. | 

‘4, Geography and an elementary knowledge of History. 

“5. The art of teaching [Padogogik und Didaktik |, not the bare 
theory, but the actual application of it to practice. 

“6, Calligraphy and drawing. 

“7, Singing and music. 

8. The cultivation of fruit-trees. 

“Of these subjects, religion, arithmetic, writing and singing are in- 
dispensable: the others are less necessary. The lesson hours are so 
divided, that three or four fall in the morning, and three in the after- 
noon. The director gives sixteen or eighteen lessons a week, the other 
teachers twenty-four or twenty-six. ‘The demand for teachers, and the 
poverty of most of the pupils makes it necessary to limit the course of 
Instruction to two years, but it would be very advisable that a third 
should be passed at the seminary. The young men acquire the practical 
habit of teaching at an elementary school, which is in connection with 
the seminary and directed by one of its teachers. 

“ The following is the number of schoolmasters which this Institution 
supplied during seven years. 
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In the year 1828 43 
SI 
BBS] 42 
44 


The benefits of such an Institution if well conducted, and the 
mischief it is capable of effecting in the hands of ill-disposed men 
are manifest, e have then the testimony of collective Ger- 
many that the only safe foundation for such establishments is to 
rear them altogether on a religious foundation, and we are as- 
sured that in point of practice the only method of effecting this 
object is to build them on some single and specific system of 
faith. We have already seen Professor Thiersch’s testimony to 
this fact when he visited the seminary at Kaiserlautern, But in 
truth the dishonest subterfuge of professing to teach no system, 
finds little currency in Germany. We call it a dishonest subter- 
fuge, though doubtless not perceived to be such by many of its 
advocates, because a no-system is in this case as real an entity as 
the Abbot of Unreason was a real being. The Church principle 
—to hold fast the tradition of Christian truth, is arrayed on one 
side; the principle of insubordination—that every one may adopt 
what is good in his own eyes, is opposed to it on the other. It 
is no fair partition, therefore, no just equipoise, which proposes 
that children shall be indoctrinated from their earliest years in 
the notion that they are wiser than their teachers. ‘This (the real 
meaning of the anti-catechetical system) is the very evil which we 
are Opposing: to claim it therefore as a fair condition at the 
commencement of the contest, is a practical petitio principu, 
which proves its advocates to be destitute either of logic or of 
honesty. 

But enough respecting this shallow sophistry, which we men- 
tion, not to refute—that were needless—but merely to observe 
that it finds as little favour with reflecting men in Germany as at 
home. In truth the German system of education has been every 
where called forth by the individual need of some religious com 
munity. It has not been fabricated by the collective nation on 
any principle of political expediency ; it has arisen in different lo- 
calities as the best means of satisfying those spiritual wants, 
which their ancient faith had engendered. ‘True, that in the Pro- 
testant states it has found the government of the Church every 
where in the hands of those temporal princes, to whom it had 
been given in keeping during the frantic excesses of the Bishop 
of Rome, and that education therefore has seemed to be pre- 
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scribed by the secular legislature—yet it has been in truth, be- 
cause their mailed hands held the ergzier, that they have exercised 
a function which was not their own, Instead therefore of the 
introduction of one common system among the discordant con- 
fessions of the empire, each state has established for itself a come 
plete code of education. The ruling power, as the governor of 
the Church, gave its permission, and the execution of the scheme 
was committed to the parochial clergy and to the consistory, by 
which the power of the Church was represented. We happen to 
have before us the old Church-Order for the states of Wirtem- 
berg, and as Wirtemberg possesses at this day the best schools in 
Protestant Germany, it is interesting to trace the “incunabula 
gentis.” In this “ Church-Order” then, originally put forth in 
1660, we find it stated as a main caution in the “ German 
schools” that the master “ instruct the scholars with all truth and 
zeal in the catechism, church-singing and prayer.” We find it 
laid down when mentioning other authorities to which a village 
schoolmaster is required to submit, ‘‘ that he be attentive and 
obedient, as a true servant, to the parson of the parish.” And 
further we read, “ In schools where German alone is taught the 
parson of the parish shall be the superintendent, and every week 
or fortnight at a convenient time he shall go unexpectedly into 
the school to observe how the master conducts himself as to 
teaching and discipline, and shall examine some children in their 
catechism, &c. . . . In like mannner in Gharch during singing 
and catechising he shall observe whether the schoolmasters are 
diligent in bringing their children.” 

This is an example from another part of Germany, and Thiersch 
provides us with similar specimens from the early laws of Prussia. 
But nothing shows more clearly the course of the system, && olay 
ig ola, than that the best sample of Prussian schools should be 
afforded by that stronghold of Romanism, the ancient bishopric 
of Miinster. If these institutions had any but a Church origin, 
they would not have attained their perfection in a soil which the 
liberal press of Germany is ever reviling as hostile to all improve- 
ment. A work recently published under the fictitious name of 
Dr. Walter, exhausts nearly fifty pages in abuse of this “ Eldo- 
rado” of the “ Roman Catholic clerical system,” and affects to 
trace the character of the present Archbishop of Cologne to the 
peculiarities of this the place of his birth, It is curious to com- 
pare these statements, which are merely the ebullitions of infidel 
hatred against any form of Christianity, with the following fact 
recorded by Thiersch :—* [t has been ascertained by the royal 
commission, that of all the recruits who come before them from 
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the Province (of Westphalia) those who belong to the ancien & 
bishopric of Minster are the best instructed in reading, arithmetic § 
and writing.” a 
This pre-eminence is due to the efforts of a man, who up § 
doubtedly had no affection for the anti-catechetical system. Ben & 
nard Overberg was one of those persons whom Providence fashion § 
as its instruments, and who in a retired and humble sphere effect § 
what is in reality as great a work as if it were performed in the § 
sight of nations, and excited the attention of an admiring world, & 
Professor Schubert’s short notice of his services is now given to § 
us by a translator who writes so pleasingly that we tm that he © 
should have any hours of ‘ illness” to ‘* amuse.” é 
however, at hearing the meagre abstract of Cousins’s 
teport in No. XV. of the Quarterly Journal of Education, § 
called an Analysis—a title better applicable to the translator's i 


own preface ; and when he speaks of the wretched system of irte 


ligion introduced into the schools of Holland, we wonder how @ 
any one who bears the name of a Christian can conceal his ab & 
horrence. 
Had we time to say any thing of Overberg’s character, we might @ 
mention the singular contrast between the life now before us, @ 
mellowed down as it is to the colouring which may suit Protes § 
tant spectators, and those hard features of Romanism which are § 
presented in an account of him published shortly after his death J 
by his nephew. He lived, in truth, among friends, by whom the § 
principles of his faith were literally received, and that narrow and § 
bigoted spirit therefore prevailed among them which is essential | 
to genuine Romanism, ‘There was nothing of the spurious hbe § 
rality which is inconsistent enough among Protestants, but a § 
thousand times more so among Papists because more obviously & 
contrary to the conclusions of their own conscience ; and surely 
there is no worse kind of infidelity than that which is engendered J 
by the dishonest and impracticable attempt to reconcile Re § 
tionalism and Pope But with the husk Overberg had also § 
the kernel of the R Romish system. And the centre of his circle § 
was one of those refined and devoted women to whom we oftet 
regret that the benefits of such a pure and elevating creed as that 
of the Church of Eugland had not been extended. The Princess 
Galitzin had the piety of Lady Huntingdon, without her want of | 
taste, and the wit of Hannah More, without her wish to be a 
authoress. Courted alternately by Géthe and Hamann, she 
could appreciate the elegance of one and the profundity of the 
other, but she walked herself in a simpler region, and was com 


tented to follow the guidance of the humble and the good. Het | 
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house at Miiuster was a sort of petty court, where the chivalrous 
and exalted spirit of the middle ages was brought into strange 
collision with the unwholesome and abortive monsters with which 
the spurious philosophy of 'rance was then “ polluting the air.” 
For such tempers, as it seems to us, is that model of primitive 
truth which we have in the Liturgy intended, and for such trem- 
bling feet might our ark afford perfect shelter, were the clergy 
only enabled to carry out more completely those rules of Apos- 
tolical discipline which the Anglican system, unfettered by state 
regulations, would imply. Many such, we doubt not, were ex- 
tricated by Laud and ‘Taylor from the intricacies of Romish error, 
and should the present tides of Jesuitism and Dissent continue 
to rise around us, many more will require the same remedies fo 
their deliverance. ait 
But we must suspend this digression into which the name of 
Bernard Overberg has led us. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to observe that the founder of the most efficient schools 
in Western Prussia was an ecclesiastic, singularly zealous for the 
religious instruction of the young: and the author of one of the 
most popular catechisms. His success seems to have resulted 
from that devotion with which he gave himself up on religious 
grounds to his office as instructor of the Normal school at Miin- 
ster; and if a similar work is ever to be effected for our Chureh,; 
it must be in the hands of men who will enter upon it with the 
same high resolve, and on whom God-shall bestow the same 
spirit of perseverance. ‘That such an effort is needed it were a 
waste of time to attempt to demonstrate. Whether the education 
of those who are to be the instruments of the clergy in fashioning 
the tender years of childhood ought to be left as at present to 
chance, or to be in the hands of men who will labour to give it a 
right direction, can hardly be disputed. We say nothing of the 
training school for masters in London, because it was not de- 
signed, nor is it able to effect this purpose. How to conduct the 
detail of a school by monitors is as different a thing from knowing 
what aud how to teach, as the art of setting a dinner on the table 
is from that of cooking it. And it is difficult to conceive all the 
benefits which might follow from an institution where young 
schoolmasters should be thoroughly grounded in the principles of 
the Church. How many subordinate functions are there in a 
parish, which such persons might most usefully discharge? What 
an effect would follow from their proper initiation in Church 
music? What life would it give to our service, and how much 
Would it tend to attach our people to public worship, if children 


were universally trained to take part in chanting the hymns of 
Scripture ? 
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But not to enter on the wide benefits of this sort which the | 
Church might attain, the result of such an institution would be 
the existence of a class of assistant masters, of which at present | 
we stand in need. Of this we have a specimen in Germany, | 
Preparation for the Normal school being one regular line op 
which a boy can enter, the years from fourteen to seventeen are 
passed in general in rendering assistance to some experienced 
master. In Bavaria, those schoolmasters who require help, and 
whose superintendence is likely to be beneficial, are allowed & 
under a specific license the assistance of young men, who are | 
afterwards to be admitted to the Normal Institution. ‘This seems 
a better plan than that at present adopted at Neuwied of empow- 
ering the director of the seminary to receive such young men into 
his house for private instruction. It is by this means that those 
large schools are dispensed with, which are a very inconvenient 
part of ourownsystem. A national school in full operation, if the 
little people who fill its floor remind one of “ that Pigmean im 
fantry warred on by cranes,” yet in regard to the dissonant 
sounds which assail the ear, has as good a title as the ‘i'rojan 
host to be compared to their winged antagonists. ‘This is really 
a most serious evil; and any one who has watched its actual 
effect may see how it obstructs one practice of great importance 
which prevails in Prussia. Among boys, as among children of 4 
larger growth, those who are most disposed to talk are often the 
very persons whose voices it is neither agreeable nor useful to | 
hear. Now the noise and commotion of our schools makes it 
difficult for the master, even when he teaches in person, without 
giving such a repulse as would be injuriously humiliating, to 
bring home to forward scholars ‘‘ whether or not it be to theif 
advantage to show so very much of themselves.” Of course an 
office of such delicacy cannot be discharged by monitors, But 
in schools where not more than seventy or a hundred children § 
are collected in one room, this object can be effected by the | 
master with the utmost facility. When he asks a question, every 
boy who conceives himself able to answer holds up his hand. 
The master calls upon whom he will: he can thus draw out 
modest merit and teach forward ignorance its true level. And 
thus without such harsh rebukes as may wound the child’s feel- 
ings or permanently depress its spirit, the lesson may be inset 
sibly conveyed, ‘‘ Oh that you would altogether hold your peace, 
and it should be your wisdom.” 

The only question then which remains is by what means Normal 
schools are to be introduced among ourselves, Were our govern- 
ment actuated by the spirit which prevails in Prussia, it would of 
course enable the Church of England to establish them. Nay, 
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would the British legislature do as much for our own Church as 
the King of Prussia does for the hostile Church of Rome, the 
thing would be taken up as a public measure. But on this subject 
we are not left in doubt. Lord Melbourne has told us in the 
House of Lords that he and his ministry do not wish to do any thing 
for the benefit of the Church of Eugland, and we thank him for 
the avowal. We have it therefore on his own showing that what- 
ever is done in this way by the ministerial party will not be done 
with a view of benefiting the Church. We say all this in serious 
sadness, though this short mention of such atrocious wickedness 
might induce the supposition that we spoke in irony; but we are 
stating the bare fact—a fact which we believe many of the Whigs 
deplore, though they will not break with the infidel party, or with 
those dissenters whose dislike to infidelity is at all events less than 
their hatred to the Church, 

Such are our prospects from the administration, But then we 
have the mass both of the people and property of Great Britain 
inourfavour. Be it that by an artfully adjusted arrangement the 
unjust influence of small towns gives the dissenters a large share 
in our national representation, yet what reason have we to be 
discouraged while wealth and numbers are yet with us, not to 
view the subject in its truer and more serious light? It is clear 
that we must do by voluntary effort what ought to be done by 
the collective authorities of the nation. We must provide for the 
education of schoolmasters in the principles of the Catholic Church 
of England. It would be well perhaps if this could be effected 
simultaneously in many places, and above all in connection with 
those diocesan institutions where the authorities of the Church 
are naturally brought together. But the attempt will require to 
be conducted by men possessed of qualities not so widely diffused ; 
men possessing an union of learning audzeal which the ordinary 
remuneration could not purchase, and which it is not possible 
every where to command, We must look rather for men like 
Overberg, brought up with other objects, but who having been 
practically conversant with this necessity of the Church, feel it to 
be their mission to supply its need. Such persons doubtless will 
be to be found. Let the attempt only be made immediately, lest 
a worse Maynooth be founded among ourselves, and we witness the 


mischievous effects of “ an institution to extend heathendom among 
Christians.” 
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Arr. 1V.—Henry 
Character of Henry the Vi 
Rector of St. Giles in the Fields. 


Tne reading public (amongst whom we include ourselves) have 
every reason to be obliged to Mr. ‘Tyler for these two volumes, 
They take in a part of our history which has not been much at 


tended to of late years, from being less connected with our own § 


times, both religiously and politically, than the period following it, 


We are living now, we may say, within the limits of the reformlng : 


era. All that has happened since the Reformation is compara: 
tively modern, so far so, at least, as to be capable of being ap- 
proached bya regular and easy ascent from our own times. This 


is especially the case with the reign of Charles I., and the troubles | 


of the seventeenth century—we are quite at home with them. 


They might have belonged to yesterday as far as regards our sym 
pathies; though it must be confessed im point of chronology, @ 
that we have a formidable line of Georges to penetrate through § 


beforehand, besides other intervening reigns. In the same way 
from the times of the Cavaliers and Puritans to the court of 
Queen Elizabeth, is only one step onward for the imagination to 
carry itself. And so we arrive at last at the period of the Re- 
formation. But there we have to make something of a pause 
before we advance any further. ‘The Reformation closes, we 


may say, our first line of historical associations. And if we a = 


beyond it, we find ourselves in another circle of things, in t 
ancient part, that is, of our modern world; a part not separated 
of course from us in the same way in which the ancient world 
itself is; but only bearing the character of a prior division of the 
modern: or rather, to speak more intelligibly, we find ourselves 
in the Middle Ages, for that generally received term conveys 
pretty much all that we have been trying to express in other lan- 
guage. Mr. Tyler has ventured into this field of history, and 
he deserves our thanks for so doing. But what is more to the 
purpose, he has done his work evidently with great care, and has 
expended considerable pains both in the collection and arrange- 
ment of his facts, and in the remarks and inferences he has 
founded upon them. His style is well supported throughout, 
even to a fault, as he is apt to apply it with too little variation to 
uncongenial topics, and to invest occasionally his judgments of 
chronological and other technical points with a dignity not natu- 
rally belonging to subjects of that class. | 
‘Truth, that is to say historical truth, is the great object Mr. 
Tyler has in view in the publication of these volumes. He does 
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not wish so much to entertain his readers, as to give them the 


yeal matters of fact on the subjects he has taken up. And be 


lanients, though we think unnecessarily, that this strictness in the 
line adopted by him has impaired his work in point-of interest and 
attraction. 
Memoirs,” he says in his preface, “such as these of Henry of 
Monmouth, might doubtless be made more attractive and entertaining, 
were their author to supply the deficiencies of authentic records by the 
inventions of his fancy, and adorn the result of careful inquiry into mat- 
ters of fact by the descriptive imagery and colouring of fiction.” 


We are sorry that Mr. Tyler should indulge in apprehensions 
of this nature, as they appear to us, so far as we are capable of 
judging on the matter, to be wholly unfounded, After all we are | 
disposed to think it somewhat of a mistake always to contrast 
imagination with truth so decidedly to the disadvantage of the 
latter in point of interest. We are most willing, indeed, to ac- 
knowledge truth to be a sad, ordinary, unattractive, insipid affair. 
We will inveigh against it, if required to do so, till our stock of 
suitable epithets is exhausted. But at the same time it must be 
said, that some works of the imagination have gone far to rival it 
in these qualities. We have known works of the imagination, 
which, if left to ourselves, we should never have guessed to have 
come from that divine original, being only at last persuaded of it 
by the strong assurances of the author. In these, as in other 
cases, the evidence of testimony is of course irresistible, and 
therefore we bowed to our authority as in duty bound, Nay, 
and if he had turned round upon us again, and declared that 
it was not imagination, but purely and simply matter of fact, 
we should have bowed again without offering any resistance to 
the change of position. These vicissitudes of reality and fiction 
would not, that we are aware, have at all discomposed our feel- 
ings on the occasion; and like the twin brothers, the Dioscuri of 
classical renown, we could have continued alternating indefinitely 
between earth and sky, the real and the visionary worlds, without 
any great mutations of mind being produced in ourselves, or any 
discourtesy excited by those of our author. 

So much for this view of the subject. All that we mean to 
say is, that truth is not that insipid thing compared with fiction, 
which is taken for granted in a certain style of talking; a style 
which Mr. Tyler has allowed himself to adopt in this instance, 
Imagination in the abstract is undoubtedly an admirable and sub- 
lime faculty, but it is a different thing when we come to con- 
sider particular imaginations, the imaginations of this and that 
mdividual. ‘There is a rapid fall, an unequivocal subsiding, as 
soon as the subject leaves its grand general basis, and begins to 
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dwell upon particular parts. ‘Though, we must observe, that 
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embody itself in instances. In fact, without meaning to be sati. 
rical at all upon our fellow creatures, we will venture to back 
truth, even in point of interest—mere superficial interest, (to say 
nothing of its more solid characteristics), against the imaginations 
of nine-tenths of the human race. | 
Our author then, we think, so far from having motive for re. 
gret in this respect, has every reason to congratulate himself on 
the ground he has assumed. He has done his part as a candid 
and diligent investigator of a difficult, but at the same time inter. | 
esting, period of our history; and has set a good example to 
writers of this department by searching, as he has done, into on- 
ginal sources, wherever he suspected the fairness or the adequacy J 
of later historians. Indeed his work for the greater part is made § 
up of facts, either obtained or authenticated m this way; and is § 
thus curious in an antiquarian point of view, as well as agreeable @ 
in the way of an appendage to our more formal histories; which, 7 
as they take in a larger and more extended field, cannot afford to 


this latter is the most complete and the safest shape in which 
history comes before us, if we look to the whole result: we mean 
the system of division of labour, which hands over one set of 
events to one author, another to another, according to the tastes 
or respective powers of each, instead of having one voluminous 
history for the whole. A person, from one circumstance of 
another, may take peculiar interest in a particular reign, or cen- f 
tury, or era; but this can hardly be the case with respect toa § 
formal line of history ; one can hardly entertain any especial sym & 
pathies towards the period embraced between the landing of § 
Julias Cesar, and the Revolution (shall we say) of 1688. ‘There | 
is a limit to the exercise of predilections and tastes in the histo- 
rical, as well as in the social department; and therefore the 
larger the circle of events which we take in, the more our feeling, 
as historians, must correspond to what is called universal philan- 
throphy in the social world; the least active state, that is to say, 
of the benevolent affections. Mr. ‘Tyler has an advantage in this 
respect, in the limited field he has chosen for his researches. 
He has evidently chosen it because his tastes have led him in 
that particular direction; as the zeal he displays throughout 
defending and setting off of his hero’s character abundantly 
shows. We are not quite sure indeed whether Mr. Tyler is not 
carried away at times by his bias here: as, for example, where 
he tries to relieve Henry from the unfavourable accounts given of 
that prince’s early life. He brings out certainly very respectable 
evidence on his side of the question, and quotes some remark- 
able passages from the contemporary poets Lydgate and Occleve; 
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but we do not think that the inferences to be drawn there or 
‘elsewhere to the same effect, can counterbalance the general 
voice of history and tradition meeting us as early as the times of 
yy Shakspeare. However Mr, ‘Tyler’s work as a whole certainly 
sets Henry’s character before the reader im a very favourable and 
interesting light; at least for ourselves, we can say with truth, 
that we never had so high an idea of that prince before. We 
would refer particularly to the anecdotes given of his behaviour 
in public after the battle of Agincourt, (p. 192) and to the more 
solemn account of his last hours, (chap.28) which he feelingly and 
ably defends from the gratuitous slur thrown over them by Hume, 
We may add that in the four last chapters he satisfactorily ac- 
z uits Henry of all unnecessary severity in his treatment of the 
Lollard party; and proves on the contrary, in the case of the 
more notorious among them who came under the cognizance of 
the law as at that time constituted, that he used every delay that 
a merciful monarch could use.in the execution of justice, and 
gave every chance to the offending party that the laws allowed 
of, 

We shall not however follow Mr, Tyler any further in his bio- 
graphical notices, of which we have endeavoured here to give a 
short and general character; but shall attach ourselves to a sub- 
ject which he bas rather touched upon than discussed, and which 

e regrets the particular object of his work prevented him from 
entering into more. 

“To one point especially,” he observes in his preface, “(a subject in 
itself most animating and uplifting, and intimately interwoven with the 
period embraced by these te mare, be would have rejoiced to have de- 
voted a far greater portion of his book, had it been compatible with the 
immediate design of his undertaking ; ¢he promise and the dawn of the 


Reformation.” 


We shall endeavour in the present article, though we fear very 
defectively, to supply this hiatus in Mr, ‘Tyler’s work, or rather 
this opening which he has placed before us; and which we can- 
not help considering a kind of invitation on our author’s part to 
take up a matter which he felt himself so much interested in, 
and yet, in deference to the main object of his work, compelled 
to forego. Not that he has left it however altogether untouched, 
In the latter part of his work the Lollard party and their 
leaders come in for a considerable share of notice, though only 
incidentally, in consequence of the proceedings which Henry V, 
was obliged to institute against them. We shall make more 
direct use of these reflections further on, but in the meantime we 
are glad to observe how completely our author is opposed to 
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their theology, he is certainly not satisfied with the temper and 
conduct of the Lollards as a party, though he would allow them 
to have their martyrs and confessors. And even with respect to 
this latter point, in the case of one memorable person (Lord 
Cobham) he curtails their list, and shows, though that unfortunate 
nobleman was burnt for heretical opinions, yet that the course of 
civil justice had been completed previously, a fact which is gene- 
rally omitted ; and that this first punishment was inflicted for civil 
crimes, viz. treason-and rebellion. [tis only right, when the subject 
of the Lollards is brought before us, as it is in Mr. Tyler’s work, 
that their character as a party should be explained; and it may be 
useful to do so in the present day especially, in order to show us 
the ambiguous spirit which attended on a separation from the 
Church, even when the Church herself suffered from error and su- 
perstition. We are apt, some of us, to trust too implicitly to the 
reforming spirit which was afloat in those ages, and to leap too 
readily to the conclusion, that if men opposed error, they must 
therefore have held the truth. This does not always follow. 
But we are anticipating our objects here, which is to unfold 
the character of the Lollard party, as far as can be gathered from 
the main facts of this history. 

‘The common view, we believe, taken of the Lollards, records 
them as our first reformers, and the precursors of the great re- 
forming era. Wickliffe and his followers seem to be taking, only 
unsuccessfully, the same course which those who are called par 
excellence the reformers took a century later, and brought toa 
favourable issue. ‘The former indeed are beyond their age; the 
latter are fortunate enough to find the age with them, but they 
are both taken as belonging to the same school in point of cha- 
racter and doctrine; they are both of them the opposers of Ro- 
manism, they are both Protestants. 

We very naturally join the two together in this way, after view- 
ing the prominent points of similarity between them. And 80 
far is of course true, that our reformation is traceable in a great 
measure to the influence of the earlier party. The Wickliffites 
held certain truths opposed to the Romanist system, and they 
doubtless were the channel through which those truths came 
down to our reformers. But this kind of connection, intimate 
though it seems, does not always show the same school and cha- 
racter to be continued. In our own times, for instance, we know 
of a certain party in the Church who derived their sentiments 
originally from the spread of Methodism in the last century. 
Yet it would be clearly a mistake in this instance to speak of the 
former merely as Methodists, without acknowledging their peculiar 
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and independent features, such as result from their being in the 
Church, not out of it; from their strong Calvinistical bias, and 
other points of dissimilarity. ‘They are evidently a different cha- 
racter of school from the other and earlier one, and we find our- 
selves having quite a different idea of each whenever the two are 
brought before our minds. “Nor is there anything odd in this. 
One set of persons take their tenets from another, and still have 
an independent character and position of their own. This is a 
truth which forces itself on our observation as soon as ever we get 
below general titles and descriptions, and follow up the examina- 
tion of parties at all accurately. These have the appearance of 
single objects as we eye them in the vague distance; but as 
we approach nearer, we see them dividing into colours and shades, 
and showing signs of plurality in their composition, In this way 
we throw all the reformers together, the earlier and the later ones 
into one school of religion, looking upon them only as reformers, 
and not inquiring into their character further, But there is a ge- 
neral line of difference between them, very observable to any one 
who is capable of taking in distinctions; who is, if one may use 
the phrase here, a judge of character; for parties and schools 
have a character of course as well as individuals 

If we were required then to give a view of the Lollard body as 
they stand in history, we should not be inclined to append them to 
our school of Reformers. Atleast if we did so, we should draw 
a broad mark of distinction at the same time ; and for this reason, 
the Lollards were opposers of the Papal system, but they took 
their stand out of the Church, in order to oppose it. The Re- 
formers remained in the Church, and maintained the struggle 
there. We are not passing judgment here on the measures or 
sentiments of the latter class, either for good or bad. The views 
of some amongst them tended, doubtless, to lower and secularize 
the Church: still, those who held such views, held them in the 
Church, not out of it. They supported the Church, and continued 
within its pale, at any rate as a great and religious institution, 
though they may not have held the deep and primitive ideas with 
respect to it. The tone of the Reformers was never, we may 
say, sectarian. Conformity of some kind or other was the order 
of the day with them. ‘They had good and respectable notions 
of rule and subordination, and were against republicanism both in 
Church and State. All this is important to be attended to in 
forming a right estimate of their character, whatever we may be 
disposed to think of the kind of domination which they set up. 
In short, to use a new mode of speaking, they might tend too 
much toward mere establishment views; but they were far from 
possessing the dissenting and non-conformist character. 

We cannot say so much for the Lollards. There is a strong 
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sectarian element in their character; something over and above 
mere defectiveness of church principle ; a spirit of a more positive 
and aggressive sort, and more alhed to fanaticism, No one, we & 
think, can read the accounts given of their sentiments and beha 9% 
viour as a party, without making this discovery: and when ob. 
served, the fact is quite sufficient to prevent our classing them 
under the same head with the authors of the Reformation, though 
both of them have the great point in common of opposition to 
Romanism. Were we to connect the Lollards with any set of 
views in after times, we should say they were the precursors of 
the Puritanical party, rather than of the Reformers. ‘They have 
indeed a great deal m common with the Puritans, making allow- 
ance for the difference of times. ‘They are Puritans, we may 
say, before the Reformation, instead of after; they are Puritans 
before the working of the Calvinistic doctrines; they are Puri- 
tans and opposed to the Church; only it is the Church under 
the influence of Romish errors, instead of the Church of Laud 
and Charles the First, freed from those errors, and only chargeable 
with the offence of being a Church. It would be difficult in 
deed to meet with any perfect counterpart to that curious, wild 
and grotesque, half-fearful half-ridiculous party which came to 
its triumph and fall in the 17th century. In the Lollard party 
we miss some important features, to give completeness to the 
resemblance, as is always the case in such comparisons. ‘Th lar 
is an absence certainly, in spite of every thing, of a particu 
something or other which makes Puritanism what it is. 


*€ Quid habes illius, illius !” 


That ultimate and masonic quality is located in the Puritan, 
and in no one else, either before or after him. Taking into con- 
sideration, however, all necessary defects, the Lollards corres 
pond, we think, fairly enough to the puritanical party. They 
have the same objection to externals, the same repugnance to 
church authority; the same republican spirit in short carried on 
into ecclesiastical ground. ‘They are full of attacks on the pride F 
of the hierarchy, aud the luxury and indolence of the inferior § 
clergy; and one can really hardly tell whether it is Popery of 
Prelacy which most offends them. Certainly in such charges as 
these we detect one fault at least in the party which makes them. 
When men complain so much of pride in others, it proceeds, 
generally speaking, from pride in themselves. And so, they first 
create the object of their censure, and then attack it. It is only 
pride, which has this intense perception of pride ; this looking out 
and watching for it from superiors, this realising and dwelling 
on the charge. But to proceed: the Lollards, in conjunctiod 
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with great professed spirituality in their system, are not at 
the same time clear from political views as a body, This is 
worth noticing, with reference to the parallel we are about now; 
especially as we are so familiar, all of us, with the mixture of the 
spiritual and political in the older and later party. We may add, 
perhaps, the spiritual and thie military, for we are rich in com- 
binations of this kind. The Lollards, like their Puritan suc- 
cessors, are fighters, men of prowess; they take the field at 
the earliest opportunity ; they have little faith apparently in the 
efficacy of passive obedience, and non-resistance. ‘This mixture, 
which we are speaking of, comes before us very remarkably in the 
character of their great champion Lord Cobham, But now, to 
go into the particulars of their history. 

Wickliffe is, undoubtedly, to be considered the founder of the 
Lollard party; and therefore our subject necessarily leads us to 
a consideration, in the first place, of the aims and character of 
that remarkable, we may almost say, wonderful man. Mr. 
Turner goes further back, and traces his sentiments to the Albi- 
genses first, and through them to the Paulicians, apparently on 
good historical grounds. Our readers, however, must content 
themselves with a more brief and limited view of the subject. 

That corruptions had arisen of a most serious kind before 
Wickliffe’s age, and infected to a considerable extent both the 
doctrine and external system of the Church, can hardly, we 
think, be doubted by any one; they lie upon the very surface of 
the Church’s history. ‘The Papal system was in itself one great 
corruption ; issuing out of a bad principle and from earthly policy 
to begin with, and reacting most disadvantageously for the whole 
Church and the character of the priesthood especially. And the 
machinery by which this system was .maintained, and which 
necessarily had to be extended locally into every division and 
corner of the Papal territory, added considerably, as we might 
expect, to the original evil itself; and what was of equal impor- 
tance brought it home to people’s door. Popery was not a 
power working merely at a distance, and fixed to its own central 
post,—thus allowing the remoter parts a less sensible display and 
exertion of its influence. It had a kind of omnipresence by 
means of its instruments and representatives, which it established 
every where ; and which it renewed or replaced as one set or 
another fell short of the original purpose of its contrivance. In 
Wickliffe’s time the institution of the several orders of friars was 
the great engine in use for maintaining its power. ‘The older mo- 
nastic orders had done this in their day ; but in progress of time it 
would seem they had imbibed too much of a national character ; 
they had become, as it were, attached to the soil, formed home con- 
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nexions ; and in proportion as they had done this, had fallen of 
course from their intimacy with the Roman see. Thus other 


means of influence were wanted in their stead; and the new @ 


orders of friars, from their peculiar constitution, performed this 7 
service with wonderful effect. ‘They were mendicants so far as 
the mendicant character was of use in bringing them into contact 
with the poorer classes, and so enabling them to penetrate the 
whole mass of society. But they were at the same time under a 
strict system of internal controul ; being attached, like the other 
orders, to certain monasteries which formed their head quarters, 
and answerable of course to the superiors of these establishments, 
These by the way were on the grandest scale of monastic buildi 
in that age. Chaucer taunts them with this :—‘“‘ Why make yee 
so costly houses to dwell in? sith Christ did not so, and dede men 
should have but graves as falleth it dede men: and yet ye have 
more courts than many lords of England.” Here was a union of 
the humble and the lofty; of the appeal of poverty to the feek 
mgs, and the impression of greatness on the imagination, which 
admirably suited the age as a means of influence. And the friars 
did not neglect their opportunities. ‘They made their way as 
preachers into every part of the country, and preached too in an 
entertaining legendary style, which won extremely upon people's 
minds, ‘They seem to have been perfectly unscrupulous as to 
the extent to which they carried this style. Wickliffe charges 
them with preaching “ fables, chronicles, and lesings (lies) to 
please the people;” and this, as far as we can tell, is no more 
than the truth. However by one means or another they carried 
their point, and established themselves wherever they once gained 
an entrance—to the great prejudice of course of the resident 
clergy, whose authority they virtually set aside. As might be 
expected they had no sort of tenderness on this point; the secu- 
lars they regarded with the utmost disdain, if they thought of 
them at all; and their ideas on the subject of church discipline 
in general, were included in a very small compass ; viz. obedience 
to the rules of their own order. ‘They were under strict control 
here, but had the greatest latitude afforded them in the behaviour 
they were to pursue towards other bodies, 

Such a body of men it is evident must have been formidable 
for any purpose to which it was applied; and as we have said, 
the whole institution was in intimate connexion with the Papacy. 
The friars supported and propagated the claims of the Roman 
see ; and they, in their turn, had great influence at Rome. They 
were the favourites there as their services demanded, and could 
carry their point in cases of appeal. Wickliffe had himself ex- 
perience of this in one rather conspicuous instance. We allude 
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to the affair of his removal from the wardenship of Canterbury 
College, which doubtless had its origin 1m, and im its turn height- 
ened, the hostile position which he had begun to assume towards 
the mendicant body. But we are anticipating here the point to 
which our observations have tended. 

The friars then we would say, and the papal power, each con- . 
sidered as supporting the other, appear in history together as the 
great object of Wickliffe’s censures,* and the point to which his 
reforms were directed ; though it may be difficult to say which 
ought to be assigned the first place in his opposition: whether we 
should read it the papal power and the friars, or the friars and the 
papal power. Wickliffe’s mind was keenly constituted for takin 
cognizance of what was definite, visible and tangible. ‘This is 
very clear from the whole tenor of his censures. Abuses which 
were near at hand, which could .be grasped, noted down, and ex- 
posed, may, we think, be generally taken for granted as being the 
— which impressed him. And so before his embassy to 

ome, we should be inclined almost to set down the friars, and 
the friars only, as his great eyesore, as the thing which disturbed 
and offended him; though we find him occupied on papal 
subjects as well. It is after returning from Rome that he be- 
comes so vehement against the papal system in general; after, 
that is, he has positively seen and been conversant with persons 
and things at Rome; with its court corruption and its vicious 
or intriguing cardinals. His mind seems to have had a certain 
curious mixture of the extremely subtle, and the over practical at 
the same time; two features which beforehand we should hardly 
have thought would go together—great power of reasoning and 
refinement of the intellect (which all Wickliffe’s contemporaries 
acknowledge him to have had+), accompanied with a certain ma- 
teriality of view, a closeness in apprehending, realizing, and dwel- 
ling upon definite matters of abuse. According to some accounts 
this was a great peculiarity in the constitution of Bentham’s mind; 
the combination, we mean, of subtlety with servile matter of fact. 
It is known that the first thing which brought him out, and led 
to all his subsequent views, was the discovery that three attend- 
ances were paid for in the offices of Masters in Chancery, whereas 
only one was given. And do not the following specimens from 
Wickliffe savour of the same thing? e.g. In a discussion on the 


_* Mr. Westmacott accordingly has not failed to give a prominent place to the men- 
dicant friars in the beautiful composition which he has lately executed for Lutter- 
worth church, of which Wickliffe was rector. 

+ * Inferior to none of his time in philosophy, and incomparable in the performance 
of school exercises ; a man of profound wit, and very strong and powerful in disputa- 


tions, and by the common sort of divines esteemed little less than a God.”—Knighton 
and Leland in Lewis's Life, p. 2. 
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ministerial orders, which leads him into the gravest conceivable 


points, he suddenly commences an attack, first, on the great sum paid & 


for the bishop’s letters of ordination, “ the taking for writing and 
sealing of a little scrawl, with six or seven lines, twelve pence, or 


two shillings:” secondly, on the enormous charge for shaving (for J 


the tonsure). “ If it were need, they (the persons ordained) might 
be shaven at a common barber, and clippen all a year for the 
money that their barber taketh at once.” ‘This is an instance of 
the way in which he encounters all kinds of abuses, great and 
small; whether it is the prelates neglect of their duties, or the 
payments accompanying the sacraments, or the Se “ exactions” 
“ provisions,” “ collations,” “ reservations.” He attends to all 
these practical points, and is also at the same time the doctrinal, 
the metaphysical disputant when the opportunity comes. He is 


equally at home on the subject of Peter's pence and of transub- 3 


stantiation. 


All this wonderfully responds to our notion of a reformer; anda 
reformer Wickliffe certainly was. ‘To go back to what we were say- & 


ing before, a particular body provokes his energies and powers in 
the first instance, and through them he proceeds to popery. Butit 
is not popery in the abstract, not the religious basis of it, which he 
attacks ; it is popery brought home to him in various domestic 
abuses; and more especially popery supporting the friars, and 


supported and represented by them, ‘The following anecdote is 
curious in this point of view :— 


“ The harassing and fatigue which Dr. Wickliffe met with this year 
by attending the pope's delegates, occasioned his having a dangerous fit 
of sickness, that brought him almost to the point of death. The friars 
mendicant hearing of it, they immediately instructed deputies to be sent 
to him in their behalf, viz. four solemn doctors whom they called re- 
gents, every order his doctor; and that the message might be the more 
pompous, they joined with them four senators of the city, whom they 
call aldermen of the wards. ‘They, when they came to him, found him 
lying in bis bed, and first of all wished him health, and arecovery from 
his distemper. After some time they took notice to him of the many 
and great injuries which he had done to them (the begging friars) by 
his sermons and writings, and exhorted him, that now he was at the 
point of death, he would as a true penitent bewail and revoke in theif 

esence whatever things he had said to their disparagement. But Dr. 

Vickliffe immediately recovering strength, called his servants to him, 
and ordered them to raise him a little on his pillows ; and when they 
had done, he said with a loud voice, ‘ I shall not die, but live and declare 
the evil deeds of the friars.’ On which the doctors, &c. departed from 


him in confusion, and Dr. Wickliffe afterwards recovered.”—Lenis'’s 
Life, p. 81. 


Such was the great aim of Wickliffe’s reforms, according to our 
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view of them. That they were directed at real abuses is quite 
certain; and that they originated in disinterested motives we have 
little doubt. When we say that the reforming spirit seems to have 
been natural and ingrained in him, we do not mean to throw a slur 
upon him on that account. Some persons, we think, are born to 
be reformers in their day; this line, that is to say, 1s evidently 
marked out for them. Only, we would add, it is a dangerous 
office to be born to. Few have carried it on without breaking 
loose at the same time from the restraints and hindrances which 
itimposed upon them. Either tempting compromises come before 
them, or aid offers itself from unworthy quarters; short cuts, in 
fact, of some kind or another are tried ; and men sacrifice them- 
selves to their own over-activity and impatience. Wickliffe had a 
good object in view, but he took a party course to gain it. And, 
as constantly happens in such cases, his very objects at last suffer 
from his way of pursuing them; his views themselves turn out 
low, worldly, and latitudinarian, and his reforms become as much 
matters of suspicion, as his own temper and choice of means. 
Wickliffe, we say, took a party course. What we mean is this, 
he obviously makes use of the political feelings existing in the 
nation against the papal power in order to help his cause forward. 
He lends himself to parliamentary views; appeals to the privi- 
leges of the monarch ; to the advantages to be derived to the na- 
tion and revenue by a relief from papal taxations; and to other 
grounds quite of a secular character. ‘These, it must be born in 
mind, were old bones of contention between the national autho- 
rities and the papacy, and were particularly so just at that time. 
Wickliffe had been himself one of an embassy to Rome, to de- 
mand redress on the latter point. Of course the taking up such 
questions as these would be enough at once to give him a strong 
party in the country, especially in the legislature and higher 
classes. And this was a temptation in the way of expediency 
which he could not resist. We will put it to the reader whether 
the following, which are in fact the leading points of Wickliffe’s 
public life, do not strongly bear us out in this opinion of him ? 
_So early as the year 1366, we find him advocating the king’s 
side, on the subject of some ancient claims put forward by the 
then pope, Urban the 5th. In this dispute he styles himself “ the 
king’s peculiar clerk or chaplain,” and declares that he “ willingly 
undertakes the part of a respondent to defend and show, that the 
king might justly rule the kingdom of England, and at the same 
ume deny the payment of 700 marks a year demanded as a tri- 
bute by the pope.” Wickliffe seems thus installed as the govern- 
ment advocate and arguer on such occasions. At the same time 
parliament undertakes the more physical part of the opposition, 
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and resolves that “ if the pope should attempt any thing agains J 
the king by process, or other matters in deed, the king with all 
his subjects should with all their force and power resist the | 
same,” 

Thus again in a subsequent year, during the time that his trial J 
was pending, we find him “ resolving the doubts” of parliament on 
the subject of Peter’s pence, which they were anxious to avoid @ 
paying. It was debated, it seems, “ whether the kingdom of Eng. & 
land, on an imminent necessity of its own defence, might lawfully & 
detain the treasure of the kingdom.” And “ the resolution of this & 
doubt was referred to Dr. Wickliffe, who answered that it was law. 
ful, and undertook to prove it so by the principles of the law of & 
Christ.” 

In the course of a few years he is sent in company with some J 
others on an embassy to Rome, to complain of the pope’s “ reap 
ing the first fruits of ecclesiastical dignities ;” whereby pasliament 7 
declared “ the treasures of the realm were conveyed away, which 
they could not bear.” Nothing permanent is accomplished by 
this visit; and by and by we have parliament complaining worse & 
than ever of “ the pope’s collector, and other strangers the king's § 
enemies, avd only lieger spies for English dignities,” and “ that § 
the same collector, being also receiver of the pope’s pence, keepeth & 
an house in London with clerks and officers thereunto belonging, & 
as if it were one of the king’s solemn courts.” Wickliffe, a & 
usual, stations himself by the side of parliament, or rather turns & 
the state of feeling there into support to himself and his cause. 
He re-echoes the parliamentary voice in his university lectures; & 
styles the pope “ Antichrist, the proud wordly priest of Rome, § 
and the most cursed of clippers and purse-kervers.” | 


“ Certes,” he says in one of his tracts, “ though our realm had a & 
huge hill of gold, and never other man took thereof, but only this proud 
worldly priest's collector ; by process of time this hill must be spended; & 
for he taketh ever money out of our land, and sendeth nought again but 
God's curse for his symony, and accursed Antichrist’s clerk to rob more. 


In the midst of all this, a word for the regale drops out every now 
and then significantly enough; as when he complains of person § 
of his own way of thinking, “ being slandered for heretics, cursed J 
and prisoned without answer, forasmuch as they stand for Christs § 
life, and teaching and maintenance of the king’s regalie, and powt! § 
o* secular lords.” Elsewhere he states plainly 


“ If God is, temporal lords may lawfully and meritoriously take away 
the goods of fortune from a delinquent Church ;” adding ‘* Whether the 
Church be in such a state or not is not my business to examine, but the § 
business of temporal lords; who, if they find it in such a state, are ® & 
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act boldly, and on the penalty of damnation to take away its temporali- 
ties.” 
Again, 
“ It is lawful for kings to take away the temporalities from ecclesias- 
tics, who habitually abuse them.” 


His works are full of the strongest admissions of this kind; 
which really overthrow at once all Church independence, and 
give up every thing to the state. But great ends require great 
concessions to gain them, at least reformers are very apt to think 
so. However, to proceed. Wickliffe says it is not his business 
to examine into the delinquencies of the Church, but he can give 
an opinion of them. 


“ Prelates,” he says, ‘‘ be so choked with tallow of worldly goods, and 
occupation about them, that they may not preach the gospel, and warn the 

ple of the devil's deceit. Prelates make themselves most unable to 
sa the gospel of Christ, by their great business about rotten goods, and 
by pomp and boast of this world, for they be most busy of all men in the 
world to get worldly goods by purchase, and to hold them by false plea. 
O Lord, what token of meekness and forsaking of worldly riches is this? 
A | parr. or an abbot, or a prior, that is dead to the world, and pride 
and vanity thereof, to ride with fourscore horse, with harness of silver 
and gold, and many ragged and frittered squires, and other men, swear- 
ing heart, and bones, and nails, and other members of Christ; and to 
spend with earls and barons and their poor tenants, both thousand marks 


and pounds, to maintain a false plea of the world, and forbear men of 
their right.” 


Such descriptions, we doubt not, may have been true of some 
bishops, and to a certain extent, but they are too like the radical dis- 
senting effusions of the present day, to leave us under any uncer- 
tainty as to the real spirit and design of them. And this by the way 
reminds us of the style he adopts with respect to the pope. It is 
with him uniformly, invariably and usqgue ad nauseam, “ the pope, 
that pagan full of pride,” always “ antichrist,” “ the proud worldly 
priest of Rome,” “ antichrist’s traitory,” ‘‘ symony,” “ antichrist’s 
worldly false clerks ;” the “ hypocrisy of antichrist’s wayward dis- 
ciples, that envenom and destroy holy Church;” “ the devil Satanas 
casting by antichrist,” who may himself also be positively and in 

is own person “a devil” according to Wickliffe. The Church 
however is hardly let off more easily as a body ; for it is declared 
to be “turned into Lucifer’s pride, and Satanas’s covetousness, 
and antichrist’s hypocrisy, and idleness, and is the mirror of all 
sins.” And as for the bishops, they are always “‘ proud,” “ covet- 
ous,” “ imperial,” ‘ Cesarian,” &c. Is not this very like endan- 
gering the Church in order to carry on the opposition to the pa- 
pacy? Is it not in effect at any rate gaining over the state to the 
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antipapal cause, by tempting it with the prospect of impairing the 
property and independence of its ancient rival ? ; : 

Throughout those transactions Wickliffe has evidently been 
taking a party cause; acting, thatis, wth parliament, and allying 
himself to the political world, 
bear marks of this connexion or not? 


In the year 1377 his opinions came under the notice of the 


pope ; a bull is published; and he is obliged to present himself 
at St. Paul’s before certain ecclesiastical delegates, The result & 
The Duke of Lancaster* and the Earl Marshal © 
positively stopped all proceedings against him, ‘They do ths § 
with the utmost violence of language and demeanour ; and the & 


is well known. 


court in consequence, in spite of itself, is forced to break up. 


After an interval of a few months, the delegates meet again at [9% 
Lambeth, perhaps for the sake of greater privacy. But to no 
Ihe same game that succeeded before is played over F 


again, though with different actors. ‘ Not only the London 
citizens but the mob presumed to force themselves into the chapel, 
and to speak in Dr, Wickliffe’s behalf, to the great terror of the 


delegates: and the queen-mother sent Sir Lewis Clifford to them, © 
to forbid them to proceed to any definitive sentence against him. 
With which message the delegates are said to have been very FF 
much confounded. ‘ As a reed shaken of the wind,’ says the F 
historian, ‘ their speech became as soft as oil, to the public los § 


of their own dignity and the damage of the whole Church,’ ” 
We cannot but pause here an instant, to notice the disclosure 
of a curious alliance—Wickliffe and John of Gaunt. What, 


we may fairly ask, had a reformer, and a reformer on spiritual . 


grounds, the head of a (professedly) religious party, to do with 
the friendship and countenance of that profligate and most noto 
riously profligate nobleman ; a man who had nothing in the world 
but rank and political power to recommend him? We are unable 
to understand this ourselves, but certain contemporaries of oun 
may be able to help us to a conclusion. Certain contemporary 
partié% we believe, are not wholly unversed in these kinds of 
tactics. Let us think a little. Is it the case or not, that in cer 
tain religious circles we observe a decided appreciation of the 
elevated, the ornamental ingredient in our social system: the Ce 
rinthian capital as it is called. We would not be too severe upon 
this as a taste, and preference in the mind: and we know the 
exigencies of public meetings; we are alive to, we have a I 
fined perception of the honours of the platform. We would not 

* John of Gaunt had been for a considerable time at the head of government 


Tndeed throughout the declining years of Edward 3d's life he seems to have had th 
management of affairs altogether in his hands ; so that this was completely governmes! 


influence. 


Now does his subsequent history | 
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introduce unpleasant reflections, where only richness of effect, 
and proper illusion are intended; and where a name only covers 
the most estimable qualities, the most suitable for appearing in 
such scenes. Still it is not always easy to preserve the mean; and, 
admitting as we do, that “ family and piety,” religion and rank, are 
beautiful combinations, so long as they are combined, care we think 
should be taken not to carry on the interest, farther than the con- 
nexion justifies. Our contemporaries have not always, we believe, 
done this. Stories occur to us, which we will only allude to, of 
appeals made in behalf of certain religious societies occasionally, 
to names of a rather extraordinary kind to be selected for such a 

urpose. Is not this in short rather an acknowledged weakness 
in the school we are referring to: their susceptibility, we mean, 
with respect to this class of claims. Whence, we may ask, other- 
wise, proceeded all those tender ejaculations, which, a few years 
back, were heard in behalf of a certain noble and distinguished 
poet; but which, from all accounts, were calculated to excite any- 
thing but seriousness in that depraved and unfortunate, but acute, 
mind? We are not, we believe, revealing any secret, any elu- 
sinian tenet in the system, when we say that having taken a part 
(rather a shining one than not) in the world’s course, is thought 
to be a decided advantage for the progress of matters within, and 
to throw a grace, not otherwise attainable, upon the raised and 
spiritualized mind. 

Such points of resemblance as these between older and later 
schools are worth observing when we come across them ; though 
we would not push them too far. We woutd not pledge ourselves to 
say that John of Gaunt was the object of such delicate feelings as 
we have been mentioning from the Wickliffite party. Still there is 
the alliance before us, and we must explain it somehow or other. 
Were not the Puritans, we will ask, also in their day susceptible, 
toa considerable extent, of this kind of influence? To return 
however—it is not necessary to pursue the subject of Wickliffe’s 
public life any more than is enough to give an idea of his general 
tone and character as a reformer, which perhaps we have sufficiently 
done already, We think him quite an instance of a man who had 
respectable and even laudable objects in view to begin with; but 
who pursued them in a proud, audacious, unscrupulous, and self- 
seeking way; to the entire lowering at last of his own views and 
principles. He becomes at last not so much an opponent of Ro- 
manism, as an opponent of the Church system itself. He leagues 
himself with a lax and purely political party, and he issues, as 
might be expected, in being a Presbyterian and Erastian himself. 
Let us see what his views were of the constitution of the Church. 


“ He thought, that the hierarchy established in his time, or the govern- 
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ment of a Church.by 4 _and cardinals, patriarchs and archbishop, © 
and deans, with the other officers, was 
not of primitive institution, or the government of the Christian Churg [ 
in the first. ages of it, but distinctions which have been invented Jong | 

since. _‘ One thing,’ he says, ‘ I boldly. assert, that -in the primitive | 
Church or Paul's time, ‘wo orders of the clergy were sufficient; to wit, ¥ 

that of priest and deacon; I likewise say that at that time a presbyter § 
and a bishop was the same thing.’ And again, according to’ the’ Sttip. 
ture, it seems to me, that presbyters and deacons, keeping the station and § 
office which Christ bas laid on them, are enough, because it seems cen | 
tain, that Cesarian pride, or an affectation to be like the princes of this 
world in state and magnificence, was the cause of these degrees and | 
orders of a pope, cardinals, §c. being invented.’ — Lewis's Life, p. 145. § 


So “ popes and cardinals, and bishops,” are institutions, in bis 
view, all of the same class. 

Again, on the subject of contirmation :— 

“He does not see that this Sacrament is reserved to imperial @ 
Cesarian prelates ; that it would be more religious, and more conform. 
able to the way of speaking in the Scripture, to deny that the bishop give 
the Holy Spirit, or confirms the giving of it.”— Lewis's Life, p. 167.” 


And now it is time, perhaps, to leave Wickliffe, and turn to bis | 
party, who are called Lollards and Wicklifites indiscriminately 
in the old accounts. As commonly happens in such cases, we 
find the party here outstripping, if any thing, the views of ib 7 
founder; or at least carrying them out in their worst shape, and.to & 
their most extreme limits. ‘The founder is pushed forward first 
by the force of his own movement, and commits himself to prt 
ciples which he had rather not, perhaps, have held, or held s & 
strongly; and these are taken up by his successors, as their.se & 
gular and established creed, what they take for granted in the & 
first instance. ‘This is the history of Wesley aud the Wesleyians, & 
in modern times, and it was that of Wickliffe and the Wickliffites & 
before them. We might carry on the comparison by saying, that & 
Wesley as well as Wickliffe started with real and proper object & 
of attack in the state of things around him, and fell in the di» § 
charge of his office only as the latter did, by mixing up himself & 
with it, and choosing ways and means of his own, when the & 
proper ones did not come to hand. _ 

The Wicliffites rose in very short time to considerable numbes § 
and influence as a sect. 


‘The* number of those who believed his doctrine,” Knighton tellsad & 
very much increased, and like suckers growing out of the root of@ § 
tree, were multiplied, and every where filled the compass of the king 


_* The passages we give from Knighton are taken from him as quoted in Lewist § 
Life of Wickliffe, and in Collyer. 
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dom ; insomuch that a man could not meet two people on the road but — 


one of them was a disciple of Wickliffe’s. So far,” he proceeds, “ had 
they prevailed, that they had got over to their sect the greater part of 
the people. For that they always pretended in their discourses a great 
respect for the law of God, to which they professed themselves to be 


_ strictly conformable both in their opinions and actions.” 


With respect to their character he observes, 


“ They were all like their master, too eloquent, and too much for 
other people in all disputes and contentions by word of mouth; being 
: hi in words, strong in prating, exceeding all in making speeches, and 
out-talking every body in litigious disputations.” 
He adds, 


“Though they were never so lately converted to this sect, they had 
all one manner of speech, or the same way of talking, and wonderfully 
agreed in the same opinion. Both men and women immediately com- 
menced teachers of the Gospel in their mother-tongue.” 


Does not this description remind us strongly of a religious 
character which prevailed two centuries after, and to which we 
have several times referred, Certainly there never was a truer 
saying than that “ mankind are the same always.” ‘The same cha- 
racter recurs over and over again in different ages, and we find our- 
selves suddenly, by the appearance of some marked points of re- 
semblance, made to anticipate a future period, or carried back to 
a past, in a way which seems almost to negative the power of 
time. We are aware Knighton may be thought a suspicious au- 
thority on the subject of the Wickliffites, though a contemporary; 
and partly indeed for that very reason; for when we do dislike a 
party, we dislike them the more from seeing and knowing them. 

ut however this may be, we must say there is an air of truth 
about his statements, which it is impossible to mistake. He does 
not merely bestow hard names; he evidently means to describe 
a particular character which is before him, and with its real mix- 
ture of qualities, good, bad, and indifferent, Let us see how he 
proceeds with the Wickliffites. 


“ By these means,” (those he has already described,) “ what they 
could not do by right reason, being armed, as it were, with violence, 
they supplied by their clamour and troublesomeness, and big-sounding 
words. So that they were not the disciples of Christ, humble, courte- 
ous, meek, and patient, but were rather suspected to be the disciples of 
Mahomet, who forbad his followers to argue for his law, but ordered 
them to take a surer course, viz. to defend it with a warlike fortitude, 
and to fight for it. Christ said ‘ if any one will not hear you, when ye 
depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet for a tes- 
mony against them.’ Whereas the Wickliffites say, ‘If any one will 

NO. XLIX.—JAN. 1839. I 
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not hear you, or shall say any thing against you, take the sword and 
strike him, or wound his reputation with a backbiting tongue.” | 


Wickliffe himself exhorts his followers in one place against this 
tendency, but in a curious way enough: “ For God’s love, ye 
simple men, beware of pride, and vain jangling, and chiding it 
words against proud clerks of schools, and vain religions, and ate 
swer ye meekly and prudently to enemies of God's law.” This 
a style of exhortation which cuts two ways, but it certainly sounds 
a good deal more like illustrating the fault in question, than cor 
recting it. | 

On the whole, whether we look to the character, or to the dow 
trines and opinions of the Lollards, they seem to have little claim 


to be considered in any other light than as the dissenters of their [7 


day. They were opposed, indeed, to the Romanism of the Church, 
but they were opposed quite as much to the Church itself. They 
inveighed against the English Church, using that very phrase, and 
viewing her as distinct from Rome: e.g. in an address to parlia 
ment, they complain that the Church of England had declined 
ever since she “ began to mismanage her temporalities in confor 
mity to the precedents of Rome.” And the “ English Priesthood’ 
they talk of as “derived from Rome,” and therefore invalid. So 
clear is it that the Church in England, that is to say, the Church, is 
the object which offends them, ‘Then they hold just those views in 
which we differ from the dissenting bodies of our own time ; evet 
down to those less necessary points which, though they do not touch 
upon doctrine, are sull important as marking an yes. On the sub 


ject of Church property, they have just that mode of arguing which | 
Wickliffe thought that 
when the Church was endowed, there was that day venom shed § 


has become so stale in the present day. 


into the Church:” and his successors are everywhere against 
“ Establishments,” and throw us back upon the “ voluntary pri 
ciple,” though they had not attained to this technical phraseology 
then. On the same principle they objected to the clergy holding 
any secular offices. ‘These opinions were entertained very mud 
in that half-political, half-religious way, which we have been ® 
used to of late. One of their leading preachers asserts, that the 
kingdom never will thrive and be well settled, till the ecclesiasti¢ 
are stript of their temporalities ;”’ adding, “ that if the king wer 


possessed of the temporalities of the clergy, there would be mi 
occasion for taxing the nation, and plundering the Common% & 
The well-known Peter Pain, the propagator of Lollardism®§ 


Bohemia, maimtained the opinion against all “ Ecclesiastical Ee 


dowments” strongly, before the Council of Basil, and was met®) J 


Polemar, Archdeacon of Barcelona, who argued on the occasie § 
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exactly in the way in which any sound member of our Chu 
would argue now. 

Again, church forms and ceremonies, it is plain, are highly dis- 
tastetul to them: they think simplicity is more becoming in the 
worship of God. £.g. Wickliffe evidently has no liking for Chureh 
music, and vents himself by attacking a particular style of chaunt 
then prevalent, which he calls “ a knacking and tattering,” and 
“a yain knacking for our jollity and pride.” He says that the 
Gospel does not sanction such “ bodily song,” but enjoins “ devo- 
tion in heart, a holy life, a true preaching” instead, by way of con- 
trast to the Jewish dispensation, In the same way the angels singing 
he declares is no precedent to us, who are in a different world : 
“ in the valley of weeping and mourning our song calleth us from 
better occupation.” Does not this style of talking remind us of 
—_ potent objections made in after times to the “ Kist full of 
whistles.” 

But we will add another feature to a comparison, which, we 
confess, is a favourite one with us, ‘The Lollards are unques- 
tionably strong in the department of preaching; and they are so 
pon principle, not from inclination only. Preaching is a higher 
duty with them than praying, as is quite evident from their 
founder’s language on the subject, if they go by it.“ ‘True men,” 
he says, “say boldly that true preaching is better than praying by 
mouth, yea though it come of heart and clean devotion; and it 
edifieth more the people.” It is indeed just the kind of fault 
that we should expect to prevail among such a body as we have 
been describing, and is only in keeping with the whole of their 
character, especially that particular point which Knighton notices 
their being so ‘ strong m.” One of their leading preachers 
maintained in so many words from the pulpit that “ every priest 
ought to omit matins, mass, and vespers, and the other canonical 
hours, rather than not have time to preach the word of God; be- 
cause the offices above-mentioned were only of human institu- 
tion:” and again, that ‘ every priest was authorized jure divino to 
preach the word of God, without any supplemental license from 

‘Superiors.” Where bishops discountenanced such preaching, 
he intimated that it was owing entirely to their wish to conceal their 
own misconduct and immoralities. But to save further trouble 
we will take our readers a little into the actual history of the 
party ; which will develope their character quite as much or more 
than we could do by any general description. We are only sorry 

t our limits necessarily confine us to the most prominent facts 
connected with them. 

Wickliffe’s followers had grown up to a very considerable 

y, even during his own life-time; so much so, that when he 
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was forced himself, by the issue of his third trial, into retirenient f 


at Lutterworth, his place was fully supplied by several of’ his q 


more energetic disciples, especially those in his own university, 


Here the majority almost seer. to have taken up his side, 'the J 
majority at least in point of speech and activity, if not in point’ 
numbers; and it was only by active measures on the part of' the @ 


Church authorities, that the old doctrines were enabled to keep 
their place. Matters however were brought to an issue before 


long in the following way. A Wickliffite, by name Rapyndon, & 
a doctor in divinity, was appointed to preach on a festival day, & 


and, by general report, the sermon was to be a strong one im fy 
vour of Wickliffe’s views. ‘The archbishop (Courtenay of Can. 
terbury) ou hearing this, wrote orders for the publication, there 
and then, z.e, on the very day of the sermon, of the censure lately 


- past on Wickliffe, and commanded the chancellor of the univer. 


sity to attend, ‘The chancellor (Dr. Rigge), who favoured the 
Wickliffite doctrines, not only declined obeying the mandate, 
but declared his intention of engaging the mayor and town-milita 


to prevent the publication of the censure. At the day appointed 
he came “ with the mayor and proctors, and a great appearante 
to St. Frideswide’s,” where Dr. Rapyndon “ preached strongly 
against the hierarchy, endeavoured to bring the clergy undera & 
character of disadvantage, and defended Wickliffe from point t 


point.” After the sermon the chancellor proceeded, “ attended F 


with a hundred men privately armed,” to Dr. Rapyndon’s lodgings, © 
and ‘thanked him for his performance.” Dr. Stokes, the person 
who had undertaken the publication of the censures, thought it § 
safest to retire before so formidable a movement, and give up the § 
contest, only taking care to inform the archbishop of the cours § 


matters were taking, 


The archbishop, indignant at the slight upon his office, stm : 
moned the chancellor to attend him at Lambeth. The chancel & 


lor went up and apologized, and the archbishop sent him bac § 


with the command for publishing the condemnation of. Wickilift 
repeated, and confirmed by order of the privy council. On bi 
return he put the obnoxious measure into execution; not how & 


ever without disturbances taking place, of which he had preve§ 
ously expressed his fears to the archbishop. Nothing followei § 


indeed of a fatal character, but “ the secular students, we are told, i 


looked upon it as an encroachment on their liberties, cried ol! F 
upon the monks as the enemies of the university; and in shot 
menaced and outraged them to such a degree, that several of the re} 


ligious were afraid of losing their lives in the ferment.” Rapyt 
don, and the other heads of his party, proceeded to lay their cat 
before the Duke of Lancaster, and to solicit his interference 
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~ But the Wickliffite, controversy had assumed too much of a doc- 
trinal aspect of late, to engage the sympathies of the dake in their 


favour, He even argued with them on the subject of ‘transub- 
>  stantiation, and altogether made it appear that he distinguished 
7) between their religious and civil grounds. He seems to have 
: divided his attachment much after Bicory VIIT.’s method, and to 
have been willing to give Rome the full benefit of his doctrinal 
support, provided he might use his political power to oppose her. 
In the end Rapyndon and his fellows were condemned by an ec- 
clesiastical commission, and silenced. But the contest was still 
continued in the university, though m a less violent way, | 
_In the mean time the Wickliffite cause was gaining converts in 
the country generally, owing to the zeal and activity of some of its 
promoters, who exerted themselves like missionaries in spreading 
it, These were men commonly just of that mixed and ambigu- 
our character, which predominates in times of religious ferment ; 
men not deficient in good qualities ; capable of great self-denial, 
and zealous and sincere in the impressions they had taken up; 
but men at the same time of undisciplined tempers, presuming, 


self-conceited, and utterly impatient of restraint, 

One of the principal of these was William Smith, a smith by 
trade, and quite without education to begin with. Some over- 
powering circumstance (Knighton says a disappointment in love,) 
© altered on a sudden his views of life, and he became an enthusiast, 
, |) adopted an ostentatious mode of living; “retused the use of 
» @ linen, would by no means eat either fish or flesh, or anything of 
i @e that nature ; shunned wine and ale like so much poison, and for 
«a «Many years went barefoot.” In the end he turned Wickliffite 
«preacher, and was supported in that character by several persons 

© of name and influence in the country. Collyer gives some of the 
puncipal names among them :—* Sir Thomas Latimer, Sir John 
l'russel, Sir Lewis Clifford, Sir John Cheke, Sir Richard Story, 
Sir Reginald Hilton, &c.” its 


'* These gentlemen were the principal favourers of the Lollards, were 
their guard through the country, and protected them from discipline 
and rough usage. Knighton is so kind as to say they meant well and 
‘had a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge.’ It was their 
custom when any of the Lollards came into their neighbourboot to 
preach, to give the country notice of time and place, and draw a Vast 
audience together. And here to prevent opposition to the doctrine des 
livered, these gentlemen used to appear in a military figure, and plant them- 
selves round the pulpit.” , | | 


Does not this description carry us back to some of the Puri- 
tamical scenes in Sir Walter Scott? We think our readers, those 
of them we mean who are acquainted with Scott’s descriptions, 
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can hardly have helped noticing the resemblance already. Butto 
roceed with Wickliffe’s successors, : 
William de Swynderby commenced his labours as preacher a 


Leicester, where he seems to have attracted attention at firs, 


only in consequence of the ostentatiously ascetic tone which he 


_assumed in his discourses. This situation he changed in time for 


that of a recluse, in which character he was patronized by the Ditke 
of Lancaster, and occupied a house in his park, There he lived 
an unsettled kind of life; oscillating between town and country, 
but preserving nevertheless throughout a certain character for 
sanctity, which made him refuse presents, that came to him 
from his old congregation at Leicester. This way of life, how. 


ever, became distasteful in its turn, and he emerged at last into 
open day as an acknowledged propagator of the Wickliffite doc- 5% 
trines, which he had all along favoured. ‘This brought out a new FF 
style of preaching. He inveighed against the clergy, “ affirmed Fy 
that they lived bad lives, and did ill receive the goods of the JF 


Church, and spent them worse;” and declared “ their parishioners 
were not obliged to pay them tithes and offering if they did no 
live in all respects as became the priests of God.” The people, 
Knighton tells us, “ said they had never seen or heard one who 
so well explained the truth to them.” 

These proceedings, however, having brought down upon him 
the notice of the bishop, he was prohibited preaching. Swyv- 
derby treated the prohibition with scorn. He “ made a pulpit, 
Knighton says, “on two mill-stones, which stood in the high 
street near the chapel (his own chapel), and called the peopl 
together, and there preached many times in contempt of the 
bishop, saying he could and would, in spite of the bishop’s teeth, 
preach in the king’s highway, so long as he had the good-will 


the people.” He was brought to trial however for his opinions 


censured, and had silence imposed on him, which he nevertheless FF 


broke through afterwards. 


Such were the means, and such the ageucy, by which the Le : 
lard doctrines were propagated. We may add that the Lollat& 
preachers assumed to themselves the power of ordination, and ¢ 


one time actually exercised it. 


It may be said, indeed, and said perhaps with truth, that it ff 
only the more turbulent of them who /ave thus come down to 0§@ 


in history; still the more turbulent were the leaders; and if partie 


are to be judged by their leaders, as they ordinarily are, we @t§ 


not help coming to the view we have respecting the Lollards 
It is unnecessary here entering into further particulars of the! 
progress and proceedings as a party; and indeed there is0¢ 
much more to say about them, till we come to their great exhib 
tion under Lord Cobham, which seems in the result to hat 
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broken up their name and influence as a body. The Church 
authorities all through made.active head against them, aided by 
the government, who issued commissions for seizing and burning 
their books, and apprehending their persons with a view to trial. 
This alliance of Church and State against them, shows how the 
character of the party had altered since Wickliffe’s time. Wick- 
liffe’s main opposition was to the Papal system, though he fos- 
tered a dissenting and Antichurch spirit around him, for the sake 
of carrying that opposition on, And so far the government, we 
find, acts with him, and he acts with government, But the Wick- 
lifites go further than Wickliffe, and take not only against the 
Church of Rome, but against the Church of England, even as @ 
national institution. And they proceed further, as is so often the 
case, to unite the republican to the dissenting character. Certain 
it is at least, that a most extraordinary republican temper made 
its appearance contemporaneously with Lollardism, Wat 'Tyler’s 
insurrection was an early and a curious anticipation of almost as 
“radical” principles as those which we find laid down by the 
French convention, though they are not stated in the form of pro- 
positions, 
**When Adam dalve and Eave span, 
Who was then a gentleman ?” 


This rhyme, which is well known to our readers, carries a most 
portentous insinuation with it; but it was the text from which John 
Ball, a Lollard preacher, addressed Tyler’s mob at Blackheath. 
A cloud of this kind rested upon the Lollards throughout the 
whole of their career, and had evidently as much to do with the 
government prosecutions of them as their religious peculiarities. 
The statute 2 Henry 1V., which was the strongest of those 
directed against them, sets forth over and above the matter of 
heresy, “ that they do as much as they may to excite and stir 
the people to sedition and insurrection, and make great strife and 
division.” Indeed the whole of the period which we are now 
upon, is remarkable in this point of view, as presenting us with 
a strong, though transient outbreak, of that new spirit which 
operated afterwards so lastingly both on the religion and polities 
of the nation. Lollardism’ seems acting the part of a parachute, 
ro and unmeaning in itself, but portending something greater to 

ow, 

Mr. Tyler has some remarks on this head, which tell on the 
whole very plainly for our view, though in a qualified way. 


“It is very difficult to ascertain the exact truth as to the tenor and 
extent of the religious opinions of the rising sect, and the degree in 
which they were political dissenters, aiming at the overthrow of the ex- 
isting order of things in the state as well as in the church. Their ene- 
mies, doubtless, have exaggerated their intentions, and have endeavoured 
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to rob them of all clainy to the character of sincere religious reformers ; 


probably misrepresenting their objects ‘and confounding. their designg 
with the of those turbulent spirits who then agitated several coun 


tries of Europe; ‘whilst their friends bave denied, perhaps injudiciously, 
any participation on their part in seditious and treasonable practices, .., 
The truth lies between these extremes. . . . . Doubtless there we 
numbers at that time in England possessing their souls in patience, be? 
wailing the gloom and superstition and tyranny which through’ thi 
long night of error overspread their country, and anxiously bot reside 
edly ore the dawn of a holier and a brighter day. It is however 
impossible to read the documents of the time without being convimeod, 
not only that the temporal establishment of the Church was threatened, 
but that the civil government had good grounds for watching, witha 
jealous eye, and repressing with a strong hand, the violent though ill, 
digested schemes of change then prevailing in England !”—Vol. ii. pp, 
352, 353. 
In spite, however, of this double character in the Lollards 
we hear of only a few cases of actual severity exercised toward 
them. ‘lhe statute “de heretico comburendo” had existed in 
deed from the first m the common law of the country, but it was 
hardly ever appealed to. ‘The English spimt, on the whole, was 
opposed to cruelty. We have however the names of Sawtre, 
Badby, and three others, burnt for heresy; instances of punish 
ment which must ever remain blots upon the state which executed, 
and the Church which sanctioned them. n 
In spite however of statutes and commissions of inquiry, the 
Lollards continued up to a certain time an increasing body, and. 80 
they considered themselves. We find them disposed generally,to 
act on the offensive, e.g. pasting up papers against the clergy, on 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey; and petitionimg parliament 
boldly for a reform of abuses, making at the same time the most 
open statements respecting their own religious opinions, Ln the 
University they were decidedly strong, and maintained a dong 
struggle with the archbishop on the question of his visitorial power, 
which was only settled at last against them by a pope’s bull. 
Such was the growth indeed of the party, and their increase, of 
self-contidence im consequence, that at the beginning of Henry, the 
Fifth’s reign, Walsingham declares “ they began to be very lively, 
and to menace the government.” They pasted up papers onthe 
church doors in London, describing themselves 100,000 strong; 
and inumating that, with such a force to bring into the tield, they 
were not a party to be trifled with. Sir John Oldcastle, or Lon 
Cobbam,(as he is more commonly called now), was beginning thea 
to make himself known as their champion. We shall conclude 
our article with a review of the proceedings of this celebrated 


mau, who brought the Lollard cause at once to its greatest height 
and to its termination. 
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Sir John Oldcastle, besides his high rank as a nobleman, 
in great esteom for his military talents: and services, both swith, 
king and country, at the time that he became a Wickliffite;; and. 
this caused a considerable tenderness to be felt toward hith, even 
when the notoriety of his opinions forced him upon the notice of 
the Church authorities, who could not of course pass over so 
encouraging an example to the schismatical party. Accordingly, 
before instituting proceedings, Archbishop Arundel tried the 
influence of the King upon him; and, only when this failed, sum- 
moned him, as a necessary resource, to public trial. Here again 
Sir John was equally inaccessible. He fortified himself in his castle 
at Cowling, and refused to listen to the message, or the formal 
citation which followed. A third summons was issued; but. it 
was only a forcible apprehension, which caused him to appear at 
last and submit himself to trial, Ch 

At his trial he stated his views of doctrine; declared against tran- 
substantiation, images, and relics ; demed the authority of popes, 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops; and professed. himself an 
unreserved and enthusiastic follower of Wickliffe, | : 

“ Before God and man,” he says, “TI solemnly here profess, that till 
I knew Wickliffe, whose judgment ye so highly disdain, L never, ab- 
stained from sin; but after I became acquainted with that virtuons 
man and his despised doctrines, it has been otherwise with me ;* so 
much grace could I never find in all your pompous instructions,” 


The result of the trial was that he was pronounced heretical, 
and delivered to the secular power. Buta respite of fifty days 
was granted previous to the sentence beitig executed, in the hope 
that he might change his mind during the interval. | 

So far Lord Cobham .stands upon favourable ground, and 
claims our respect as a sufferer, whatever we may think of the 
system for which he suffered. But different trials now await him, 

Within the fifty days, he made his escape from the ‘Tower, 
and fled into Wales, where he formed the design of an insursec- 
tion. By means of letters to bis friends throughout the country, 
the conspiracy was matured, and St. Giles’s fields were pitched 
upon as the place of rendezvous. ‘The most wholesale; changes 
Were contemplated as the result of this movement; nothing less, 
In short, than the subversion of the government, and the privileged 


* It is curious to see how quickly Milner takes the hint from this: passage, and 
forthwith adopts Oldcastle as the disciple of a certain modern school, 

“ We have seen that Lord Cobham, in the process of his trial, hinted at the lessons 
of Divine grace which he had learnt iu the school of Wickliffe. The intimation is by 
no means obscure ; yet every pious reader, at the same time that he is delighted at 
finding this evidence of the sound Christianity of Cobham, will lament with me, that 

ere is not on record a larger and more distinct account, both of his conversion and of 
his private life and conversation.” —Vol. iv. p. 180. 
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classes, both m Church and State. Nay schemes even of indiy- 3 


dual advancement had begun to be formed. ‘‘ One John Mure q 


we are told, arich brewer of Dunstable, was to have been knighted 
on the field by Sir John Oldcastle, afterwards made Earl of Here 7 
ford, and had the lands and seat of the monastery of St. Albans 
settled upon him.” By some means, however, the whole plot 
came to Henry’s knowledge in time for him to provide againstit, 
The conspirators, those of them who could assemble, who were 
only a few, were apprehended at the place of rendezvous ; and 
Oldcastle was obliged to tly a second time, and remain in conceal 
ment. 

The effect is curious, if, from this account, which is the one 7 
given by every contemporary historian, we go all at once to 
certain modern interpretations of the affair; to Milner’s, for 
example; which if it did not come from a party writer we should 
think a most complete specimen of historical etyjdea, After mew 
tioning that certam meetings of these “peaceable and truly 
Christian subjects had been disallowed,” he continues : 


‘* The royal proclamation, however, did not put an end to the assem- 
blies of the Lollards. Like the primitive Christians, they met in smaller 
companies, and more privately, and often in the dead of night. St 
Giles's fields, then a thicket, was a place of frequent resort on thee 
oceasions. And here a number of them assembled, in the evening o 
January 6th, 1414; with an intention, as was usual, of continuing 
together to a very late hour.” 


Let us turn to Mr. Tyler’s sensible observations here : 


“ Milner depends upon ‘ the able and satisfactory vindication of Lord 
Cobham by Fox, the martyrologist,’ whom he affirms to have examined 
with great diligence and judgment ai/ the authentic documents. Itis 
very dangerous to place implicit reliance on any one, however impartial 
he may be; especially ought we to seek evidence for ourselves, when aa 
author professes, as Fox does, his object to be the vindication of one 
party, and the conviction of another. On this point there are two or 
three unquestionably original documents, neither of which does Fox 
examine, and on which probably the large majority of readers. will be 
disposed to rest.—(‘I'he documents are a proclamation for the capture) 
Lord Cobham, and two grauts of pardon, in all of which the rebellious 
desigus of the Lollards are expressly meptioned.)—It is impossible for 
any candid mind to read these documents without being convinced that 
Henry was fully and reasonably assured of the treasonable practices of 
Oldcastle and his adherents. These are documents on which we must 
form our opinion. They are not traditionary stories, written many years 
after the event; they are not manifestos published in a foreign land; 
they are state documents published on the very spot, ail in the same yest, 
one on the very day after the transaction, one in the March, and the lest 
in the December following. With reference to Fox’s arguments, while 
every one would on many accounts do well to read them, it will be im 
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metliately obvious, ‘that though twenty thousand were said to be 
expected, and a few hundreds only avere found ;' yet that the large body 
of adherents who were to rendezvous in St. Giles’s fields were to come 
from the city, and that on the first news of the meeting of the Lollards, 
Henry sent to order the city gates to be shut.” 


If any one still thinks that we are indulging in harsh conclu. 
sions, and that the designs we have mentioned were too wild 
for any party such as the Lollards to entertain, let him tarn his 
eye over the following account of what their brethren the Hus- 
sites were doing at that very time in Bohemia. 


"The news of the death of John Huss being carried to Prague, his 
a resented the usage too far, and broke out into an insurrection. 

hese Hussistes drew together in a body of nearly 30,000; and finding 
themselves strong enough to contest the point in the field, they declared 
war against the Roman Catholics; plundered and pulled down churches, 
and gave themselves a great length in violence and outrage, To give 
one instance. They seized the city of Prague, and massacred some of 
the inhabitants.”"——} ed, Collyer, vol. i. 


After this, under their famous general, Ziska, they rebelled 
against the Emperor Sigismond, defeated him, and made them- 
selves masters of all Bohemia. ‘There is nothing in these facts 
to surprise us so much, if we consider the effects of a certain kind 
of religion upon the mind, It always has been so. Religion, 
apart from the Church, has always been rather a stimulus than 
otherwise to pride, impatience, false independence, and self- 
© seeking of this sort. It makes man rather a more powerful, than 
= better being, morally speaking. We say, knowledge is power ; 

and might we not call religion power, too, when it rears itself 
up on the selfish, that is to say, the unecclesiastical basis? It 
> gives men certain powers of self-command ; even self-denial, we 
& may say. It implants spirit, energy, resolution, in the mind; it 
; developes great Auman qualities, but it can do nothing more. 
* Certain rvelhigious parties always have been attached to the 
military method of carrying on things. The Paulicians were 
fighters; so were the Albigenses; so were, as we see, the 
Lollards; so were the Puritans. Lord Cobham, to take a per- 
sonal case, is only a type of a character that we see all along 
in this way issuing, and legitimately issuing, from false religion. 
“His knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” says Milner, “ is in- 
contestable. The aptness of his quotations, and his promptitude 
in producing Scriptural arguments, were displayed in a very 
striking manner.” He is evidently of that religious school which 
handles sword and text with equal facility, and makes then 
mutually support each other. 

‘Mr. Tyler, we think, in the main, has taken a right view of 
this part of Lord Cobham’s career, though he maintains rather 
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too cautious and balanced a tone for us. 
occasionally, to-help him to a conclusion, which we saw bima 


proaching “with solemn steps and slow,” gradually bat no less 4 


inevitably, However, he states facts fairly; and proves wathythe 


most unsparing aud conscientious accuracy, that Lord Cobham [4 


died for treason, and not for heresy. How he reconciles with 


that statement the tone of the following reflexions, we do not 
understand : 


“ And here,” says Mr. Tyler, after describing the execution, We 
must close this sad tragedy, in the last scene of which Henry took to 
part. He was spared the pain of either sanctioning or witnessing these 
transactions. ‘The first information he received of his unhappy friend's 
capture, probably certified him also of his death ; and whatever we may 
suppose to have been his sentiments on the removal from this world of 
one whom he certainly believed guilty of treason, and the enemy of bes 
throne; his kindness of heart, and his sympathy with the brave and good, 
must have made him, even in the midst of the din of war, andthe flush 
of victory, lameut the fate of one whom for so many years he had_ held 
in affection and esteem, Henry probably felt a melancholy satisfaction 
that he was spared the sad duty, for so he must have deemed it, of sanc- 
tioning the last sentence on his friend. ‘They are now both in the hands of 
him, to whom all hearts are open, and from whom no secret is hid ; and 
there we leave them to his just but merciful disposal.” —Vol. ii. p. 392. 


Henry of Monmouth would hardly, we think, feel himself much 
indebted to his biographer for the connexion he has drawn him 
into here. Indeed, we should not be surprised if Mr. Tyler has 
somewhat overstated that monarch’s sympathy on the execution 
of “his unhappy friend.” For our part, we think it would 
have been rather out of place ; and if our author has told us all 
he knows about Lord Cobham, we do not see why he should not 
think so too. sh 

But we must take our leave now of Mr. Tyler and the Lol- 
lards: of which party the preceding pages have given rathera 
sketch than a history. As to Mr. Tyler we think his work dis- 
plays great industry and fairness ; qualities most valuable for an 

istorian. He obviously feels much more tenderly towards the 
Lollards, than we do. He hails Loliardism as the dawn of the 
Reformation ; but this does not prevent him stating facts when 
he comes across them, With respect to the other features. of 
his work, we need not say anything more ; having expressed our 
opinion of them at the commencement of the article. 


We have felt inclined, ‘ 
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V.-Sulla Cappellina degli Scrovegni nell’ Arena di Padova 


Freschi di Giotto in essa dipinii. Osservarzioni di’ Pietro 
'Estense Selvatico. Padova, 1836. (Observations ‘on’ the 
‘Chapel of the Scrovegni at Padua, and its Frescoes painted 
by Giotto. By P. E. Selvatico. Padua, 1836.) i 


Amone the various objects of interest that offer themselves. to 


the traveller in Italy, there are none that, in their class, claim 
more regard than the records of the earlier development of mind 
and sentiment in the restoration, after a long interval of disuse, 
we may almost say annihilation, of the arts of design, . The 
professional artist, or the learned antiquary, and we may even add 
the dilettante, will most likely proceed at once to the treasures 
of perfect art contained in the already well-known — galle- 
ries and museums, and finding all they require—whether for study 
or illustration, or merely to talk and “ look wise about”—in those 
collections, will pay but small attention to a new (if that term 
may be applied to it) and, probably im their estimation, a bar- 
barous school. ‘To another class of inquirers, however, the older 
churches of Christian Italy will afford ample materials for thought 
and intellectual enjoyment. Though totally distinct, both. in 
character and design, and in beauty of execution, from the ap- 
proved models of antiquity, they will find in the paintings and 
sculptures which decorate them, the germs of most exquisite and 
affecting sentiment, and will be led to dwell with growing in- 
terest on rude performances, which powerfully address the feel- 
ings though they may fail to satisfy the fastidious eye. Examples 
of such works are found scattered in almost all parts of Italy, 
but the three cities which are perhaps richer than any others in 
this class of design are Orvieto, Padua, and Pisa; and the ex- 
quisite remains of early art which still are to be found in their 
churches, though daily alas! bowing lower and lower before the 
influence of time, will amply repay the lover of the pure and the 
Hmiple in design for the labour and trouble of a pilgrimage to 
see them, 

_ Padua has the advantage of being in the high and much fre. 
quenter road to Venice, whether the traveller be entering Italy by 
Milan, or any other of the northern and western routes, or pro- 
ceeding to the city of islands from the southern or eastern parts of 
the peninsula. Pisa, though not in the usual ‘ route de voyage” of 
visitors to Italy, is still easily attainable; and, besides being a pro- 
verbially salubrious residence, especially for some classes of in- 
valids, is an attractive lion to foreigners, who are sometimes 
tempted to visit it from its neighbourhood to Florence. The 
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and their followers, may therefore sometimes be seen by th 
tourist, whose * cicerone” or guide (often only a courier) will 
lead him, as a matter of course, to the vast salone of the: first 
named city, and, after showing him the greater* lion,” the learing 
tower, to the Campo-Santo of the last ; * while Orvieto, one of the 
most picturesque and interesting towns In a most picturerqte and | 
interesting country, as it is out of the direct and high roadyi 
only known to many from giving its name to a peculiar kind of 
wine ; which, by the way, when drank out of Orvieto loses much | 


of ies, excellence, or oftener a counterfeit is a libel upon the ba 


place it professes to come from. The chef object of interest 
at Orvieto, and we know of none that surpasses it in w hat it Aas 
of interest, is its duomo, or cathedral. ‘The town itself is most 
advantageously placed on an elevation which rises abruptly owt 
of a richly wooded plain, through which a small rivulet winds it 
silver way. The ¢ufo rock on which it stands is of considerable 
height, and from its colour and form looks, at first, like a fortres#, 
At the extremity of the town, (we suppose our view taken from 
the western side and from the Viterbo or Montefiascone road) 
and peering above the mass of dingy, dirty houses, rises its white 
marble cathedral, 
‘ Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear,” 


afiording, as it glistens in the bright sunshine, a subject of sum 
passing splendour and interest, and to which the gorgeous penell 
even of our gifted ‘Turner could scarcely do justice. On reach 
ing this editice the lower part of its front or facade 1s foundeto 
be richly studded or embossed with milevi in marble, by the 
Pisani, of subjects irom Seripture; as the Creation of our first 
Parents, the Temptation, the Expulsion irom Paradise, & 
while in the upper compartment a sacred subject is paintedom 
bright and glowing colours, of which the etlect, not easily de 
scribed, is as pleasing as, to northern eyes, it is novel, ‘T he in 
terior like the exterior is enriched with some beautiful specimens 
of art, especially of the revivers. It is a matter of deep regret that 
these are in a state of great dilapidation, but there are stull. most 
valuable remains, and we earnestly recommend them to traveltess 
and lovers of art, as deserving much more attention and admire 
tion than it has been usual to bestow upon them. 

Padua is very rich in works of this class, and particularly in 
the production of one of the most distinguished of the renova 
tors of art, namely, Giotto di Bondone; the scholar of Cima 
bue, and the friend of Dante. The work by Signor Selvatico 
which we have placed at the head of this article is a descripues 


works of the revivers of art, the Pisani, and of Cimabue, Giotti, 3 
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illustrated with outline engravings of a chapel m Padaa; belong. 
ing to a convent (dell? Annunziata nell’ Arena) builtin or about 
the vear 1808 by the noble family of the Scrovegni. of Padua, 
on the site of an ancient amphitheatre, from which (“ arena’) the 
convert took its title; Enrico, who at this time was head of the 
house of Scrovegno, was son of that Reginaldo whom Dante has 

aced, for his avarice and usurtous practices, in the © citta do- 
lente,” and who ts signalized as 


Segnato avea lo sno sacchetto bianco.” 
Dante, Inferno, cant, xvii. 


And ithas been affirmed by some writers that the erection of this 
chapel was undertaken by Enrico in the hope that such lberalit 

would in some measure wipe off the stain that attached to his 
ancestor's name. ‘The chapel was painted a few years after- 
wards (it is said in 1306) by Giotto, [tis honourable to Bona- 
parte that, when the republican army of France entered Ttaly, and 
this interesting work was on the brink of being destroyed, he (at 
that time General Bonaparte) gave orders to respect the chapel, 
and, by establishing a mass to be performed in it daily, secured 
its preservation even after the danger that ‘hen menaced it 
had passed over. ‘There is an introductory chapter to Signor 
Selvatico’s work on the revival of art, and on the style of Cima- 


bue and his scholar, to which we shall have occasion to refer in 


the course of some observations which we propose to make on 
the subject of early, and particularly. ecclesiastical, art. With 
respect to the engravings we must take leave to say that they give 
a very inadequate idea of the pecuhar character and expression 
of the originals ; indeed the attempt to improve the form has un- 
fortunately deprived the illustrations of the characteristic senti- 
ment which pervades the designs, and they have lost in simplicity 
without having gained any compensating improvement in style or 
drawing. Our intelligent and observant countrywoman Lady 
Callcott allowed to be printed, some time back, explanations of 
inany of these frescoes by passages from the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels and legends, and the work was illustrated by a few speci- 
mens of the designs, but they were merely recollections and only 
gave the general lines and compositions of some figures and de- 
tached groups, without any attempt at detail, or even profession 
of exact imitation, Valuable as they are, they are insufficient to 
impress upon the reader a fair notion of the peculiarities of Gi- 
olto’s designs, and a careful copy of this remarkable work is still 
a desideratum in the artist’s library. ‘This is the more to be de- 
plored as the frescoes are falling rapidly into decay, and will soon 
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be beyond the copyist’s reach; several which we ourselves tee ‘ 
member are now, we are informed, nearly effaced. Low 


A German writer has declared that the original works of Giotto 
no longer exist, and that the frescoes shown as his in the chapebef 
the Arenaare restorations, and entirely repainted. Signor Selvatito, 
like a true chevalier, and jealous of the honour his native city lays 
claim to in possessing such treasures, boldly denies the truthief 
this statement. He says, “ after the most careful examination 
he was convinced that the enlightened (‘ chiaro’) Prussian: had 
come to a very distorted judgment,” (admitting however an ex 
ception or two,) and he adds slily and a little sarcastically, thaté J 
the visit of this gentleman to Italy was for the purpose of seleek 
ing pictures for the Pinacotheca of Berlin, and he showed no 
more “ senno” and “ ponderazione” in his choice than he hasa 
the sentence he has pronounced on the paintings of Giotto, the 
Italians have no reason to lament the chef-d’a@uvres carried away 
by him, nor to envy the Prussian monarch the gems with whieh 
“il suo Rumohr” returned laden. We believe Signor Selvw 
tico to be quite correct in his general opinion upon the genuine 
ness of these valuable works. ‘They have suffered considerably, 
but, with two or three exceptions, and these are manifest, they 
do not appear to have been retouched, and may be considered to B® 
be truly from the hand of the great Florentine. Giotto’s chapel, 
as itis now usually called, is of an oblong form, with a coved: Be 
ceiling. Its ornaments are reduced to the paintings on the walla: & 
‘Three ranges of these run round the chapel, the subjects being 
in compartments. ‘The two lower ranges are illustrations of the 
New ‘Testament, and relate to the life of our Saviour; the upper 
is taken from the Apocryphal Gospels, and refers to the history 
of the Virgin. 

These works, as of all the earlier artists, offer most interesting 
subjects for reflection. They are not deserving of attention 
merely for the beauties of art they exhibit, but for the peculiar 

interest that attaches to a class of design that was almost exela 3 
sively applied to sacred purposes, and our chief object in selecting BG 
the subject for review is the opportunity it affords for offering 
some observations on a similar application of the arts of design 
later ages. ‘The subject is one which might be, and should be, 
treated at greater length than can be here bestowed upon it, and 
some abler pen would be well employed in illustrating it withall 
the care and in the ample way it deserves, 

In contemplating these and similar remains we have: bee® 
much struck with the character the painters and sculptors of the 
revival threw into those productions which were intended for the 
decoration of, or in any way connected with, religious. edifices$ 
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1 wit beoyed af 
and ‘as is ntituifal, to cur own times and similar class, of 
works for comparison, aré surprised to see such an. entire de- 
parture front the principles that seem to have guided the earlier 
trethnon' of the art. sal 
oAfter the subjugation of the Greek, and the division, and we. 
may calbie the fall of the Roman empire, the arts of painting and 
sculpture fell into general disuse. Various causes, social, political, 
and religious, conduced to their overthrow, and among the last 
nay be noticed, especially, the anti-pagan zeal of many of the 
early Ohristians in destroying, as soon as they had the power, all 
those works which might in more settled times have served as 
models and examples for its resuscitation. But though the flame 
ofart was extinguished its embers were just kept alive by a class 
of religions painters, who still decorated the walls of churches, 
and by the monks, who with pious diligence illuminated manuscript 
missals, which, before the art of printing was known, it was one 
of their duties to multiply by the pen. Occasionally, at is true, 
eflorts were made to restore the arts to a more healthful state, but 
as these emanated from individual feeling, and were unsupported 
by any geveral interest in the subject, the attempt never had any 
H success. Charlemagne endeavoured to effect some good for them, 
| byissumg public edicts for the decoration of churches, but as, his 
H object was not seconded by any zeal or sympathy in those to 
= whom he committed the care and superintendence of his com- 
| mands, the arts, disdaining to be called into activity by ‘‘ General | 
Orders,” fell into rapid neglect and a/most extinction. We. say 
| almost, for they found, as we have before observed, refuge in the 
) cloister, and in one branch of art (miniature embellishment. of 
@ books) there are examples, it is believed, of as remote a date as 
® the third century of our era, and extending down to the fourteenth, 
| Specimens of these are preserved in many of the great libraries 
§ of Burope ; and in this country in the British Museum, in the 
§ Bodleian Library at Oxford, and that of Trinity College, Cam- 
p bridge. In the British Museum there is an illuminated copy. of 
§ Cicero's translation of Aratus, which, from the style of the de- 
| ‘igus, has been attributed to the second century. ‘This was the 
B pinion of the late Mr. Ottley, who founded it on the character 
of the itlaminations, which approaches that of antique art. In 
5 Seteral, however, it is difficult to trace any resemblance or link of 
BMnection between the beautiful productions of the ancient 
schools and the rude attempts at art of the illuminators, in whose 
Works splendid colour, and gilding, and elaborate ornament, were 
Bseverally preferred to, or at least stood in good stead of, correct 
pga. We extract the following observations of Sig. Selvatico 
on this subject. 
NO. XLIX,—JAN. 1839. K 
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‘ Tt is now no longer a question as to whether, in those ages of nigh 


and barbarism, in which Italy was enveloped in darkness, (that is, from i 
the fall of the Roman empire to the birth of Cimabne,) the art of pains 
Both writers and monumenk 
prove in various ways that in this happy region 2... the 
love of, and some practice in this elegant rival of nature (deggiadra tm © 
But to what extremiy 
nor natunl 


ing still preserved some signs of vitality, 


latrice del vero) was never entirely extinguished. 
was artreduced! ‘There was no longer any beauty of form ; 
gradation from light to shadow ; but thin, drawn out proportions, stath 


eyes, long, straight feet, 
and imperfect mechanism. 


selves through various parts of the Peninsula, clumsily painting building 
and manuscripts, assist at all in recovering art from its state of wrete 
edness. In Byzantium, in like manner, though their fall was rathe 
later than in the west, the arts were degraded, and the painters; 
together ignorant, or unable to imitate nature, knew no better tha 
to retrace, according to one and the same type, ill-formed images @ 
Madonnas, in which, like the painter of old who had to represett 
Helen, they did not spare abundance of gilding, so that finery was mat 
to compensate for the want of beauty. The Italian painters, still le 
instructed than the Greeks, adopted these miserable pictures as thé 
models, and for many centuries were incapable of producing any thitt 
better. "—p. 26. 

The Signor, it will be observed in the above passage, feth 
little or no obligation to the itinerant Greek illuminators, wht 
according to his view, did much more harm than good to at 
but we still think that it must be admitted that it was in a gret 
measure from them that the artists of the “ risorgimento,’ @ 
revival of art, had their rise, and drew from them the rudiments 
what afterwards, in the hands of more practised and deept 
thinking men, grew to great beauty and excellence, when leavimt 
the dry manner of the monkish illustrations, and disregarding ti 
sull more forbidding performances of the “ Mosaicisti,” thet 
looked abroad for objects of imitation, and, though copyitf 
nature but lamely with respect to outward form, at least gave # 

earnestness and interest to their subjects which fixed attentt 
and excited sympathy. Cimabue, who was born in the year 194 
may be considered the first Italian who freed art from the tft 
mels in which it was rapes He was followed by Gitte 

‘These great artists, for in spite of the technical defects wht@ 


folds of drapery arranged after the fashion d 
pipes; no longer, in a word, any vestige of a liberal art, but mere rit 
Nor did the Greek practitioners, who inthe 
ninth and tenth centuries overran the shores of Italy, and spread thet ] 


abound in their works its were eminently so, seem to have beag 
the first to apply the power of art as a means of addressing 4 


moral feelings. ‘ Giotto,” 


says our author, “ saw in paint? 


a powerful means of addressing the multitude; an art madeM@*® 


rendering popular (or intelligible to the people,) those religh? 
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truths about which all the genius and intellectual force of the age 
was revolving. -—p. 28. 

The artists before alluded to represented seldom more than 
single figures, gaunt and frightful images of the Apostles and 
saints; but in the productions of Cimabue, and more especially 
of Giotto, we see a high moral purpose, combined too with a 
most improved feeling for composition, and an endeavour at a 
superior class of form. ‘Their subjects are all, or almost all, 
taken from holy writ, or scenes, or legends, or miracles connected 
with religion, and all tending to elevate and improve those who 
contemplated them. With this high aim, their imagination raised 
and refined, and all their energies directed to a noble purpose, 
these fathers of the art, and those who immediately followed in 
their steps, attained a grace and even beauty, especially in ex- 
pression, which, wonderful for that age, have hardly been equalled 
in productions of later and more cultivated times. 

t has been thought the artists of the time of which we now 
speak, and indeed rather earlier, reaped some advantage from the 
contemplation of the remains of ancient sculpture which were 
still found scattered about Italy. ‘This is no doubt true, in a 
degree, and the early Pisani no doubt studied those which are 
said to have been preserved in Pisa, but whatever influence these 
examples may have had upon the executive part of their per- 
formances, it will, we think, be conceded that the mind and spirit 
that are observable in the paintings and sculptures of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are of an entirely orginal and independent 
character; and, in this respect certainly, bad no reference to, nor 
connection with bygone examples, but stood upon totally distinct 
ground. ‘This will also be seen in a class of design which at first 
seems calculated to have tempted them to recur to the manner of 
eatment of the ancients, namely, that in which they employed 
symbols and allegorical figures, and of which there are several 
examples at Padua by Giotto, both in the Chapel “ Dell’ 
Annunziata,” and in the “‘ Salone” or great Town Hall. A depth 
of thought, an intention, characterises the new era of art which 
shows an entirely altered feeling, and that the object of the artists 
was a much higher one than the representation of grand or beauti- 
; ful forms, The purpose now was to address the affections, the 
m ‘entiment, and, through them, to carry the spectator’s mind 
ad thoughts to the future. This peculiarity must, we think, have 
struck every one who has attentively considered the pervading 
spirit of ancient and ef revived art. It might almost be fancied 
that its long slumber and inactivity had been permitted in order 

t it might rise again, free and unshackled, to aid in the 
great moral work which the new faith (now firmly established) 
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was carrying forward. ‘The artists of this cra were essentially 
men of genius, for, instead of servilely copying, they drew, 
their own original sources of feeling, which nove had done singe 
the Greeks ; and the art that proceeded from them , became,as 
was the case with Greek art while master-spirits directed it, great 
and admirable. sla ei vale 
The examination of the history and growth of art from. these 
early revivers to more perfect schools would be interesting, but.it 
would lead us too far from our purpose, which is to consider the 
character of one branch of art as applied to particular objects, 
Our time and limits oblige us to confine our observations, to 
sculpture in connection with Church architecture, or rather init 
more general and more important office, in monuments to; the 
dead. 
‘The monumental sculpture of the earlier period of revived att 
is remarkable for its simple and single character. As one great 
purpose was intended, one type, with but little variation in detail, 
seems to have been adopted by artists generally. A recumbent 
figure of the deceased, individual in its character, was the most 
common and the most striking object; if accessories were added 
they were simply a small figure of the Virgin with the Childin 
her arms; or sometimes an angel on each side raised a curtain ot 
canopy; or, as in the monument of Cardinal Consalvi (of the 
thirteenth century), in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, in 
Rome, is standing, as if watching over the departed. As art at- 
vanced further additions were made in the accompaniments to 
the monument, but ever, it seems, with a religious view, A 
picture or relievo illustrated some scene in the history of the Book 
of Life ; the Last Judgment, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, ot 
some equally impressive subject connected with the eternal m& 
terests of man, and all referring to serious things, of serious 
import, and inviting the spectator to mark and to learn, ‘Tht 
technical requirements of art were overlooked in the deeper and 
more sacred object to be answered. We are aware that dew# 
tions from this general rule will occasionally be found, as in somé 
monuments in which a knight is represented surmounting {his 
tomb, galloping on his caparisoned charger, and armed “ caps 
pie,” as if in the battle or tilting-field. There is a remarkabl 
and cumbrous monument of this description in the church of Sal 
Giovanni dei Carbonari at Naples, in honour of Ladislaus. :Jt 
sinilar chivalresque style is the statue of our countryman, Joli 
Hawkwood, (changed by the Italians into Johannes AcutusM 
the inscription which is on his monument), in the Duomo@ 
Florence. The accessories or ornaments in the monument@ 
‘Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, in Westminster Abbey,@# 
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exhibit the kmight on his barbed steed, but these are of very small 
dimensions. In compartments are statues of his friends and 
corirexions. A more remarkable instance of the introduction of 
ansepulchral accompaniments is in the curious monument Of Sir 
Oliver Ingham, at Ingham Church, Norfolk. ‘The knight's 
effigy is placed under an arch against a wall, which is’ pamted 
ay a background to the figure, and represents a forest with hunts- 
niet ‘dressed in green, engaged in the chace. The date of this 
monument is 13844 or 1345. Other instances may occasionally be 
met with of departure from the rule to which the early sculptors 
seem unusually to have subscribed, but they are exceptions, ‘The 
advantage of preserving this singleness of sentiment in such works 
is obvious, and we are much mistaken if it precludes sufficient 
variety of design in subordinate parts to enable the intelligent 
artist to exhibit both invention and refined taste. : 

The earliest specimens in this country of monumental effigies 
on tombs seem to belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
when recumbent figures are found carved in very low relief on 
coffin-shaped slabs. ‘Two sculptured figures of this description 
may be seen im the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, | ‘They are 
supposed to represent two abbots, Vitalis and Crispinas, the 
former of whom died in 1082, and the latter im 1117. In’ 'Salis- 
bury Cathedral is a slab monument of this description, which is 
supposed to be of Roger, bishop of that see, who was brought 
over to England (from near Caen, m Normandy, where he was the 
officiating priest of a small chapel,) by Henry, third son of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. He rose to high honours when Henry came 
to the crown, who made him his chief counsellor, Chancellor, 
Dean of St. Martin’s in London, and Bishop of Salisbury. On 
the accession of Stephen all the high fortunes of the bishop were 
reversed, and he is said to have died of phrenzy on the 11th of 
December, 1139. There are also some curious examples of 


| this style of monument, though not quite of so old a date, in 


Peterborough Cathedral. All the earlier monuments in which 


figures are represented are of ecclesiastics. 


The first figures dressed in armour occur in the twelfth century, 
and those in the Temple Church in London are probably the most 
ancient existing specimens. Flaxman says that the French began 


todecorate the coffin lids with figures, Xc., as early as Charlemagne, 
| that is, in the ninth century; but he adds, that sculpture was so 
) little-employed by the Saxons, that there is no sepulchral statue 


own in England prior to William the Conqueror ; and then, he 
says, figures of the deceased were carved in bas-relief on grave- 


p ‘tones—(Vid. Lect.) ‘The tombs we have mentioned above, as 


existing m the ‘emple Church, are extremely interesting. ‘That 
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of Magnaville, or Mandeville, Earl of Essex, and of two othe 
knights similarly habited, may be attributed to the time of Ri 
chard the First. There is one very remarkable circumstance 
these figures, namely, that their swords are all worn on the fight 
side ; and it has been justly observed, that the repetition of this 
in the three monuments, argues against its being accidental. ft} 
thought that the efligy called of Geoffrey de Magneville 1s nghth 
assigned to that knight. It appears that when he died he wa 
under sentence of excommunication, although, with the desire 
propitiate the Church, he had, in his last moments, assumed the 
habit of the Order of the Temple. It was not however considered 
right to give him Christian sepulture till the sentence had been 
removed, and a curious mode was devised for preserving the 'Té 
mains, and still avoiding the reproach and disgrace of unconsé 
crated sepulture. His body was cased m lead and suspended 
from a tree in the garden of the old Temple, in Holborn. His 
absolution was after some time obtained from Pope Alexandet 
the Third, and his body was then taken down and buried im th 
church. 
We believe the earliest specimen of monumental figures i 
royal costume in Engiand* is that of King John, on his tomb 
in Worcester Cathedral. The tomb itself is probably of 4 
later date than the figure, which is carved on the wedge-shape 
stone that formed the cover or lid of the coffin mn winch thet 
mains of the king were discovered in the year 1797. This was after 
wards made the top of the monument. A proof that the figures 
thus represented were tolerably exact portraits of the persons & 
tombed is furnished by the comparison that was made of the bod 
of the king and its vestments, and the costume of the sculpturét 
image. Mr. Valentine Green, F.S. A., was present wher thi 
examination took place, and published a short account of it 
Circumstances showed that the royal remains had been dit 
turbed. ‘The skull was turned round, and the upper yaw W® 
near the right elbow. ‘This was owing, probably, to the remow 
of the body from the Lady Chapel into the choir, which is ® 
lieved to have taken place in the reign of Henry the Seventh. Th 
next royal effigies that occur in England are, of Henry the ‘Thitt 
and of Eleanor the Queen of Edward the First. ‘They are @® 
chapel of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey. ‘Thee 
are entire figures, and are deserving of remark, for the beauty an 
sunplicity of the drapery. Three interesting monuments of the 
teenth century are of the sons of Edward the Third, That of 


* We speak here of monumental remains in England. The stataes of Henry i. 
us Queen ; of Richard 1. ; and the Queen of King John at Foutevraud iu France 


of course of earlier date, 
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ward the Black Prince, in Canterbury Cathedral, represents him 
lying at full length, and completely armed, with a coronet round his 
helmet or basinet. In those of Prince William, of Hatfield, and 


Prince William, of Windsor, the former in York Minster, and the 

latter in Westminster Abbey, the figures are also recumbent, but 

5) their dress is not military, There is great elegance in the statue of 

William of Hatfield. ‘The monument at York is of 1544; that 
Be of the Black Prince of 1377 or 1378. It was in this century that 
, o small sculptured and painted figures were introduced in the infe- 
: # rior parts of the monuments, ‘They were usually placed in small 
| Be oniches which formed the lateral enrichment of the tomb, ‘Tombs 
, Be with arches or ‘* testoons,” called also * testes,” much enriched, 
Be were introduced at this period, ‘There is a good example of this 
Be iw the monument of Hugh de Northwold, Bishop of Ely, im 
{Be the Cathedral of Ely, ‘The niche which canopies the effigy of 
, ° Northwold is of the richest description, On the top of the 
+ fee canopy may be distinguished the fragments of two figures; no 


» fe doubt of angels. ‘There is a curious work in seulpture at the 
foot of this tomb, representing some archers shooting their arrows 
ata man bound to a tree, It is supposed to refer to the martyr- 
dom of St. Edmund, king of the East Angles, who was thus de- 
stroyed, a. 870. Northwold died in 1254, ‘There is a singue 
lar monument in memory of Sir William Staunton, in Staunton 
Church, Nottinghamshire. The figure is represented, in armour, 
as if lying in his coffin; but only the upper part of the figure, as 
far as the elbows and hands, upraised on the breast, and the feet, 
are visible ; the intermediate part being covered with a slab on 
which are placed a shield and helmet. He died in 1326, ‘The 
flat brass figures, with the parts cut in or engraved, let into marble 
or stone slabs, are mostly of the fourteenth century, few being 
met with earlier than the reign of Edward the Second, This 
sort of monument continued to be used at a much later period, 
The value of the metal was a temptation to sacrilegious robbery 
i) umes of disturbance, and the facility with which the sculptured 
plate could be forced up, and carried off, accounts for so many 
gravestones and tombs being left perfect in other respects, where 
the shapes of the metal figures can still be traced in the stone 
and marble to which they were attached. Down to the fifteenth 
century the architectural accompaniments of tombs were of a very 
nich and varied description; abounding in tracery, foliage, niches 
for statues and canopies. In this century also a new style of mo- 
humental design occurs. ‘The deceased is represented in differ- 
ent stages either of life and death, or of the repose of death with- 
out any of the more revolting circumstances attending it, or in a 
“tate of corruption, or emaciation, or as a skeleton; and some- 
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took place about the reign of Charles the First, when, by the 
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times the figure is enveloped in a shroud. There are | specitiiéns 
of such monuments m many of our cathedrals and older churches, 
One in York Minster represents a whole length figure ‘itith 
emaciated, and wrapped in a winding-sheet, It is said’ to bev 
John Haxby, who was treasurer of the church, and who ‘diedin 
1424, Payments of money are still occasionally made on the Mtb 
of stone which forms the top of the tomb, in compliance ‘with ¢ép. 
ditions expressed in some of the old leases and settlement’ 
church estates. It is not usual to find monumental ’slabs'o 
tablets fixed against the walls of churches of a date prior to the 
Reformation. 
It will be seen in the above cursory survey of the style of to 
numental sculpture in England, (and it is with the view of show. 
ing this in specimens that the reader may more easily gain actes 
to, that we have taken this hasty glance at English sepuichril 
design), that, although at different periods there was variety m 
the minor details, there was still no departure from the genenl 
principle to which we have before alluded; and even in the’ seven 
teenth century, when the very worst taste prevailed, and when 
cumbrous architectural parts, scrolls, pinnacles, broken pedimetit, 
variegated marbles, with a profusion of painting and gilding cme 
ito fashion, the leading characteristic of the monument was’ 
most instances preserved. This was an age of great mventionm 
the minor portions of the works erected in churches. ‘Towards 
the end of the sixteenth, and in the seventeenth centuries, figures 
the size of life were represented lying, or standing, or kneeling; 
sometimes with the hands joined together, as if in prayer; in the 
same field, or sometimes in a lower compartment, are figures 
children, much smaller than those of the principal person repre 
sented, kneeling in succession ; of different sizes but diminish 
ing in exact and regular order. In these arrangements, for’ thes 
can scarcely be called compositions, the males are usually on ove 
side, aud the females on the other, either with the principal figure 
between the two parties, or they are divided by a reading-desh. 
There is a handsome monument of this class m the charche 
Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire. It was in the seventeent 
century that busts and half-length portraits were first introdueet 
in monuments, In many of these the sculptare was painted ™ 
represent the appearance of life and health. But im this century 
we take our leave of the strictly speaking sepulchral or moe 
mental style which we have traced as prevailing from the revival 
art as far back as the eleventh or twelfth century, and dowm @ 
this period. A new quality of design will be observed to:hart 
crept in about the time of Elizabeth. Greater changes im tas 
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woduction of works of art from the continent, and the employment 
of foreigners, both painters and Sculptors, a new spirit was.in- 
fused into the artists, and attempts were made at a more extend- 
ed character of composition, But this was not always done with 
judgment, and we shall find, that this foreign and unnatural style 
ended by destroying that simple character of monumental design 
whieh had been prudently and properly followed till this unfor- 
tunate temptation to change was offered. It is not necessary to 


examine into the numerous causes, beyond those we have referred 


to, of this abandonment of the old principles of monumental 
sculpture. It would lead necessarily to a lengthened discussion, 
which rather belongs to the history of art, generally, than to, that 
particular portion or class of it to which we have proposed to 
The works of Montfaucon, Agincourt, Cicognara and others, 
with the well-known publications of Stothard, Britton, Carter, 
Blore, aud the collections of local antiquaries, may be referred to 
for the general history and illustration of modern ecclesiastical 
sculpture. Among less pretending works on this. subject we 
gladly notice the valuable little volume by Mr, Bloxam, on 
Monumental Architecture, &c. It contains much condensed in- 
formation on civil, military, and ecclesiastical costume, and rites 
aud ceremonies of sepulture of the middle ages; and 1s also an 
excellent guide to the general study of sepulchral or monumental 
anuquities. 
We think sculptors of the later schools ip Italy, France, and 
England committed a great error in attempting to be original in 
the principle of the designs applied to sepulchral monuments ; 
but the gradual disuse of that most absurd and inexcusable com- 
bination of the sacred and profane; the attempted illustration of 
remarkable qualities in the departed, whether deeds of military 
heroism, acts of virtue, or triumphs of genius, by placing certain 
classical and mythological characters or personages in juxta-posi- 
tion with the figure of the deceased, prove that artists or the 
public, which amounts to the same thing in its effect, are at 
length beginning to be alive to its folly and incongruity, and to 
the inadequateness of the means to express what a monument is 
mtended to convey, There was a time, and that very recently, 
when to comprehend the object and purpose of a monumental 
group in sculpture—erected in memory of a Christian in a Chris- 
tian Church !—it was absolutely necessary to have some acquaint- 
ance with uncient mythology, and the attributes of the heathen 
gods and goddesses; so that a great portion of the community 
Was necessarily shut out from understanding them, and therefore 
from deriving any of the advantages from them that it is the pro- 
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fessed purpose of monuments to effect. We remember to haye 
heard of an unsophisticated country gentleman, whose Latin and 
Greek, if ever he had any, had oozed out, starting back in utter 
dismay at finding himself face to face, though in a place of wor 
ship, with a strongly built naked gentleman, in marble, holding a 
club, as if either to defend or knock out the brains, for it was not 
clear which he meant to do, of a bust upon which a young 
woman, most scantily dressed, appeared about to place a crown 
of leaves; and hardly recovering his composure, though the guide 
(and the guides and showmen of our public monuments are pro 
verbially clear and intelligent) assured him it only meant Victory, 
or Truth, or Fame, crowning General or Admiral Somebody, 
while Strength or Valour stood by supporting the hero! Itis 
true that it. was hardly necessary to be a very deep scholar to be 
quite ‘ au fait” to the meaning of the general run of designs. A 
very slight smattering and vocabulary was sufficient to enable the 
conoscente to sound the artist’s deepest depth, Was the monu- 
ment to do honour to a statesman there was Minerva for wisdom; 
a soldier claimed Mars; Neptune and ‘Tritons formed the “ co 

de garde” of a naval hero, and so on, Of late years Lempriére’s 
Classical Dictionary was an invaluable boon both to artists aud, 
so called, Committees of ‘Taste. Instead of giving form to sim- 
ple, native thought, they dipped into their dictionary and there 
were subjects found, and the easiest mode of illustrating them 
suggested—all by allegory. How differently the sculptors of 
former times thought and felt when treating such subjects ; and 
yet there was no want of identity, nor of allusion to the part each 
person to be commemorated had played on the stage of life. The 
warrior had his sword; the king his crown; the sage his book; 
the bishop or abbot his mitre or his crozier; but no Fame blow- 
ing a trumpet; no “ Minerva galeata” looking fierce, and out of 
costume, and sinning against proprieties of time and place! As 
we have before observed this limitation, though it fixes the atten- 
tion upon the object (as in fact it should) and not upon the art, 
does not exclude the representation of fine forms, nor deep ex- 
pression, nor any other excellence the genius or talent of the art- 
ist may be capable of conceiving or executing. It is hardly 
necessary to appeal in support of this to the effect produced on 
the least cultivated mind by the contemplation of some of the 
older monuments in the churches of this country and of France, 
Italy, and Germany. Do our own kings and warriors of the 
olden time produce less deep impression than the attitudinizing, 
half-naked, and unnatural heroes that the modern school has 
offered to our view in all the cathedrals, churches, and chapels 10 
the united kingdom ; and indeed we may truly say all over Eu- 
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_ rope. Will any one who has looked upon the monument of the 


Beautiful Student” (it is known’ by that title), in the old church 
of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, say that it has not fixed his 
attention by its calm tranquillity of expression and simple ar- 
rangement of attitude? Do the old Doges lying in their robes 
with their beards resting on their bosoms speak nothing to the 
feelings? but alas! the passion for novelty pervaded art even im 
its sacred walk, and we find even in its home, as Rome may be 
called, popes in all their pomp, seated, or standing, or kneeling, 
or struggling in the midst of males and females clothed, half- 
clothed, or not clothed at all, forming groups of what we should 
be apt to consider indecents or indelicates did not some classical 
dictionary come to our aid, and rescue the memory of the de- 
parted from the scandal of his being supposed to have kept in- 
different company. 

But let us for a moment put aside the arguments against this 
style of monumental sculpture which arise out of its obvious 
absurdity, and appeal at once to the feelings of mankind, Let 
us take two individuals, it matters not how enlightened or how 
ignorant; let one be filled with all the classic lore and associa- 
tions of past ages, and let the other have nothing to assist his 
conclusions but the plain straight-forward feelings of humanity. 
Let these two persons be taken into a cathedral, and have ex- 
hibited to them in one part of the edifice a collection of monu- 
ments similar to the generality of those erected in our charches 
to public, or even private, characters durmg the last sixty or 
eighty years, and in another, such works as we have adverted to 
as belonging to simpler ages ; such for instance as those that may 
be seen in the Temple Church, Westminster Abbey, and other 
places; and let them candidly state their impressions on con- 
templating these monuments. Can any one doubt what would 
be the result? The ignorant man would stare perhaps in wonder 
and amazement, hardly admiration, at the mimic world displayed 
around him in the personification of ancient fable or modern 
fancy; while the scholar would critically consider the propriety 
of the allegories ; and, if a connoisseur, the technical qualities of 
the work. Lead them now to the tombs. Nosound of wonder; 
ho exclamations of surprise, or curiosity, or delight escape them; 
the very character of the works stills all excitement, and the 
scholar and the boor at once are only men, brothers, bound in 
one common bond of sympathy, for that they gaze on is the me- 
morial of life in death, and serious and religious feelings are as- 
sociated with all they see. 

_[t would be a curious subject of speculation to endeavour to 
discover in what manner such a total sacrifice of sentiment to 
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pseudo-classical notions ever obtamed among a people who tia 
been more remarkable for their home attachments, ‘dtd 
for kindly and domestic feelings than for their taste for or knot 
ledge m matters of vertu :—how, especially m a class of art'dp 
rected exclusively to honourmg the memory of those deat tote 
we, who are rather of a serious and contemplative turn, have evét 
permitted the variety, the flutter and the want of interest of mene 
emblematical compositions and allusions to take place’ of ‘thé 
quiet, sober, solemn character which should, and up to a certéit 
period did, distinguish works placed as records of love and som 
row. We fear we should not be very far wrong if we were'te 
attribute it to a tendency to which our countrymen are but to 
prone; that love of imitating (without at all sympathizing with 
those they imitate, and therefore the less excusable) which has 
often rendered Englishmen objects of ridicule, where, from’ thet 
own natural and sterling good qualities, they would otherwise 
claim admiration and ensure respect. With regard to the subject 
we are now considermg we think that fault has produced ity 
natural result. In the practice of sculpture we have taken wp the 
study at very second-hand, copying, when we did begin to: have 
any rank (as artists) among foreign nations, from bad originals, 
vamely, the modern schools of the continent, instead of making 
our art grow out of original sentiment and feeling; the only le 
gitimate source of design, however valuable and indeed necessar¥ 
the study of approved models may be for execution, It is natural 
that the taste of what has been produced while the mind was in 
such leading-strings would be, what in truth it became, vapid and 
tame, and but a “ réchaufte,” as it were, of other men’s ideas. 
In the composition of monumental sculpture in honour of illus 
trious men (for it is to this class of art especially that our obser 
vations are intended to refer, and not to fancy and classical 
subjects) this bad taste seems to have arisen from a total miscon 
ception in the artists of the respective capabilities of poetry and 
sculpture. That which is admissible and even admirable @ 
description may be, and often is, totally and entirely out of the 
power and province of imitative art, and the effect of both is 
weakened, and may be destroyed, by the endeavour to unite them 
‘The characteristic of strictly monumental sculpture should be 
repose. ‘The feelings it should be the object to excite are those 
of a serious class, and such as are likely to invite the mind to 
reflecuon, If the tomb or monument consists of more than the 
mere representation of the person, the subject chosen for ilbustras 
tion should still, we venture to think, be in harmony with this Jead+ 
ing prmciple. Repose should be, as it were, the key-note. Com 
formably with this, in making reference to or in representing 
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individual actions of the deceased, care should be taken: net -to 
introduce, if it can possibly be avoided, what has merely and ex- 
clusively a worldly object: it takes the attention away from 
quiet reflection, and carries the mind out of that peculiar train of 
thought that monumental sculpture should, according. to our 
judgment, always induce; and im this point of view we draw a 
swong line of demarcation between sepulchral monuments and 
monuments raised in honour of the dead. The first are simply 
records, but not set up as an example; the last are for the glorifi« 
cation of the mdividual, a triamph, and a beacon set up for imitas 
tion to the living. Our brave Nelson cried out for “ Victory or 
Westmimster Abbey,” and the hero’s feeling was a noble one. : It 
was ambition for his own and his country’s honour; bat though 
his great achievements supply favourable subjects for illustration 
to the sculptor who has to honour so great a name, these are not 
the accompaniments of the tomb ; and that which would be per- 
fectly appropriate, and make an effective display im a» public 
square would, we opine, be totally misplaced im a@ place of pabhe 
worskap and among the memorials of the dead. To give an 
example of what we mean: we have always been struck with the 
account of the death of the Chevalier Bayard as offering: @ fine 
subject for the sculptor, and we think it perfectly appropriate 
also for the more serious class of monumental design, When 
mortally wounded, and told his end was approaching, the dymg 
soldier raised his sword-hilt, which was in the form of a cross; and 
fixing his eyes upon it, expired murmuring a prayer while gazing 
on the emblem of his hope and his salvation. If propriety is‘a 
quality of excellence in design we cannot think that the same 
treatment of a work in sculpture intended to decorate a column, 
a hall, a bridge, or a public square, is also applicable to that 
which is to be placed in a church. 

We fear we may be accused by sculptors of attempting to con~ 
fine within still narrower limits an art which is already necessarily 
very much restricted in. its means; and thus, if our arguments: 
have any weight, occasion either the total disuse of monumental 
sculpture or introduce so extremely simple a style of conyposition: 
that all imagination and skill in combining or grouping would be’ 
excladed. ‘This is not our purpose, and we think on a little cone 
sideration such an intention will not be attributed to us. In the 
first place we are only alluding to one particular application of 
sculpture, and not to the practice of the art for general purposes, 
Flaxman has shown how well the more serious class of subjects 
may be made available for monumental sculpture. The giving 
instruction to youth, or a clergyman preaching the word to a 
Sroup of hearers of different ages, or the admunistration of the 
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Eucharist, or the death-bed of the religions, with many others 
that might be selected from the works of that distinguished 
artist, and of others who have illustrated subjects of serious in 
terest, are ail appropriate to their place and purpose,—these, 
with another class in which figures of ministering or attendant 
angels may be judiciously introduced, afford, we think, ample 
means on which an elegant mind might exercise itself with great 
happiness of effect. Sometimes it might be desirable to refer to 
circumstances of a more individual character, but when this is 
necessary it should be done with extreme caution, both with respect 
to choice of subject and the mode of treating it, and it should 
always be admitted as an accessory only, and its effect made sub- 
servient to the principal object. 

or monuments and groups of another class, namely, com. 
memorative, historical, or trumphal, we have often thotght 
accommodation should be provided in buildings not immediately 
connected with religion. It would not be unfitting to erect an 
edifice on purpose to receive records of national gratitude, and 
acknowledgement of high desert in whatever walk of life it may 
have been manifested, A recent, indeed existing discussion, 
respecting the admission into a cathedral of a statue of a cele 
brated poet at least seems to poimt out the necessity of having 
some fixed rule and guide on such subjects. Many questions 
might then be spared which under the circumstances must 
cause great pain, and which can never be satisfactorily accommo 
dated; for the decision, on whichever side made, must leave 
feelings of dissatisiaction and regret. 

We should gladly have taken advantage of this opportunity, 
had circumstances permitted it, to offer some observations on the 
admission into churches of (sacred) historical pictures and sculp- 
tured rilievi, It is a subject of considerable interest, and its dis 
cussion has always been attended with difficulties and much 


difference of opinion, At some future time we may be induced 
to recur to if, 
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with a ‘Translation and Appendix. Rivingtons, 18398. 


is avery useful reprint of the authentic code of laws, 
under whieh the company of Jesuits was first organized. The 
composer of the Constitutions is said to have been Ignatius 
Lovola himself, ‘The book is one which should be consulted by 
all who wish to become acquainted with the genius and spirit of 
that remarkable order, which arose as the great antagonist of the 
Reformation, and which from the days of Luther to the present 
has been the centre of almost all the practical energy displayed 
by the Church of Rome. ‘The book has never been common in 
England, and of late has become scarce, 

The editor states, in the beginning of his preface, that the 
authoritative promulgation of these Constitutions did not occur 
till 1760, when in the celebrated suit of MM. Lionei and Father 
Lavalette, “ the Jesuits, (in the words of Robertson,) were so 
inconsiderate as to produce the mysterious volume of their insti- 
tute ;” by the aid of which “ the principles of their government 
may be delineated, and the sources of their power investigated,” 
says Robertson, “ with a degree of certainty and precision, 
which previous to that event it was impossible to attain.”* 

It seems a little singular that the editor should have adopted 
this statement to the letter, as he has himself furnished informa. 
tion in the subsequent pages of his preface, by which it is proved 
to be inaccurate. It would seem that he has deferred too much 
to the name of Robertson, whose popularity among the many 
seekers of short roads to knowledge still imposes in some degree 
on the better informed. It is plain however from the editor’s 
own showing, that there were at least five editions of the Consti- 
tutions between 1558 and 1607; that, passing over the interme- 
diate century, there was an edition printed at Antwerp in 1702; 
and if the volumes of the Institute produced on the trial of La- 
valette were the edition of Prague, 1757, they were themselves 
a reprint of another from the same place in 1705. 

Sull it would be a mistake to suppose that these many impres- 
sions were intended for general circulation. ‘They were for the 
use of the initiated, printed generally at the colleges of the so- 
clety, or, if elsewhere, care was taken to secure the copies, So 
that if by accident the Constitutions fell into unfriendly hands, 
as it seems was the case at an early period,—for Hospinian in 
his Historia Jesuitica, 1619, gives a complete abstract of them, 


* Robertson, Charles V. b. vi., vol. iii, p. 224. 


Ant, VI.—<Constitutiones Societatis Jesu. Rome, in Aiditus 
Sorietatis Jesu. 1558. Reprinted from the Original Kdition, 
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Pelee —it.might stall be possible for some doubts to exist as to their) FF 
Bae authenticity. And the doubt would be increased by the know) FF 
disingenuousness of the Order respecting their internal system 
tn 4 ass One of the latest apologists of the Jesuists indeed would per FF 
a eh suade us that there was no attempt at concealment from the first: FF 
It has long been the practice,” says M. Collin de Plancy, “to 
He re present the institute of the Jesuits as a secret of state and a mystety'of BF 
ary at religion. It has been said that this great work was kept secret tilkthe 3 
famous trial of Father Lavalette. But the book has always been 
to public view in libraries ; it Aas been printed sixteen times; it has: bea 
a iF: presented to councils, discussed at court, circulated in religious houses he 
and among the public, praised, criticised, analysed, translated, The 
Fathers Rodriguez, Bouhours, and Talon, the historians, Mathieu and. 
Paenee Dapleix, have given faithful extracts from it: it has been examined 3 
popes, bishops, and magistrates. The Jesuits committed their Constite 
3 Hy tions to the eyes of the Parliament of Paris in 1560, as is here: by an ' 
#4 je ‘i arrét of Jan. 20: it is mentioned again in an arrét of July 10, 1560} j 
il isd in the summary of proceedings in the Colloquy of Poissy, 1564; in an I 
arrét of Dec, 23, 1592, 
ay 1 It is probable that this statement contains facts; but still the 7 
it book was not a published book; and something of the Discipling & 
Areani must have been practised about it both with regard to 


strangers and their own novices and candidates. The prodigious 
increase and extension of the order will account for the necessity 
of so many impressions, though intended to be only at the dis FF 
posal of their own body. After all, the reserve, whatever it was, 7 
seems to have been no more than Bonaventure and others had re- 
commended before in the Franciscan and other Rules ; and such 
freemasonry is in some measure essential to the discipline of an 
exclusive society. If it had been in principle more than this, 


* “Il ya long-tems, qu’on veut faire envisager l'Institut des Jésuites, comme un 
secret d' Etat et un mystére de Religion. On a dit que ce grand ouvrage avait été tent 
secret, jusqu'eu fameux proces du P. Lavalette, ais le livre a toujours été exposé 
dans les bibliothéques; on l'a imprimé seize fois; il a été présenté aux conciles, discuté 
au palais, repandu dans les maisons religieuses et dans le public, loué, critiqué, ana 
lyse, tradnit, Les Péres Rodriguez, Bouhours, et Talon, les historiens Mathiea e 
Dupleix, ont donné des extraits fidéles de l'Institut des Jésuites: il a été examiné pat 
les papes, par les évéques, par les magistrats. Les Jésuites mirent leurs Constitutions 
sous les yeux de parlement en 1560, comme le prouve un arrét du 20 Janvier de ls 
meme angée; il en est fait mention dans un autre arrét du 10 Juillet, 1560, dans le r& 
sultat de lassemblée de Poissy, du 15 Sept. 1564, dans un arrét du 23 Decembrey 
1592, etc.""—Les Jésuites Remis en Cause. Paris, 1825, p. 50. 

The Institute consists of three parts; the Examen, a direction for the probation of 
candidates, the Constitutions, as the name signifies, a scheme of laws for the compo- 
nent parts of the whole bedy, and the rules, a manual of regulations for individual 
members in their different employments. They appear to have been all sanctioned by 


"ats tg at the same time ; but the Constitutions only claim to be the work of the, 
ouncer, 
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the Jesuits must have observed a deep silence on the subject in 
those books which they sent out into the world ; but on the ‘con 
traryyin the popular hives of their founder, intended for lay-réaders, 
while they are full of singular praises of the Ignatian Code, they - 
speak of it just as they do of the famous Spiritual Exercises of 
Loyola, as.easily accessible and by no means hidden in the secret 
archives.of the college library. ‘ Ignatius wrote it,” says 
remberg;*. “ under the greatest illuminations and revelations. 
The Virgin Mother appeared more than once, approving and 
confirming the Constitutions. So admirable are they, that the 
heretics, desiring to find something m them to calumniate, and 
many having read the book most attentively for this express pur- 
pose, have marvelled, as they themselves have confessed, at the 

dence surpassing what falls to the lot of man, which shines 
orth in them. Indeed they contain a perfect idea of a consum- 
mate commonwealth.” 

After this eulogy, which is far more valuable than any thin 
we could say of the book, it would be ill-timed to ask whether 
there is sufficient proof that the code is indeed the composition 
of Loyola,—if so, why it was not put forth during any. of the 
fifteen years of his presidency as General of the Company, but. 
two years after his death,—and if Juan Polanco made the Latin 
from the Spanish original of Loyola, what has become of that 
original. Indeed these historic doubts may have been pushed 
somewhat too far. If Loyola was in the first years of his life . 
confessedly illiterate, it is on evidence that he made up for it by 
years of study at Barcelona, Alcala, and Paris. It could not 
have been possible for a mere ignorant enthusiast to fascinate 
such subtle wits as Laynez and Salmeron, to bind fast the affec- 
tions of a devoted soul like Xavier, or to select and command 


: such varied energies and talents as were found in almost all his 


first companions. The probability is, that he, who was the ori- 
ginator of the society, traced at least the main outline of its con- 
stitutions ; and this would have been more easily conceded had 
not the Jesuits, according to their wont, invested the subject with 
their impious mythology : it may be that, before they were finally 
adoptéd, he took advice with the best intellects of his company, 
and some years were devoted to experiment; so that, though I 

natius had done his part in 1550, the formal recognition could 


§ hot be made till eight years later.} 


As to the Constitutions themselves, viewed as a code of laws, 
the end of which was to engraft a kind of military despotism on 


* Vida de S. Ignacio. Third ed. Madrid, 1636, p. 18. 
t Damien, Synopsis Soc. Jesu, Lib. 1, c. 7, gives us to understand that such was 
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a Christian society, to enslave conscience, and make even reason 
itself a rebel to the principle of obedience, they are doubtless, 
monument of political prudence such as can scarcely be surpassed, 
It is plain that the most perfect model of union in obediencejs 
to be seen in the discipline of a well-tramed army. Under such 
discipline had Loyola himself been trained ; he had passed bis yean 
of youthful service in the armies of Spain, then led by the first 
commanders in the world. He saw then, that if the same abso. 
lute subordination could be transferred to a spiritual confederacy, 
the same power of united effort would result from it, there would 
be the same facilities for secrecy, intelligence, and dispatch. The 
design is clear. ‘The new society was not to be called an order 
orarule, but the Company of Jesus; the name itself (la Com 

aiiia) recalling to mind the squadrons, which, under Antonio de 
tia or the Grand Captain, were then waging the battles of the 
Empire. The chief was cautious not to assume the title of Pr 
mate or Prelate, but styled himself the General or Commander 


of the new Militia of Christ. The ancient military manner | 


were, iu his view, to be preserved, but to be directed to a celee 
tial end.* Yet there was danger lest the too direct recognition 
of this martial system, while it would attract the bold zeal of 
some aspirants, aud while it was well suited to the genius of the 
time, might alarm the more cautious and prudent, not to say the 
more scrupulous consciences; who, like Xavier, would require 
their natural compunction to be allayed, before they could consent 
to live in the service of the Gospel under the discipline of the 
service of the sword. It was necessary therefore to press to the 
utmost the virtue of that principle, the perfecting of which is the 
great merit, as its perversion is the great crime, of Jesuitism, the 
principle of self-renunciation and obedience. And it must be 
confessed that there is something admirable in the disguise whieh 
is thus thrown upon a system tending to a simple tyranny ; the 
chain of dominion so entwined with delicate and subtle thread 
of another texture, that each new link seems only to be added 
in aid of the objects so often repeated in the Constitutions, the 
salvation of souls, and ¢he greater glory of God.+ 

It would be a very superficial view which would concludes 
system like this to be calculated only to allure ambitious spi 


the fact, notwithstanding the illuminations and celestial visits which he also relates; 
after which the test of an eight years’ probation must have been as superfluous as® 
Mohammed for his Koran after the monitions of his angelic visitant. 

* “Perché Dio non potea conservar le antiche militari maniere, dirigendole pero ®# 
UN scopo tutto celeste 2” is the argument stated in the Catechismo de Gésuiti, p. 41% 

* ** Quo potestas (Prepositorum) major erit, eo melius regi ad majorem Dei glone 
poterunt.”” Constit. P. IV. c. 10, s. 4 The phrase is constantly introduced to fortifs 
some provision for the arbitrary discretion of the Superior. 
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thirsting for command, or weak and credulous fanatics, the crea- 
tures of external impulse. The appeal was made to a strong 
religions principle; a chord was struck to which the human 
heart mstinctively responds. ‘There is a painfulness in the very 
sense of entire responsibility, a bitterness im the full cup of free- 
dom from control, which those who drink most freely of it are 
the first to taste. A thoughtful mind will scarcely look upon any 
condition as more deserving pity, than his who enters upon life 


Lord of himself, that heritage of woe.” 


And in the full liberty of the mind, before it is fixed by sympathy 
in its choice, there is an oppression from which the most vigor- 
ous understanding hastens the soonest'to escape. Else why is it 
that the most distinguished for mental quickness are commonly 
found in the extremes of party, and moderation in principles and 
moderateness of powers for the most part go together? It has 
been remarked by one who had reason for his remark, that good 
intellects are most liable to be misled by systems.* But is this 
a mere intellectual deception, or is it not also a result of a more 
powerful conviction of the inability of man to be his own centre, 
amore painful sense of the faithlessness of. that self-confidence 
which boasts of the mind as its own place? Difficulties, unseen 
by the rest of mankind, beset the way of active intellects and 
vivid imaginations, and make them more susceptble of the fear 
of error in their choice, It is the refuge which they seek from 
mward conflict, which enlists them in the service of a sect or fac- 
tion; and bids them rather be deceived in the pursuit of a public 
end, than be at once the victims of error and self-will. 

Who knows not the dying words of our owa Hammond—his 
prayer that he might be permitted to say his Nunc dimittis before 
he should be called to any higher office in the Church; “ for,” 
said he, “I must then do many things in a hurry, and shall not 
have time to consult with others ; and I sufficiently apprehend the 
at of relying on my own judgment.” This from another 
might have appeared as said with becoming modesty in the pros 
spect of advancement; but with him it flowed from a deeper 
source. “ He spoke it,” says his biographer,+ “ with the greatest 
concernment of earnest melting passion imaginable.” It was one 
of the convictions under which he had lived, that a chief hind- 
race in practical duty was the difficulty of choice in things in- 
different; for which reason “ he applauded the state of subjection 
(0 a superior, where an obsequious diligence was the main ingre- 


te bons esprits sont les plus susceptibles de Villusion des systémes, — 
rpe, 
+ Fell, Life of Hammond. 
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dient of duty.” He recommended, as the special rule of bife, 
the practice of uniform obedience; meaning “not ouly a smcere 
reception of duty as such, because commanded, aud not because 
it is this or that, pleasant and honourable, or perchance cheap 
and easy duty: but also the very condition of obeying, the lot of 
not being to choose for one’s self, the being determined in all pro- 
posals by human or divine command; and when these are leftat 
large, by the guidance of God’s Providence, or the assistance of 
a friend.” 

Who does not see that in the state of mind here described, the 
resignation of heart and will to such guidance as is discerned to 
be the appointment of God, the soul finds peace and rest; while 
the very phrase, in which we speak of being left to seek and to 
choose, implies doubt and uneasiness. All that an obedient spirit 
desires in a matter proposed to its choice is to be determined by 
duty; if, then, the prospect is perplexed with clouds which tt 
cannot clear, it has no satisfaction but in something that may re- 
move the power of choice. [rom such perplexities many have 
taken refuge in a religious rule; more happy are they who have 
found it in the admonitions of Christian friendship, as Augustin 
with Nebridius, or Hooker with Saravia. Yet we may well ques- 
tion whether there is not a defect in the ordinary forms of Pro- 
testantism, in that they have made no provision for this strong 
want of nature. We hear much, and perhaps too much, of the 
crimes of the confessional; but do those, who expose to naked 
view the coarse precepts of Romish manuals, remember the 
moving exhortation of their own Church, inviting the penitent to 
open his grief to a religious guide?’ Do they remember how the 
well-judging Ridley would have retained the practice of confes- 
sion to the minister, and are they afraid to speak of it, like him, 
as an ordinance fit “to mstruct, to comfort, and inform?” Is there 
not cause to fear lest the common neglect fallen on this branch of 
the pastoral care, as it has suffered the decay of piety im souls 
capable of better traming, so it has done much to bring religion 
to that bare intellectual admission of truths, which, excluding the 
affections, excludes also the fruits of the Spirit requiring to be 
fostered there ’ 

The system of Loyola therefore fastened itself at once on this 
strong re igious principle: it provided a discipline which should 
at once end those painful conflicts, which the conscience left to 
itself is unable to sustain, It professed a short way to the per 
fection of Christian duty; and no doubt many weary spirits have 
been caught by its promise of peace and rest, not perceiving thatat 
the same time it destroys the reasonable service of the soul. Here 
its great error lies, For what is moral obedience itself, but act 
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ing under command according to right reason and conviction, the 
opposite of perverseness! When we speak of morals, a state 
in which deliberate choice is denied is mcapable of obedience, 
The Jesuit, who is once under the vow, has, as far as in him hes, 
put himself out of the condition of a moral agent; his blad obe- 
dience is a desertion of the fortress of reason, which was given 
him to defend. He has no more merit, using the word popularly, 
for any subsequent act of obedience, than ‘‘the poor Scythian 
slave sworn to the pail,” his eyes being first bored out to pre- 
vent his escape from the drudgery. It would be well if the vice of 


such a system were merely negative. But, to borrow the words 
of alate publication, 


“The principle of absolute submission to authority is destructive of 
all faith. It is insufficient’ irf every view; but its great offence is, that 
it distracts the faith of a Christian from its proper object, and directs 
him to look to man instead of God; it leaves no place for conscience, 
and is thus a kind of moral treason against the reasonable soul. ‘That 
such is its result is plain from the very words of its first founder. 
Among the rules of obedience dictated by Loyola a short time before his 
death are the following :— 

‘' Before entering into a religious life, or after having entered, L ought 
to be resigned in all and for all, in the presence of my Lord God, and of 
my Superior. 

“*T ought to desire to be governed and guided by a Superior, who looks 
mt to the renunciation of my own judgment and understanding. 

“*T ought never to make it a consideration whether my Superior is 
greater or less, at the head of his Order, or half way down; but to keep 
my devotion fixed on obedience; for he is to me in the place of God, and 
to make such distinctions destroys the force of obedience. 

‘When my own opinion or judgment says that my Superior commands 
me to do a thing which is against my conscience, or a sin, and my supe- 
rior's opinion says the contrary, / ought to believe him without proof. 
At least,” he adds, (for nature and truth will rebel even in the breast of 
a Jesuit), ‘if 1 cannot settle the point alone, 1 ought to lay aside my own, 
Judgment and understanding, and leave it to the judgment and decision 
of two or three others. If I do not advance thus far, I am far from the 
perfection and duty required of a true professor of religion,’ "* 


_ It may perhaps be thought that the latter part of this last rule 
is a kind of antidote to the poison of the former. But when it is 
considered that this small allowance for a tender conscience 1s 


* Letters of a Reformed Catholic, No.ii. p.10. The original may be found in Niec- 
remberg Vida de S. Ignacio, p.62, 63, where the last rule quoted runs thas:— 
“Quando yo tengo parecer o juizio, que el superior me manda cosa que sea contra mi 
Soncieucia, 9 pecado, y al superior le parece lo contrario, yo devo creerle, donde no ay 
Cmonstracion :”’ &c. These are the very words of Loyola’s dictation; it was alsu a 
favourite speech of his, “Los que solamente obedecen con Ja voluntad, y no con el 
JUIZIO, no tienen sino wno pie en la religion.” 
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against the whole spirit of the rules, that the very wish to appeal 
implies au imperfect degree of obedience,* and that the referees 
were only to be members of the Company, whose hope of ad, 
vancement must lie in their supporting the authority of the su 
rior, we may well conclude that the novice would call them im 
with no other effect than to be the sooner shamed out of his scru. 
ples; and 

“The limed soul, in struggling to be free, 

Be more engaged.” 


A 


Such then is the leading principle of Jesuitism. It 1s a plain 
question for any person of right reason to decide, whether such 
a principle be not in its own nature calculated to quench the com- 
punction of the human heart, and to arm a spiritual despotism 
with all the power of mischief which an unscrupulous body of 
ready slaves could perpetrate; it is a simple point for his reso- 
lution, whether, as the new advocates of the system would main- 
tain, the crimes of a Jean Chatel, a Jacques Clement, a Baltha- 
zar Gerard, a Garnet, a Ravaillac, and a hundred more, were the 
acts of individuals unimtluenced by the system, and whom the 
brotherhood disowned; or whether the united voice of those go- 
vernments, which nearly at the same period expelled the order 
from the western half of Europe, had reason to pronounce the 
existence of a confederacy under such a scheme of discipline in- 
consistent with the safety of any independent state.+ 

It has been the opinion of some writers, who have examined 
the early history of Jesuitism, that the original constitution of 
the Order is not chargeable with the vices of the system; that 
the pohey of Laynez and Acquaviva perverted the spirit of the 
founder's laws, and built up that formidable power in the Society 
itself, which Loyola never contemplated, and which the Popes 
who employed it found it equally dangerous to encourage or at- 
tempt to control. ‘Phe character of Laynez was probably con- 
sistent with the false divinity which he so boldly vouched at 
‘Trent; and the accusations of his countryman Marianat against 
his intriguing ambitious spirit appear to be well borne out by 
facts: itis also clear that he and Acquaviva applied themselves 


‘ Ay tres maneras de obedecer. Una, quando me mandan por virtud de obe- 
diencia, yes buena. Segunda, quando me ordenan que haga esto o aquello; y estacs 
me por, Tercera, quando hago esto o aquello, sintiendo alcuna senal de superior, aungue 
no me mande ni ordene; y esta es mucho mas perfeta.”— Loyola. Ibid.* 


t ‘ Riesgos imminentes del estado amenazaba la permanencia del Cuerpo Jesuitico 


en Espana,” —Spanish State Papers of 1767, The French and Portuguese documents 
are still more strong. 


+ 


¢ Discurso de las enfermedades del Gobierno de la Compahia, 1599, reprinted at 
Madrid, 1768. Though this work was published in the life-time of Mariana, and he 


was punished for it by suspension trom all employment by the superiors of his order, 
it is how pretended that it is not genuine. 
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as well to cement the General’s authority, as to take off the “ 
of those restrictions which went to preserve the integrity of the 
vow of poverty. “They made it their care to give the force of 


law toa number of comments and declarations appended to the: 


Constitutions; and the decrees of the Congregations held in their 
time and at other times have added other mconsistent enactments 5 
so that this Code taken alone will give an imperfect view of some 
minor points, and in particular of the fiscal regulations of the So- 
ciety, in which the exceptions soon became greater than the law. 
But there seems no proof that under these subtle and ambitious 
generals the genius of Jesuitism was changed, It is not likely 


that Loyola’s zeal for the papacy was exempt from all desire of 


personal greatness; his first wish would be for his new Order, his 
second for the Pope. With whatever motives, he was the inventor 
of those rules of blind obedience, which, preverting a high and 
holy principle to will-worship and idolatry of the creature, have 
been the fruitful source of the regicidal policy, the base morals, 
and the bold impiety, with which the lives and writings of his fol- 
lowers are so deeply dyed. 


This Order, living under these rules, is now avowedly admitted 
into these kingdoms. And the time seems to have come, when it 
isthe duty of the British Critic to take a review of its progress 
since its revival ; especially as it is of some consequence to the 
right understanding of the movement now in action among us. 

About four and twenty years have now elapsed, since Pope 
Pius VII. made the first restoration of public peace to Europe 
the signal for restoring the Jesuits in the states whose princes and 
governments were willing to receive his pastoral injunctions, 
They had already been re-incorporated by briefs issued by his 
authority, in Russia under Paul I, in 1801, and in Sicily, m 1804, 
It was uow time to sound a bokder note; and accordingly, in a 


Bull of August 7, 1814, about three months after his re-instate- - 


ment at Rome, and the termination of the second Babylonish 
captivity under Napoleon, it was announced that “ the Catholic 
World with one voice demanded the re-establishment of the Com- 
pany of Jesus.” The announcement seemed at first likely to meet 
with no response; till in the following year, Ferdinand VIL., his 
faithful vassal and fellow-prisoner, issted his royal ordinance, an- 
nulling the pragmatic sanction of Charles III., aud doing all in 
his power for the renovation of the community in Spain. Among 
the patriots who had fought for the redemption of their country 
from Gallic bondage, the measure was viewed with reluctance ; 
and their opposition almost immediately led to the formation of 
that party of malcontents, who, taking Don Cartos for their poli- 
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tical chief, continued to agitate his government, tll the present 
disorders arose, But at the time it called forth little notice. 
The return of Buonaparte from Elba in that year, and the s 
did scenes of the Hundred Days, diverted the public mind trom 
these efforts, which the philosophic indifference of the time re 
garded as the follies of expiring superstition, What effective 
force of Jesuits this royal patronage has left in the preseut dis- 
jointed state of Spain, it is not easy to discover ; it was, calen- 
lated that a short time before Ferdinand’s death there were 5000 
members incorporated in that country.* 

In France, so long back as in 1805, it appears from a Report 
of the minister Portalis, there were existing, in different parts of 
the country, associations under the names of La Societe du Caw 
de Jésus, La Societé des Victimes del Amour de Dieu, and Le 
Peres de la Foi, or Les Paccanaristes ; the last of whom he de. 
scribes to be “ Jesuits in disguise, following the laws of the ly 
stitute, and professing the same maxims.’ Of the origin of thee 
societies we shall presently speak more in detail. M. Portalis, 
in his Report, points out the incompatibility of their existence 
with the principles of the Gallican Church and the public rights 
of the nation, refers to the ordinances of the Catholic sovereigns 
in the preceding century, and the bull of Ganganelli; and com 
cludes by offermg to the Council of State a Projet d’ Arreét for 
their dissolution. It does not appear that this project. took 
effect.| Probably the members of the council thought more 
favourably of a body more obnoxious to a legitimate government 
than to the existing despotism; or perhaps their number was too 
small to be deemed deserving serious attention, as it seems they 
had been discovered only at Amiens, Belley, and a few other pro 
vincial situations. Shortly after this an attempt was made at 
Paris, under the direction of M, Emery, superior of Saint Sulpice, 
to revive the old rehgious Congregations, the centres of Jesuitical 
lay influence. ‘The patronage of Cardinal Fesch secured the 
attempt success, though against the wishes of Napoleon; and 
1808, the Central Congregation was organized, continuing smce 
that time with a Jesuit president at its head, and extending its 
affiliations through the country. Still, in the existing military 
mania of France, the adherents to the cause were few and ob 
scure; it was more natural that the religious communities. fot 
females, while the number of widows and orphans was yearly 
augmented, should have made a more rapid progress. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, the Peres de/a Foi began to 


* Journal de Gand, Aug. 23, 1850, 


t Rapport sar les Feclesiastiques qui s’établissent en France sous le titre de Peres 
dic la Foi, Nc, 1805. In Histoire abrégée des Jésuites, Paris, 1820, vol. ii. p- 568. 
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‘attract more public notice; they purchased, in 1815-16, thé academy 


of Montrouge, a league from Paris, as their head-qtiartéers, from 
which they went forth as home missionaries about the towns ‘and 
provinces of France, as if it had been their special errand to pro- 
motea religious revival in the land. ‘They met with sufficient 
encouragement to continue their itinerancy; crowds attended 
their preaching ; processions met them at their approach ; and 
the old revolutionary songs were tured to hymns of the same 
tune to attend their march. ‘Their fame and influence increased, 
notwithstanding some opposition from the secular clergy, and 
from more profane antagonists. Still the government gave no 
public sanction to the restoration of Jesuitism ; the name of the 
order was not openly avowed; and the enactments of 1764 were 
virtually in force. But the royalists who had suffered from the 
barbarism which drove them from their country, were glad of any 
pablic demonstration seeming to aid the cause of Christianity. 
The old Abbé Barruel, respectable for his early literary essays 
against the Jacobins, allied himself with the fraternity at Mont- 
rouge, and added something to the credit of the Jesuits by his 
name. Not that this feeling was general. There were those, 
who better informed by the history of the past, were alarmed at 
the formidable attitude so suddenly assumed by ultramontane 
Romanism. ‘They saw the principles of the Church of Fleury 
and Bossuet suddenly thrown into the shade by preachers of doc- 
trines prohibited before the Revolution, and who were making the 
iustitutions of their country a prey to an anti-social combination 
of their own. ‘These old sons of the monarchy might have des- 
pised the libels of the infidel press, and the coarse lampoons of 
De Beranger; but they saw the elements of a new conspiracy in 
a system which rose above the laws of the altar and the throne, 
Shortly after the accession of Charles X., at the commencement 
of 1825, a body of the old clergy put forth the first number of a . 
periodical, entitled Za France Catholique; ou Recueil de Dis- 
sertations Religieuses et Monarchiques selon les principes de Bos- 
suet. Scarcely had it appeared, when the bighat wha given to all 
the clubs of congregandists to proscribe it. ‘The Ecclesiastical 
Journal of Rome was made to pronounce “ La France Catho- 
lique” a Jansenistic publication ; and this authoritative sentence, 
from a quarter endued with a portion of the infallibility of the 

atican, was sufficient to interrupt the progress of the work. At 
this period the Congregation numbered among its members more 
than a hundred deputies in the lower chamber, its whole force 
amounted to forty-eight thousand; and its influence is said to 
have decided some of the ministerial changes. The Comte de 
Montlosier, a nobleman of the old régime, now came forward 
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with a memoir, followed by a petition to the Chamber of Peers, 
in 1827, in which, with a manly sincerity, unaccompanied by bit- 
terness or exaggeration, he stated his facts, and poimted out the 
unconstitutional tendency of the gathering faction. “ I have not 
ceased,” he said, “ for forty years of my life to combat the 
ular opinions stained with the blood of Louis XVI. and Charles 
I :—I will not show more indulgence to a mistaken religious 
principle, stained with the blood of Henn LV. and Henn ILL”* 
His petition was referred by a vote of the Chamber to the Minister 
of the Interior; but unhappily the majority in the cabinet of the 
last of the Bourbons had other views of the loyalty and attach. 
ment of the faction it denounced. ‘They mistook its doctrine of 
maintaining a sovereignty as indispensable to the state, for an ex- 
pression of devotion to the reigning sovereign. An ordinance in 
June, 1828, withdrawing eight of the Ecclesiastical Schools from 
the control of the Jesuits who had usurped their management, 
served only to provoke a party, which it so weakly resisted. It 
acknowledged the existence in France of ‘ a religious congrega- 
tion not legally established ;” but took no measures for their ex- 
pulsion, ‘The crisis soon arrived. Whatever part the Jesuitical 
body took in the bouleversement of 1850, and we much doubt 
whether they have had their due share of praise for their share i 
the exploit, it cannot be questioned that they most fully verified 
the prophetic words of M. de Montlosier.+ ‘Their principles 
have evidently gained a better tield to develope themselves under 
the constitution now established : the associations of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus are at this moment spread throughout almost 
every province of the country: M.de la Mennais is still the 
comet of the system; and the Pretres de la jeune France are any 
thing but adherents to the four Articles of 1682. 
lu fact it seems strange that the counsellors of Charles X. 
should not have seen the tendency of the doctrines, for the sup 
port of which they injured their own credit with their well-judging 
frends. ‘Lhe following sketch of these doctrines is from the 
hand of a Liberal; but there can be no doubt of its correctness. 
** God is the author of society; but, for society to exist, two things 
are indispensable—a law, to unite its members one with another; and 
a power, to maintain the observance of this law. There is then a divine 
law, the foundation of all society, a law which cannot be changed of 


Mémoire A consulter, Xc. par M. le Comte Montlosier, p. 5. Paris, 1826. 

+t “ Au miliea de nos événemens politiques, le parti Jésuitique par-dessus tout né 
veut pas se comprometire.”” Mémoire, p. 35. 

$ M. Cottu. De la Situation du Clerge et du Ministére a l'ouverture de la Sessioa 
de 1897, p.25, 24. “ Cette doctrine,” says he, “ fut adoptée avec enthousiasine pat 
la plas grande partic du clergé, et par les jeunes gens qui se destinent a l'état eccles 
astique, ele le fut surtout par les Jeswites, et par toutes les congrégations qui som 
plactes sous leur directions,” 
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dispensed with, against which whatever is done is null and void of itself : 
consequently there is also a power, of divine original, whose function it 
is to conserve order, or, in other words, to cause the Divine law to reign. 

“ But what is said of the sovereign power is not said of the sovereign. 


So that if he sets himself free from the obedience which he owes to God, 


by a fundamental violation of the law of eternal justice established b 

the Creator, the people have a right to consider themselves absolved from 

their obedience to their sucereign ; and, supposing him fallen, even in virtue 

of the divine institution, they have the right, in order to ensure their 

existence, to substitute for him a true and legitimate power, that is, a 
r conservative of the divine law. 

“ Now the divine law is nothing else but religion; there is then a 
spiritual law, a religious law, to which God himself has subjected the 
sovereiguty: whence it follows, that all the great questions of social 
justice, all the doubts concerning the divine law, concerning the sove- 
reignty, and its duties, are to be decided by the Church, and can only be 
decided by her among Christian nations. For the Church, the sole de 
sitary of the divine law, is charged by Jesus Christ himself to conserve 
it, to defend it, and to be its infallible interpreter,”* 

We have here under a fine veil, and in terms conceived to suit 
the republican fierceness of the day, the same bold front of prime- 
val Jesuitism, which Salmeron, Bellarmin, and Suarez preached in 
its naked freedom to the Christian world. ‘There is the same noble 
truth perverted to erect an anti-christian power on the throne of 
God, as when our Convocation passed its solemn judgment on 
like impious reasonings, and declared that, by Christ’s words to 
Peter, “all subjects of what sort soever ought by the law of God 
to perish with the sword, that take and use the sword, for any 
cause, against kings and sovereign princes.”*+ ‘There 1s the same 
dark reserve, after claiming for the people the right to consider 


* “Dieu est auteur de la société; mais pour que la société existe, deux choses 
wnt indispensables ; une Joi qui unisse ses membres entre eux, et un pouvoir qui main- 
lienne observation de cette loi. Donc il ya une loidivine, foudewent de tonte société, 
loi immuable, imprescriptible, contre laquelle tout se qui fait est nul de soi; done aussi 
© pouvoir est originairement divin, et sa fonction est de couserver l’ordre, ou de faire 
regner la loi divine. 

“ Mais ce qui est dit de la souveraineté n'est pas dit du souverain ; de telle sorte que, 
lorsque celui-ci s’affranchit de l’obéissance qu’ il doit A Dien, par une violation fonda- 
mentale de Ja loi de justice éternelle établie par le Créateur, les peuples ont le 
droit de se considerer comme dégagés eux-mémes de Vobéissance envers leur souverain ; ct, 

supposant déchu, en vertu meme de Vinstitution divine iis ont le droit pour assurer 

W existence, de lui substituer un vrai et legitime pouvoir, c'est 4 dire, un pouvoir con- 
‘erteteur de la loi divine. 

Or, la loi divine n'est autre chose que Ja religion ; done il y a une loi spirituelle, 
ne loi religicuse, & laquelle Dieu méme a soumis la souveraincté; d’od il suit que 
oules les grandes questions de justice sociale, toutes les doutes sur la loi divine, sur la 
uveraineté, et sur ses devoirs, doivent étre décidés par U Eglise, et ne peuvent Vétre 
par elle chez les nations Chrétiennes ; puisque |’Eglise, seule depositaire de la loi di- 
"ine, est chargée par Jésus Christ méme de la conserver, de la défendre, et de l’inter- 
preter infailliblement.” 

t Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book, Part ii, Can. 1. The reader who will com- 
pare the Convocation Book, Part i. Can. 24, 26, with Salmeron’s Commentary on the 
parts of Scripture referred to, will see to whom it applies. 
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themselves disengaged from their obedience, in speaking of the 
overt act which is to follow, as if Bellarmin himself had penned 
the sentence.* But supposing the Bourbon prince once fallen, 
(/e supposant déchu,) there was no. difficulty in transferring the 
allegiance, especially as Louis Philippe bound himself by to 
articles declaring the independence of the temporal sovereignty 
on the spiritual power ;—he was no such admirer of any doctrine 
reminding his constituents of the old days of Louis XIV. and 
XV. ;—and therefore no doubt was approved as a power conser. 
vative, if of nothing else, yet “ conservateur de la loi divine.” 

Thus fell the Bourbons, doomed victims to the heresy of Ga. 
licanism, and for their love to it, 


“ Deserted at their utmost need 
By those their former bounty fed.” 


If the Jesuits however only looked on in France, they were more 
active in the Belgian revolution. They had been expelled from 
the Flemish provinces by an edict of the government of the Ne 
therlands in 1825. “ They came,” says M, de Pradt,t “ as they 
did in France, under masked names, to explore the country, and 
to establish themselves in ‘The government was prompt 
its measures ; ‘owing nothing to the Jesuits, having received 
nothing from them, it would not be troubled with them ; it was 
not bound to consider their convenience; but it was bound, @ 
consideration for its people, to prevent the evils which the intro 
duction of Jesuitism would spread among them.” ‘The clergy 
had already shown a disposition requiring all the circumspection 
of a prudent government, wishing to remove all real offence, 
while it preserved its own dignity. [t saw the hazard of admitting 
& new provocative among a people, where Spanish superst 
tion and French profligacy strangely blended were alike opposed 
to the simple manners and plain good sense of the Protestatt 
portion of the kingdom. 

The Jesuits therefore were expelled as soon as discovered; 
but it is a poor mouse, says the proverb, that has but one hole, 
“Thanks to the divine goodness,” said Father Le Moyne, under 
a repulse about a century before, ‘ the spirit of the tirst Jesumts 
sull lives among us. If we are not permitted to labour in one 
district, we can labour in another; and we shall not remain idle” 
They repaired to the frontier, took up a position within ‘the 


French territory, and turned their open assault into mining am 
blockade. 


* “Mos est pontificum .... . subditos corum a juramento fidelitatis absolvett, 
Cosque dignitate atque auctoritate Regif, si res ita postulat, privare. Executioad 
pertinet.”— Bellarmin, De Potest. Pontif. 

+ Le Jesuitisme Ancien et Moderne, 1825, p. 256. 

Remonstrance |'Evéque d’ Auxerre, 1726. 
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Every one who visited this country during the years shortly 
preceding the revolt, must have remarked the munificent, patron- 
age directed by the King of the Netherlands to the improvement 
of the Universities situated in his Flemish provinces : there was 
something striking in the very contrast between the time-ho- 
noured but ordinary buildings of Leyden, and the splendid newly- 
erected domes and porticoes of Ghent. In return for the support 
of his government, on which the Universities depended in a great 
measure for their existence, he required that they should be con- 
ducted on government principles; he insisted that no regular 
priest or member of a religious Order should be admitted to any 
office of instruction. ‘The good policy and beneficial nature of 
this provision was acknowledged by the intelligent and loyal in 
those provinces. 3 


“The Universities,” said M. D’Herbigny,* a mau of talent and princi- 
ple, writing just before the storm broke out, “ are recalled to their early 
glory. Your majesty has given them the rank and consideration due to 
their honourable labours ; they await their perfection from the royal 
wisdom: It is from their hands that the state must receive a body of 
the national youth, imbued with principles conservative of social order, 
and who will one day be its honour and defence, The Universities will 
fulfil with zeal the high mission which is entrusted to them; they will 
not be wanting either to the glory of your majesty, or that of the king- 
dow, or their own: for it is not only science which distinguishes them ; 
there are found in them examples of eminent and solid virtues, who 
know how to practice what they teach.” 


Let us hope, for the credit of humanity, that this report of the 
spirit of the universities was founded in truth, But the Jesuits 
were on the confines, and their partizans within the country. 
They raised an outcry for re education ; the sole object being 
to gain a footing for the Jesuits. No doubt the exclusion had 
been ineffectual; and many had returned under various disguises 
to the country. Never probably was there an outbreak of revo- 
lation so little expected in Europe, as that which at the close of 
August 1880, disturbed the peace of the Netherlands. Yet the 
danger was not unforeseen. “ In the days of Henri 1V.,” says 
M. D’Herbigny,+ “‘ the Jesuits were the only Ultramontanes ; at 
this time the clergy of France, who were not so, have become so, 
and it is the same with the clergy of Belgium, with some few ex- 
ceptions. The changes which they have worked in the fifteen 
last years, in the youngest generation, are a proof of this, and a 
proof only too alarming: the peril would be even eminent, if the 
intermediate generation had not escaped their rapid ascendant.” 


. Traité Politi ue de I’Education Publique. Brussels, 1830, p. 108, addressed to 
the King of the Netherlands. 
+ Traité Politique, &c., p. 46. 
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In this last particular he had unfortunately miscalculated th 
progress of Jesuitism; or, whatever resistance was embodied ip 
that portion of society, and doubtless there was a large and re. 
spectable class who had no sympathy with the movement; it was 
overpowered by the more active and intriguing force, which cop 
trived the state-game in which De Potter played the antic, whik 
others pulled the wires. It is necessary to add one more pas. 
sage from M. D’Herbigny’s pages; for the lesson it gives is too 
instructive, and his remarks are able, and almost prophet oj 
what we ourselves now see and feel: 


“There are some worthy men,” he says, “and such men are no 
scarce in your majesty’s realm, confident, and more full of loyalty than 
of practical views, who have publicly said, that these enlightened genere- 
tions have nothing to fear from an invasion of the Jesuats, that it is nothing 
but a phantom, and their name is all that remains of them. Alas, this is 
the language of inexperience; the mere belief that such a socicty ca 
cease to be, proves how ill its nature and vital principle is understood: 
it may feign death, but it does not die ; it has its warrant of perpetuity & 
the weakness of mankind; (ELLE PRUT FEINDRE LA MORT, MAIS BLU 
NE MEURT point; el/e a son brevet dimmortalité dans la faiblesse de 
hommes ;) it is inherent in religion, since it has made itself to be received 
as its interpreter. In times which are baneful to it, it makes itself 
invisible ; but it is in darkness and in silence that it conceals and pre 
serves its principle of life. As long as there shall be superstition in the 
world, its spirit will subsist. ‘The existence of this sect is closely bound 
up with higher plans, of which few have fathomed the secret and the 
aim. 

* The or of free instruction, Sire, under the appearance of 4 
principle of public liberty, has seduced many minds, who know nothing 
of its danger, and who are far trom suspecting the deep design whieb 
is concealed under this liberal appearance. It has misled the philosophic 
mind of the Netherlands, and also of France ; and men distinguished 
for their genius and learning have been loud in their demands for free 
dom of instruction; but we hesitate not to tell your majesty, and to say 
it with the fullest conviction, a free education will be the destruction ¢ 
the state. It will not fail of its own end and design; its infallible and 
inevitable result will be to throw education into the hands of a sect, é 
sect hostile fo ail governments, and to your majesty’s in particular.” * 


Who could have supposed, at the time when this was written, 
that within so short a period as has since elapsed we should heat 
the same cry for a Free Education raised within the walls of a 
British Parliament, and from a party as decidedly under Jesuit 
influence? But this is to anticipate. There can be no doubt 
that the fanatic hatred of the Flemish priesthood was the chiel 
stumulant of the rebellion at Brussels; the Jesuits were its prime 


* Traite Politique, &c. p. 36, 7. 
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agents; the old tenures of their order in Ghent, Liege, and Lou- 
vain, Were too tempting to be abandoned; and King Wilham’s 
labour im promoting an education which should have been the 
moral basis of union to his kingdom, only accelerated the ven- 
geance of a confederacy sworn never to regard a heretic as a 
legitimate sovereign. 

The state of Germany less nearly concerns this country. The 
Emperor Francis, beloved by his people, with a well-ordered 
government, discouraged Jesuitism from the first; but there have 
been less favourable mdications im the present reign. ‘The 
recent events in the bishoprics of Rhine-Prussia are a plain proof 
of the same spirit by which Belgium was lost. In fact, the 
horizon thickens every where; but we must now take a short 
survey of facts nearer homes 

It will scarcely have fallen under the observation of many 
readers of these pages, that, among the outcasts sheltered im this 
country from the revolutionary terror, which drove so many 
Roman Catholic communities from the contment, was a small 
fraternity, called in the Laity’s Directory for 1705, The gentle- 
men of the English Academy at Liege, and said to be settled at 
Stonvhurst, near Clitheroe, where they purposed to devote them- 
selves to the education of young gentlemen. Under this 
“masked name,” the Jesuits, for the first time perhaps since 
their expulsion in 1604, made public announcement of their esta- 
blishment within the realm, ‘T'wenty-two years had now elapsed 
since the suppression of the Order; the name had almost passed 
from public recollection; no inquiry was provoked; and the 
gentlemen of the English Academy had their full share of the 
sympathy extended to all their fellow-sufferers of the same creed. 

Two years afterwards, in the Directory for 1797, their plan of 
education was detailed. It was comprehensive enough, risin 
from the humble elements of spelling to the high titles of “ Rhe- 
tonc and Philosophy.” The education was to be, as in the 
suburban Dissenting academies, ‘‘ Classical and Commercial ;” 
the terms from thirty-seven to forty-five guineas, according to 
age, including, besides the ordinary charges, “ clothing of every 
sort, books, amusements, and rewards.” ‘There is nothing very 
remarkable in all this; the advertisement might have suited a 
more ambitious kind of Dotheboys Hall; but there 1s one regu- 
lation rather characteristic of the Jesuit system, one month’s 
Vacation in the vear being all the absence allowed ; and this with 


* It is quite foreign to our purpose to entertain a wish against the security of the 
throne of Leopold ; but can an English Protestant suppress his feelings, remembering 
with what an alliance he was once graced, when he hears that he has contracted that 
ull the children of his present marriage shall be educated as Romanists ? 
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a notice subjoined, that “ if the directors could enforce their most 
serious and earnest desire, the children should never be called 
home during the course of their education.” To give the esta. 
blishment a name among Roman Catholic places of education, it 
was called “ Stonyhurst College,” and stated to be prepared for 
one hundred and fifty scholars. 

The public advertisement detailed nothing further; but, 
besides the pupils on pay, there was another class, not publicly 
notified, the children of poor parents, sent at the charge of 
opulent Romanists, or placed on what was called the foundation, 
‘These eleemosynary pupils are not to be overlooked as unm 
portant, being in fact the class from which, probably, more than 
from the pay-scholars, the succession was to be recruited. They 


were naturally more immediately under the control of the) 


system, and when of age to be ordained, were ready to be dis- 
posed of for the service of the Order, wherever their superiors 
should direct. 

Such were the beginnings of Stonyhurst. From its first 
opening, it soon received a large influx of pupils from both parts 
of the kingdom, an’ from the continent. It was under the 
presidency of a Superior, with whom were three ranks of subor- 
dinate officers, professors, masters, and prefects; the office of 
the masters being merely to instruct the younger portion of the 
scholars from the elements of grammar to the completion of the 
six years’ course. ‘They were to have no intercourse with their 
pupils, except during the holding of the class or saying the 
lesson: it being the office of the prefects to superintend them at 
other times, a superintendence strictly maintained to enforce appli 
cation ii hours of study, and to interpose immediately where any 
fault required notice m the hours of play; and when the hour of 
retirement came, to conduct them to the dormitory, remaining 
himself in a little room separated from it by a glass door, through 
which every thing that passed might be observed. In cases 
where punishment was required, the superior awarded it; but its 
infliction was left to one of the prefects, to whom the youth of 
seventeen, as sometimes happened, “ either from custom, or point 
of honour, or fear of worse,” was sent to solicit the full tale of 
strokes he was directed to ask for.* When the six years’ training 
was completed, the student was transferred to the professors; 
and at this period the discipline of confession began, the youth 
being required once a fortnight to attend the priest. 

It is easy to perceive in this system of discipline that method 
of obtaining influence over the youthful mind, which has formed 


* Five Years’ Tour in France, p. 274, by Mr. Best, a parent, who speaks of his 
son's discipline at Stonyhurst, from 1813 to 1818. ; 
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the theme of praise with the friends of Jesuitism, and pomted 
the reprobation of its enemies. ‘ ‘They managed,” says Cha- 
teaubriand,* “ the venerable relations of disciple and master, as 
in the schools of Plato and Pythagoras.” ‘“ No attachment,” 
says Charles Butler,f ‘‘ could exceed that of a boy brought up 
under the Jesuits to his master.” But on the other hand it 1s 
equally plain, that this attachment must, under such a system, 
have frequently been purchased at the expense of what is far 
more valuable; the natural affections are by it thwarted and 
cramped in their legitimate exercise, and the Jesuit preceptor, 
instead of being the possessor of a parent's delegated power, 
becomes a usurper of his sacred prerogative, and obtaims the 
sway over a mind which this violence alone is sufficient to 
darken in its moral and intellectual perceptions, Mr. Best, on 
receiving back his son*from Stonyhurst, found him a prey to 
scruples which destroyed his cheerfulness, aud from which his 
religious director had given him no relief; it was with difficulty 
he regained his confidence ;¢ and no doubt, as M. D’Herbigny 
remarks, many fathers of families have made the same experience, 
and found too late that the cheap education of the Jesuits was 
in fact expensive enough, since it cost them the understanding 
and the heart of their children, and left the one without freedom, 
and the other without virtue,” § 

The Fathers of the Academy at Liege found their credit and 
their funds gradually increase. But there seems to have been 
little public demonstration of any kind from the date of their ar- 
rival ull the re-establishment of peace and their Order in 1814. 
The nation, during those years, struggling for its existence with 
the military despot of France, had little attention to spare for 
the proceedings of an obscure body of men, keeping an obscure 
school, in one of the rudest districts of the kingdom. It could 
little have been expected that the “ classical and commercial” 
academy should become in so short a space an amply endowed 
collegiate establishment, sending forth annually its forty or fifty 
finished pupils into the middle or even higher ranks of life, and 
claiming for its children many cadets of the blood of the Cliffords, 
Stourtons, and Jerninghams, and others of the old landed gentry, 
whom the point of honour or conscience keeps attached to the 
errors of their forefathers. || . 


* Génie du Christianisme. 

t Life of Fenelon. 

: Five Years’ Tour, p. 277, 284. 

§ Traité Politique, p. 30.‘ Les péres de familles virent trop tard que |’édacation 
Fratuite des Jésuites étuit en effet d'un prix considerable, paisque’lle leur coftait l’es- 
prit et le ceur de leurs enfants, l'un étant sans essor, et l'autre sans vertu,” 

It is about eight or ten years since a sum of 30,0001. was expended in enlarging 
the buildings at Stony hurst. 


NO. XLIX.—JAN. 1839. M 
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The importance of Stonyhurst as a place of education was, 
however, but a small matter, compared with other and hi gher 
objects, which were now gradually disclosed. ‘The ofan 
exerted in converting the neighbouring Lancastrian rustics, ofter 
with circumstances which showed that something more than ar 
ment was bestowed upon them, was also an object of much less 
concern. But in that district, where the Romanist Dissenters 
have always been more numerous than in other parts of England, 
there were many Romish chapels, where priests were to be no- 
minated, and new edifices built, the patronage of which was not 
undesirable. In pursuit of this object the Stonyhurst father 
had the misfortune to differ, as frequently happened in the golden 
age of Jesuitism, with the chiefs of the secular clergy: and when 
a Mr. Plowden was the Superior of the college, from 1818 to 189, 
the feud proceeded so far, as to produce a war of pamphlets be- 
tween the Jesuit President and the Vicar Apostolic of the district, 
Dr. Thompson.* In the course of this controversy it appeared 
that the archives at Rome have a different record of the instite- 
tion, from that which had been ostensibly put forward in the 
Laity’s Directory; that “ Stonyhurst is a Missionary Seminary, 
established by the I loly See Jor a special purpose, furnished with 
its own laws, statutes, and privileges, which are clearly ascertained 


an one special breve and three rescripts of two sovereign pot- 


tiffs. In virtue of this authority, or some more immediate 
commission from head-quarters, Mr. Plowden treated the claim 
of Dr.'Thompson, as the Jesuits of Mexico did Juan de Palafox; 
he was himself the Provincial of all England, and in virtue of 
that office had an exclusive jurisdiction over all foundations, whieh 
could be proved to have been willed by founders or trustees t0 
be the property of his order. It is another singular note of the 
times, and a mark of the rising spirit of the Loyolists, that we 
should see them reviving in England the Pope's old prerogative 
against the bishops of his own communion, which once agitated 
every episcopal chair from China to Peru. It is scarcely nece® 
sary to add that the issue in this contest was, as in other cases, 
propitious to the cause of Jesuitism. 

The most approved method of conducting missions in a cot 
try like this is evidently by multiplying places of education. The 
first colony organize “ad from Stonyhurst was that of Clongowes, it 
Ireland, pure hased in 181. t, and ‘situated at an easy distance from 
Maynooth. The Rev. John Cousins, one of the earliest paptl 
at Maynooth, in his evidence before the Irish Commissionet 
November, 1826, stated that at the time he went there, 17% 


* Case Stated, Case A tered, Case Re-stated, &e. 1818, 
t Case Altered, p. 20. 
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the principles of the Gallican Church were adopted by the con- 
ductors of that.institution ; but from what occurred while he was 
there, he thought that ‘ the Roman Catholic Bishops probably 
wished a Jesuit College to be established in the neighbourhood 
to control Maynooth.” ‘This may seem to have reference to a 
design then in contemplation and promoted by Dr. ‘Troy, of en- 
larging the government plans for Maynooth by making it a place 
of lay education, ‘The Irish government however being adverse, 
the lay college was erected immediately in the neighbourhood, 
so closely adjoining that the same professors were able to attend 
toboth, and some of the lay students attended lectures at the 
royal foundation. Father Betagh, a Jesuit, entrusted with a 
large sum of money to promote the interests of his order, and in 
the close confidence 6f Dr. Troy, is said to have been an active 
promoter of this lay college. 

Still the advance thus made was insufficient for the friends of 
Jesuitism. It would be a more decided advantage, if Maynooth 
itself could be brought into harmony with their views; but there 
were difficulties in the way. Not many vears, however, had 
passed before the experiment was made; if it succeeded, there 
would be no more Gallicanism at Maynooth; if it failed, it might 
help the Jesuit cause by an appearance of persecution. Dr. 
Murray, now titular of Dublin, was president of Maynooth, when 
he took Mr. Peter Kenny as his second. ‘This gentleman was 
first a pupil of the Franciscan seminary at Carlow; thence he 
was transferred, under the patronage of Father Betagh, to Stony- 
hurst, where he passed the usual course of three years in the 
higher department; he then proceeded to Sicily, where the order 
Was now formally restored, passed his noviciate at the college at 
Palermo, took the vows, and returned to Ireland invested with the 
appointment of local Superior over al! the members who should 
embrace the Order in that country. Still it appears that when, on 
his return, Dr. Murray appointed him vice-president of May- 
nooth, he rather outstepped the progress of opmion; after a short 
tenure of that office, Mr. Kenny thought it prudent to retire, It 
Was therefore necessary to erect Clongowes. 

Castle-Brown, Clongowes, was purchased for 16,000/.,* of the 
executors of a Colonel Brown; and was shortly announced as 
capable of receiving two hundred and fifty scholars. The lay 
college at Maynooth from this time ceased to exist. The whole 
of these pupils are designed for lay-professions, except such as 
may choose to become members of the order, and enter the priest- 

under its auspices. Mr. Kenny was the ostensible purchaser, 
and immediately took upon himself the office of President or 
* Evidence of Dr. Doyle before the Commons, 1825. 
M 2 
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Superior of the institution. The same results followed as haye 
attended the rise of Stonyhurst in this country, ‘The children of 
the Roman Catholic gentry, before distributed with Protestant 
children of their own rank at the leading public schools; were 
almost universally sent to Clongowes, It cannot fail to have been 
observed, that within the last twenty years they have been equally 
withdrawn from Eton, Westminster, Winchester, the Charter. 
house, or Harrow. ‘This then is an important fact of present in- 
‘erest, that the education of the more influential part of the Roman 
Catholic community in both kingdoms is now in the hands of the 
disciples of Loyola. 

As to the extent of influence thus obtained, it is easily imagined 
by those who know what are the feelings of an Etonian, or one 
educated at our other public schools, towards the place of his 
education. But the misfortune is, that, while in the Protestant 
part of the public every thing has been done to destroy the moral 
force of these early associations, to turn education Into mere in- 
struction, to make schools a matter of trading speculation, the 
means adopted at these Jesuit Colleges has been to concentrate 
these feelings in all their energy. Itis true that in all probability 
the masters of half the new proprietary schools in town or 
country, are more than equal in literary and scientific attainments 
to the professors of Stonyhurst or Clongowes: but where is the 
discipline of the temper, the self-denying exercise of the will, 
among the children who attend their few hours at a lecture-room, 
and for the rest of the day wander without a master? Above all, 
what has become of that sacred trust with which the guardian 
and preceptor of childhood was once invested, and which nothing 
but a fatal blindness can destroy ? 

** Ché in la mente m’ é fitta, ed or m’ accuora 
La cara e buona immagine paterna 
Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 
M’ insegnavate come uom s’ eterna !” 


This mfluence of extensive education, promoted equally by other 
Jesuit colleges throughout this country, as that of Blair in Scot 
land, Ushaw near Durham, the St. Aloysius schools at Camden 
‘Vown, is perhaps the most important fact respecting the cond 


tion of Jesuitism im England. ‘There are other places of educt- 
tion, which though not professedly or exclusively in the hands of 
Jesuits, are under their influence and adopt their class-books. 
In fact there is little or no doubt that Maynooth is at present as 
effectually one with Clongowes, as if they were both in one it- 
closure. From these institutions our colonies are supplied with 
missionaries, new congregations are readily provided with priests, 
who live ata common table till called to other service ; and? 
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correspondence by letters and personal visits is kept up with 
Rome, Palermo, St. Acheul, and all the important stations on the 
continent, as well as with many persons in offices of trust in 
various departments of our government. 

Such is the growth in about forty-five years, of a community, 
which a short time since a Protestant lay advocate described as 
consisting of “ a few ancient men, who had weathered the storm, 
and were subsisting in this asylum” at Stonyhurst, “ in the se- 
curity of conscious inngcence, not meddling with politics, but at- 
tending solely to their professional concerns, the friends of govern- 
mentand of the country.”* Such is the state of a Society, of which, 
afew years ago, Pope Pius VII. directed his Vicegerent in the 
London district to say, if asked by the king’s ministers, ‘ that it 
was not considered to be restored in England,”+ 

There is now an important question :—Under what law, sta- 
tute, or custom of England, does this corporation hold extensive 
landed property, exercise patronage, and receive large gifts and 
bequests to be disposed of according to its discretion? It is 
plainly done by an evasion of all law ; the Superior for the time 
being is the ostensible proprietor of all that he manages, and though 
the public see the headship continually changing hands, the fic- 
tion is waiutained. But in the mean time the property of these 
Colleges, by the law of the Institute, is not the property of British 
subjects. The Colleges, with all their temporalities, are the pro- 
perty of the Society at large ; and the General at Rome has alone 
the power of buying and selling, alloting their revenues to what- 
ever place of education he pleases, and disposing of bequests of 
every kind, to whatever purpose, as he shall deem expedient “ for 
the greater glory of God."t The Provincial of this realm, the rec- 
tors, and commissaries, may have only so much of this power as 
the General shall allow. A time must surely come when this 
will be seen in its true light. . 


* Dallas. New Conspiracy against the Jesuists, &c. 

_t Awmplitado tua Regis ministris poterit declarare, Societatem Jesu in Anglia, (cim 
ciilis potestas eidem recipiendw et revocanda repuguet,) nondum restitutam censeri ; 
(Wamvis generatim ita restituta est, ut si gubernium illam admittere vellet, opus von 
esset Apostolic concessione ut eadem socictas in Anglia reciperetur.” Cardinal Gon- 
salvi to Dr. Poynter, April, 18,1820. This was subsequent to the time that the Supe- 
riot in England wade the declaration above stated, that Stonyhurst was “ a Missionary 
Seminary established by the Holy See,” or as the Latin style of a communication from 
the Pope more significantly expresses it, also stated on the same authority,  Primave 

ionis Propago.” 

What are we to say to this? “ A lie,” says Suarez, “ is something said against 
the intention of the speaker ; for the speaker is bound to conform his words to his 
Own meaning, not to the understanding of the hearer.” By this rule Dr. Poynter was 
instructed to tell no Lie: for certainly the King’s ministers in 1820 did not consider 

order to be restored, whatever the Pope might think about it. 

+ Constit. part iv, 2,5; ix. 3, 5, and 6. 
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Thus far we have considered only the educational part of the 
Jesuit system in England and Ireland, and as it affects the richer 
classes. ‘The effect produced by it in the more opulent ranks of 
Romanists is plainly as great as its most sanguine promoters covld 
have contemplated. We may all remember a few years since 
how it was argued by the party who claimed for their own all the 
enlightened spirits and rising talent of the empire, that the cause 
of English Romanists and the Irish was utterly distinct ; here all 
were friends to the monarchy and its institutions, allied many of 
them to the high ‘Tories by recollections of their Jacobite ances- 
try,—conservative country-gentlemen, only grieved that they could 
not more eflectually serve the government m public stations ; let 
this apple of discord be removed, and the very talisman of party 
would be broken; they would live and love so true, 


Like dogs that snarl about a bone, 

And play together when ‘tis done.” 

Let us do them justice ; these hopes have not been entirely diss- 
pated. There are doubtless many, like Sir Clifford Constable, who 
do not perceive yet why there should be that very intimate union 
between what they regard as the old religion and the dissolution of 
our social fabric ; they are still too much possessed of the feel- 
ings of British subjects to love a new Papal democracy above 
the constitution and social liberties of England. There are those 
who, like Mr. A®neas Macdonnell, think there is something 
sacred in a public engagement, and as they were led to seek a 
public boon which they deemed founded in justice, and entered 
into pledges on securing it, they are disappointed that the peace 
they sought should be first violated among themselves, Such 
feelings are not confined to England, they exist im Ireland also 
among high and low; but there they are suppressed in silence 
by the pervading terror; and here how often has the effect of 3 
Stonyhurst education prompted the English gentleman to join 
hands with the ruflian whom a Jesuit faction has raised to em 
nence / Are such men destitute of the British chivalrous sense 
of honour: No; but they read its laws reflected through the 
prism of Loyola. 

We must now consider another means of advancing the cause 
of Jesuitism, adapted for a different class of chents, the Sodale 
ties of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

This remarkable devotional association was restored from # 
state of suspended animation in 1803, by a Breve of Pope 
Pius VII., about the same time that he was labouring to restore 
the Jesuits in Russia and in Sicily, Its history is curious 
characteristic of the popular forms of Romanism. ‘Towards the 
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Jatter part of the seventeenth century there was living at a small 
town called Paroy le Monial, in Burgundy, a nun named Mary 
Magdalea, or Marie Alacoque, a sister of the convent of the 
Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, She is said to have died 
there im the odour of sanctity, at the age of forty, Oct. 17, 1090. 
This nun was chosen by Jesus Christ, as the legend states, to 
give a beginning to the Devotion of his Sacred Heart. She was 
spired with a knowledge of the perfections and sufferings of 
his Heart; which gave her an ardent desire to see it known, 
honoured, and glorftied, by all creatures. When she was thus 
prepared, Jesus Christ one day appeared to her, and declared his 
tention of instituting a solemnity in honour of his Sacred Heart, 
adding that he chose her to be the instrument of carrying it into 
execution, ‘The modest recluse was much agitated between joy 
and fear at receiving this commission, For a time she concealed 
the revelation, dreading the thought of her humility being em- 
ployed in the execution of so great a work; but being warned 
by God of the guilt of disobeying, she took the opportumty of 
a visit, which Father Claude la Colombiere of the Society of 
Jesus paid providentially to Paroy, to unburden her mind to him, 
“This holy man, whose eminent sanctity and excellent writings 
still preserve his meniory fresh in the minds of the faithful,” not 
content with hearing the story from her mouth, obliged her to 
write a circumstantial account of the revelation. He was too 
well acquainted with the eminent sanctity of sister Mary Mag- 
dalen to doubt her sincerity, and he considered that she had un- 
doubtedly received an injunction from Jesus Christ ; so that it 
now became his duty to use all his endeavours in promoting the 
design. But “his absence from France,” his age and infirmities, 
prevented his making any progress in it during his life; m fact, it 
was scarcely known tll after his death.* 
Such is the modern account, circulated in copies of the ‘ De- 
votion and Office of the Sacred Heart,” in England and Ireland. 
But the truth is, that justice ,is not done in it to the name and 
fame of Father Colombiere, who was a person of some conse- 
quence in his day, and whose labours in this country should not 
be passed over in the ambiguous clause which speaks of “ his 
absence from France.” The good father was well employed, 
He was for some time resident in England about the year 1677, 
as preacher to the Duchess of York, afterwards Queen of 
James IL., and was a zealous fellow labourer with that prince in 
his purpose of converting this heretical kingdom. During his 
residence in London he established a Spiritual Retreat, where he 


* This account is given in the ‘‘ Devotion and Office of the Sacred Heart of Jesus,’ 
London, Keating and Brown. Dublin, Blenkinsop. Some extracts from the book 
‘aud nan Appendix to Mr. Blanco White’s Practical Evidence. 
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is said to have introduced the Devotion of the Sacred Heart; 
and afterwards to have laboured more successfully for the same 
object on bis return to France. These particulars, the name of 
James If. being probably considered unpropitious to the new 
republican demonstration, are omitted in the modern manuals; 
but they may be found im an edition of the Devotions printed at 
the English Jesuit College at Bruges in 1765, “ with permission 
of the superiors.” This edition also contains ‘ other pious prac- 
tices, devout prayers, and instructions for the use and conven} 
ence of Christians in general,” in which are comprised the Devo. 
tions of St. Francis Xaverius, St. Aloysius, (Luis Gonzaga), and 
St. Ignatius, nearly as they are to be found in Blenkinsop’s mo- 
dern Dublin edition. 

‘The Devotion is said to have received its first authoritative 
patronage from Pope Innocent XIL., but in what way that pon- 
tiff recognized it does not appear. The earliest evidence ad- 
duced is a decree of Clement XII. dated March 7, 1732, fol- 
lowed by another in the same year, the first endowing it witha 
splendid treasure of Indulgences, and the second erecting it into 
an Arch-confraternity at Rome, to serve as a common centre of 
union to all the Sodalities of the Devotion throughout the world. 
In the papacy of Clement XILL., im whom the Jesuits were 
happy to find a most devoted protector, while their cause was 80 
generally under a cloud, a strong effort seems to have been made 
for extending it. ‘The Prior of the Arch-confraternity at Rome 
did not forget that Clement himself, before he was raised to the 
pontificate, had been an associate of the Devotion. The Polish 
bishops aided his supplication, induced by some danger which 
then pressed upon them from the dissidents in that realm, who 
were members of the Greek or Reformed Churches, and had 
confederated for the recovery of their rights under the treaty of 
Oliva, Clement NIL. accordingly granted a decree establishing 
a proper office and mass for its celebration. 

The Order was at this time proscribed in France, but the Je 
suits had a friend at court in Mary Leezinska, the queen-consort 
of Louis XV., whose mind had been trained by the members of 
their company in Poland. Her influence appears in a Process 
Verbal of the general Assembly of the clergy of France held at 
Panis in July 1765, in which are recorded her earnest entreaties 
to all the prelates of the empire, communicated to the assembly 
by the Archbishop of Rheims, that they would introduce into 
ther dioceses the Devotion of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
lo this recommendation the prelates who were present expres 
their ready assent, and promised to address a circular to their ab- 
sent brethren to urge them to a similar compliance.* 


* Some of these facts are detailed in Archdeacon Blackburne’s Considerations 08 
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In fact the clergy of France at that period Were by no means 
generally acquiescent in the views of Choiseul and his col- 
leagues, who had accomplished the expulsion of the Order, 
Tbe conduct of M. de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris, was so 
factious, that it drew upon him a sentence of exile to a monastery 
of La Trappe. ‘The government was firm in maintaining the 
articles of 1682, and the Jesuitical policy intended by the imtro- 
duction of the Devotion seems to have been effectually repressed. 
It is probable that the government had some recollection of a 
movement of the same kind made in an earlier part of the cen- 
tury, and which in many ways serves to throw light on our present 
inquiry. 


“In the year 1716,” says M. de Montlosier,* “the government was 
informed that in the different provinces the Jesuits were applying them- 
selves in a particular manner to gain over the soldiers. In each regiment 
they had succeeded in gainiog a certain number of proselytes, to whom 
they prescribed certain practices of piety. These practices consisted in 
reciting each day some prayers, of which they distributed the forms, 
and in which the soldiers prayed for the preservation of religion and the 
state, which they had taken care to represent to them as being in great 
danger. Among their military proselytes the Jesuits made choice of 
those whom they perceived to be most docile, to form a confraternity 
under the name of the Sacred Heart of Mary; they were not admitted 
to this until they had taken vows of fidelity, consisting of promises to 
detend to the death the bull Unigenitus, the rights of the Pope, and the 
will of the late king.+ 

“This league, into which some bishops had entered, being discovered, 
the government was perplexed. ‘They were afraid that if the business 
were investigated in a court of law, it would give it a notoriety which 
might occasion some trouble as it regarded both the Church and the 
Army. ‘Trying to find some means to put it down quietly, the govern- 
ment concealed its observation, till suddenly forty soldiers of the Bre- 
tagne regiment presented to their colonel an address, requesting that 
they might have facilities granted them to fulfil their statutes. It was 
discovered that by these statutes, in all the towns where they were in 
garrison, or even on their marcli, the affiliated soldiers were bound to 
assemble in one place; that they had certain chapels set apart; that 
they formed, with a certain number of soldiers of other regiments, one 
body united by common regulations under the direction of the Jesuits. 
The extraordinary agitation which prevailed this year among the troops 
confirmed this information; it made it known that these associations 
had gained possession of the whole army. Wherever there were pro- 
fessed houses of the Jesuits, the connections of the soldiers with these 
houses were remarkable ; where there were none, as the associated sol- 
diers met of themselves in particular churches, at the stroke of a bell, 
Popery, being the substance of two discourses delivered to the clergy of the Archdea- 
conry of Cleveland in 1765, 1766. 

Memvire, pp- 20, 21. 


t Louis XIV. who died, if we may believe his confessor, the Jesuit Le Tellier, under 
a1 vbligation to the fourth vow of Loyola. 
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for exercises of piety, these conjunctions and their principles were eay 
to discover. Matters having come to this point, the government though 
it time to decide: it forbade the troops to join these associations ; th 
Bishop of Poitiers, having committed himself in these proceedings, wa 
reprimanded. These precautions saved the army, though society ‘at | 
was still infected, and in 1742 there were more than two hundred villages 
and towns where this Devotion existed in full vigour.” 


There are several reasons why this singular historical fact 
should be here stated: first, because of the facility with which 
it proves that such associations may be made the means of organ- 
izing any political movement; secondly, because it mentions a 
new Office of Devotion nearly related to our present subject of 
inquiry; and thirdly, because, if the reader happens to have 
looked at the evidence of Dr. Murray, Mr. Dowley of May- 
nooth, or of Mr. Peter Kenny, before the Lrish Commissioners of 
Education, in Oct. and Dec. 1826, he will find the two Devo- 
tions oddly disguised and confounded together; in fact, he will 
hunt for truth with as cold a scent as ever it may chance whens 
Jesuit has been in the bush before him. It may be well there- 
fore briefly to mention, that the Devotion of the Heart of Mary, 
which appears at present to be less in favour than that for whieh 
France and England are indebted to Father Colombiere, was the 
ofispring of the same age. Its founder appears to have been one 
Father Eudes, of the Congregation of the Oratory, which he 
quitted in 1643 to found another Congregation of Secular Priests 
at Caen, in Normandy. “ He wrote,” says L’Advocat, “ La 
Devotion et COffice du Caur de la Vierge, a work produced by 
a misguided piety, which has made much noise.” The two 
devotions are occasionally found in the same volume, edited 
together; and it seems to have been the intention of the Insh 
evidence to represent them as both proceeding from Father 
kudes, contrary to the account in their own manuals. But, 
however the case may be, if M. de Montlosier’s narrative is at 
all founded im fact, the Jesuits have been equally the almost 
exclusive patrons of both. 

‘To return to our history of the Devotion of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, its revival in 1765, and the following years, was evr 
deutly resorted to as a means to foster the cause of Jesuitism 
under a disguise, The time itself, which was chosen for thes 
efforts, speaks to the design which they thus masked. Great 
Britain was not forgotten, as may appear from a petition a¢ 
dressed to Clement XLIL., by the president and members of the 
Confraternity instituted for British subjects in the chapel of the 
English Seminary at Bruges, praying that absent members might 
have the benetit of the Indulgences, if they performed the reli- 
gious duties prescribed, though they were unable to attend 2 
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; a petition which was granted by that Pontiff, and 
notified to the petitioners by a letter signed by the Prefect and 
Secretary of the Congregation of Indulgences, Feb. 23, 1768.* 
The intention of this application and concession was evidently to 
keep up a Jesuit influence in the British islands; copies of the 
Devotion were sent over into England and Ireland, and one fell 
into the hands of Archdeacon Blackburne, who was then better 
employed in the Romish controversy, than he had been before in 
writing his famous “ Confessional.” 

The time, however, was come, when the governments of the 
Roman Catholic realms of Europe were acting with vigour 
against a body, which had for nearly two centuries combined to 
usurp their functions or foment rebellion against their authority, 
Au arrét of the Parliament of Paris passed in May, 1760, had 
forbidden all meetings of Associations or Confraternities, unless 
with open doors in churches or chapels; or under express per- 
mission from the king, and letters patent verified in the Court of 
Parliament. An act of the Council of State in Spain, im 1768, 
placed all such juntas or congregations under the same law as the 
prohibited colleges} ‘The visions of Mary Magdalen being thus 
dishonoured, an attempt was made to get up a new revelation by 
means of a nun of Castello in the Pontifical state; miracles were 
reported in confirmation of it at a convent in Murcia, and an 
image of our Lady at Palma in Majorea was said to have changed 
the posture of its arms, in sympathy with the expatriated Jesuits ; 
but the ministers, Aranda and Campomanes, caused these cheats 
to be promptly exposed by a judicial inquiry. 

The pontificate of the amiable Ganganelli succeeded ; and the 
line of government which he assumed, following in some measure 
the policy of Benedict XIV., gave a brief hope of peace to 


Christendom. But a heavier storm was brooding over Europe ;: 


the principles of Voltaire and his colleagues, educated in the 
schools of the Jesuits, were read in the fate of nations. Weis- 
haupt, the founder of the Lluminees in Germany, another of their 
pupils, was laying the mine, which in that country, as well as in 
France, buried the social edifice in ruins. And foremost in 
these works of rapine and tumult were the renegade priests, 
Whom such tuition in morals and religion had prepared. 

The Devotion of the Sacred Heart was now for a time super- 
seded. But how could Jesuitism exist without a spiritual sti- 
mulant, which experience had shown to be as needful to the 
system, as the Rosary to the children of Dominic, or the service 


* This petition and answer is given in Dr. Milner’s edition, 1821. Keating, p. 
188—195. Blanco White's Practical Evidence, p. 345, 6. 

t Coleccion General de las Providencias tomadas por el Gobierno, &c. Madrid, 
1769, p, 7, s. 99, and 107, 8. 
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of the Immaculate Conception to the Cordeliers? The scattered 
members of the company, now no longer permitted to associate 
under the name and ensigns of their founder, were still in some 
force at Rome and elsewhere, and waited for a time to te. 
assemble those useful crowds of devoted partizans, whose power 
had been so well proved. The generation which had seen their 
overthrow was now nearly passed away, and a new train of 
changes was arresting the eyes of Europe on the bold aggressions 
of military enterprise inflamed by democratic ardour. At sach 
a time, the Péres de /a Foi made their first public demonstration 
to the world. 

It was in the latter part of the year 1797, and at the beginning 
of 1798, while Buonaparte with the French army was making the 
conquest of Egypt, when Nelson was at the Nile, and Pope Pius 
VI. a prisoner at Florence, that an obscure native of the Tyrol, 
named Paccanari, a stone-mason, and afterwards a soldier im the 
Papal troops, undertook the mission, for which he supposed 
himself to have received adivine impulse, for restoring under cer- 
tain reforms the Institution of Loyola.* He went to Vienna, was 
introduced to the Arch-duchess Marianne, gained her confidence, 
and proposed his plans. ‘The princess, who is said to have beet 
naturally of a fanatical turn, was persuaded to employ a rich 
portion left to her by her father Leopold, in the foundation of 
the society of the Peres de la Foi. The old Jesuits of Vienna 
entered into the project, with the expectation, in which they 
were not disappointed, that, when they had gained possession of 
the funds, they might easily become as they had been before. 
They had an interview with Paccanari, who talked to them of 
the changes he proposed to make in the Institute of Loyola. 
Here they were guilty of the imprudence of too openly opposing 
his views; the fanatic was stubborn in his fancied inspirations, 
and strong in the protection of his patroness. For the time, they 
were obliged to abandon the alliance with Paccanari; he sup 
plied their places with other ecclesiastics, and obtained a favout- 
able rescript from Pius VI., who seems to have been persuaded 
that his object was to prepare means for the actual restoration of 
the Jesuits. His noble patroness assisted him in founding 
several establishments, particularly in the Venetian territory. 
Paccanari now accompanied the arch-duchess to Rome, where 
he gained the favour of several Cardinals, and opened a college, 
which for a time enjoyed a high reputation for the talents of 1s 
masters and the number of its pupils. The society, still assisted 
by pensions from its patroness, began to extend itself in other 
towns of the Papal states. : 

About the same time the Abbé Prince Charles de Bro-lio, by 


* Du Pape ct des Jesuites, Paris, 1815. Histoire abregée. Vol. ii, p. 365. 
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an independent effort had conciliated the dissidents to Paccanari’s 

is, and contributed still more effectually to promote. the re- 
vival of Jesuitism. ‘The prince was a son of the Duke de Broglio, 
a young churchman of a family constantly devoted to the Jesuits, 
and a brother of Prince Maurice de Broglio, Bishop of Ghent, 
a short time since, who was one of the first leaders of the Ultra- 
montane faction in Belgium.* Some notices of his labours and 
the institution he founded, appear in the Laity’s Directory for 
1799 and 1800. ‘It*is there said that the Emperor of Austria 
had granted to De Broglio the use of the castle of Hagenbrun, 
near Vienna, a house capable of receiving sixty religious persons; 
that the associates were called the Society of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus and Mary ; and that their rules were formed on the 
model of the late Society of Jesus. It appears to have been 
extended shortly afterwards by two branch associations at Augs- 
burgh and at Prague. 

Pope Pius VI. in the midst of his reverses, had an eye to these 
movements. | Paccanari was sent for, and im the interview which 
passed between them, the pontiff is said to have been moved to 
tears: “ Go on,” he said, “ in your good purposes; but let the 
first thing you do be to go on a journey to the Abbé de Broglio, 
and tell him my desire that he unites his Society of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus to yours, under the name of the Faith of Jesus.” 
Paccanari discharged his mission; and the two fraternities were 
united by a solemn act, dated April 18, 1798. At this period 
the name of this important person was announced in England as 
a remarkable instrument raised up to support the tottering for- 
tunes of the Church ; he was described as ‘a youth of about 
twenty-six years of age, of a grave but pleasing countenance, 
very affable, but untutored by art:” the credit of his whole de- 
sign, however, is there given to his confessor, who had dissuaded 
him from entering the Carmelite order, telling him he was de- 
signed for greater things, and_in fact suggesting to him the plan 
of the new Society of the Faith of Jesus. It is a pity we are 
not informed of the name of this spiritual director, whose unob- 
trusive modesty, if the account is true, has suffered another to 
wear the crown to which he is so much more justly entitled. 
The Emperor and Pope having thus united to patronize the So- 
ciety of the Faith of Jesus, its members began to open houses of 
education in other parts of the Austrian dominions. 

Thus far the revival proceeded prosperously ; but it was destined 


_ * See his protest against attending a citation from the civil courts, in the Catholicon, 
'¥.136. Was this the same person who before came to preside over an establishment 
of the Fathers of the Faith in the neighbourhood of London, and which then failed for 
Want of funds ? 
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to experience a reverse. ‘The archduchess, now at Rome, wa 
naturally anxious that her own sex should share the benefit of the 
new institution. She determined to establish a community of fe. 
males, under the direction of Paccanari, who appears to have 
been ordained a priest. Some abuses, which were observed 
his conduct towards these female devotees, provoked the zeal of 
the Inquisition : he was accused, and condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. Here he remained till the French armies again 
visited Rome, when he was set at liberty; but for some new 
charge, not specified, was brought before the tribunal of police, 
and committed a second time to prison. He is said to have been 
liberated once more ; but his dead body was shortly after dragged 
out of the Tiber, pierced with stabs. 

This disgrace of Paccanari seems to have thrown a temporary 
discouragement on the cause in Italy and Austria. The court of 
Vienna withdrew the funds by which the archduchess had been 
aided im maintamning it; and from this time observed that policy 
in regard to Jesuitism, which distinguished the remainder of the 
reign of Francis Il. Still the Fathers of the Faith were not idle. 
Pius V1. had approved their association, and it did not long wait 
for the authority of his successor. It was, as has been already 
stated, formally incorporated by him in 1803; a congregation of 
secular priests at Rome, called Preti di Santo Paolo, was cow 
stituted as its centre; and before the return of peace it had united 
many congregations In France and elsewhere; from which we 
may well suppose that this pontiff collected the suffrages of the 
Catholic world, which “ with one voice demanded the restoration 
of the Order of Jesus.” 

The Sodalities of the Sacred Heart of Jesus had now multiplied 
greatly on the continent; there were said to be about a thousand 
of them in France in 1820, and there is no reason to think that the 
number is now less, when public attention was called to them in 
this country, by the commissioners appointed by parliament to 
examine into the state of Irish education. It now appeared that 
in 1822, Mr. Dowley, the Dean of Maynooth College, at the 
suggestion of the trustees, enforced by the recommendation of 
Dr. Troy, had invited the students to form a Sodality among 
themselves, and that in a short space there were two hundred a& 
sociated students. ‘The commissioners, who appear to have been 
possessed of some information relative to the real nature and ob- 
jects of this Devotion, put some close questions to the ecclesiastics 
who were examined before them: but the result seems to have 
been, that they obtained no satisfactory answers, the purport of 
the affirmations and negations elicited from Mr. Kenny, Dr. 
Murray, Dr. Crotty, the then President of Maynooth, and Mr. 
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Dowley, being that the Sedalities had no more connection with 
Jesuitism than with any other religious order; that its imtroduc- 
tion to Maynooth had no reference to Jesuitism; that it was 
merely a union for prayer-meetings; that the addition of the de- 
votions of Xavier and Gonzaga was arbitrary and unauthorized, 
The degree of credit due to these representations the reader of 
the facts already stated will have no difficulty in assigning ; with 
regard to the last assertion it may be sufficient to state, that the 
Bruges edition of 1767 has these services of the Jesuit Saints 
added, with the expressed permission of the Superiors on the title- 
page: but if there be any doubt of this spiritual alliance be- 
tween sister Mary Magdalen’s Devotions and the beatified patrons, 
itmust be removed by a narration inserted in a modern edition of 
the Manual, translated from the French by the Rev, J.J. Dean, 
Dublin, 1820, p. 31, where there is an account of the miraculous 
recovery of Nicolas Louis Celestine, a novice of the Society of 
Jesus at Rome, by the intercession of St. Luis Gonzaga, Feb. 
10,1765. The novice is there instructed by the Saint, “ ‘Through 
my intercession the Lord grants your life, to employ it to your 
own perfection, and to extend as much as is in your power the 
Devotion of the Sacred Heart of Jesus ; a devotion most pleasing 
to heaven.” ‘The time at which this revelation took place is 
clearly decisive ; it was designed to aid the effort then making by 
the factious clergy in France, a few years before the vision of the 
nun of Castello already mentioned, which was to aid the expiring 
cause in Spain. 

These Sodalities in Ireland are very general in the convents at 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and other large towns; the Devotion in 
its influence with females still retaining its character at its origin 
and revival; it is much the same in France, where the female de- 
votees enrolled in them are called “ Les Femmes des Jésuites,” 
They are much encouraged in places of education, where they 
are of much use in their effect upon the youthful affections. 
They are, however, zealously promoted by the Jesuits with other 
classes of their clients, wherever they have a local habitation in 
these kingdoms, As there are at this moment emissary priests 
from Stonyhurst resident in almost every quarter of the country, 
there can be little doubt that the Sodalities are gradually extend- 
ing. Registers are kept at different stations for the members to 
enrol their names; and an account of each new formation, its 
umbers, and progress, is remitted from time to time to the Cen- 
tral Registration Office kept by the Congregation of the Priests of 
St. Paul at Rome. ‘The number of new editions of the Manual 
is another proof of the existing demand for the Devotion; and 
Mr. Kenny, who allows in his evidence that many Jesuits have a 
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predilection for it, speaks of “ bishops, laymen, parents, and wo. 
men,” as uniting in these pious associations, whose object 
“ only to honour the sacred humanity of Jesus under the symbdl 
of His Sacred Heart.” os 

It will now be asked, what is the character of this Devotional 
Office, which has been so industriously propagated? It has ever 
been the distinctive property of the worship of the Church of 
Rome, from the time that the fable of transubstantiation was fing 
incorporated with her creed, in all her devotional forms relating 
to the holy Jesus, ‘‘ to convert the Godhead into flesh,” to give to 
that human substance which He took from the blessed Virgin the 
properties of His eternal nature. Instead of adoring, in the mys 
tery of the incarnation, that fulness of the Godhead which united 
itself to the form of man, they give to the flesh and blood ma 
terially the heavenly virtue which belongs to the spiritual part of 
his being. Hence, as if the Saviour’s Godhead were derived 
from the earthly parent, they pray to the Blessed Virgin to conv 
mand him to exert his power. Hence among the Carmelites was 
introduced the peculiar worship of the Child Jesus, blending ja 
some strange manner the divine character with the capricious bu 
mours of a boy. ‘Thus, again, St. Francis of Assisi was to re 
ceive the impression of the sacred wounds, as if the spirit of the 
holy Redeemer were to be transfused through the sensitive per 
ception of his bodily sufferings. The constant aim is that the 
devotee may imbibe a sense of the humanity of Christ; the Saviour 
appears and couverses in their legends as a being of human feek 
ings and affections; there is no trace of the reverence and awe it. 
spired by the presence of God. 

Again, the deep mystery of the Holy Communion is familiarized 
by bringing it down to human sense and sight. Loyola, we are 
told, saw clearly, in the elevation of the Host, the manner of 
Christ's presence there. And as if this had not been enough, by 
an umpious fable it is stated, that, as he once stood ministering at 
the altar, the Virgin-mother appeared, and told him that his ow# 
flesh was become of the same essence as that which he held 
his hand as the body of her Son.* And to this purpose evea 
the devout Massillon, in his Sermon’ for the Fourth Sunday in 
Advent, speaks of the communicants, worthy or unworthy, 4 
‘“ changing the flesh of Christ into their own substance.” And 
again, “ When we have worthily eaten Thy flesh,” he says, “ we 
abide in Thee, and thou in us: that is, Thy precious blood now 


flows in our veins, leaving us Thy dispositions, Thy lineaments 


Thy likeness; and we are as Thy second self (d'autres vou® 


Nieremberg. Vida de S. Ignacio, p.12. “ La Virgen......le mostrd, que # 
misma carne era la que tenia en la carne de su Hijo presente en la Hostia,” 
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méme); as in yeung princes, heirs of a royal blood, there ought 
to shine forth in our aspect something of an air of majesty to 
announce our noble rank; there ought no more to appear in us 7 
any inclinations, but such as are noble and heavenly, and feedings i 
worthy of the blood which we have received.” How awful is the : 
depth ot this deceit, by which the brightness of the Father's glory : 
is so transformed, and the passions of mortality in the bosom of — 
His worshippers exalted as a sign and proof of the participation 

of His nature! . 

Thus again, from this material and gross union of the bodies 
of sanctified persons with the material blood of Christ, it is no 
longer impiety, in the view of mystics, who have learnt the Papal 
Creed, to ascribe to the acts of saints a kind of inherent divinity, 
as if the Deity underwent in them a sort of partial incarnation, 
and sent upon earth, through their visions and inspirations, new 
: ry for the redemption of the captives, and salvation of souls. a 

ence, in the lives of canonized persons we sometimes meet 7 
with a threefold division, or three degrees, of the spiritual life; ° 
the purgative, or penitential stage, —the /luminative, or period of : 
visions and revelations,—and the unitive, or state of perfection. : 
© Itis not to be supposed that the patriarch of Jesuitism came 
behind the chiefest saints in this last degree of sanctity. In a 
short memoir of him, which seems to have been composed for the 
| use of a congregation assembling in his honour at Milan, and | 
| «published with license of the superiors, in 1639, his progress 1s if 
thus described :— 

“In the Unitive life, which is the top of all perfection, it cannot, be ; 
expressed in brief how much Ignatius was favoured of God. From the 
very moment of his conversion, he was altogether transformed into the YY 
Day, and it seemed that he lived no longer as a free man and master of ba 
himself, but as a bodily form animated solely by the Divine Will. The 
greater glory of God was the only principle of all his desires, the sole 
end of all his actions ; so that in the matters of God it seemed that he . 
did not act, but was acted upon, and received within himself the wonder- Ms 
ful workings of divine Love : so that he was, as is said of St. Jobn, a 
spirit living by charity with God."* 

Much as has been well said on this subject in former times, it 

* Nell’ Unitiva, che é il colmo d’ogni perfettione, non si pud in breve dire, quanto 

favorito da Dio. De quel punto, che si converti, si trasformd tutto in lui, e 
pareva che vivesse non come huomoe libero, et padron di se, ma come un corpo animato 

sola divina volonti. La maggior gloria di Dio fu l’unico principio d’ogni suo desi- 
derio, ‘unico fine d ‘ogni sua attione ;..sicche nelle cose di Dio appuriva che egli non 
Operasse, ma patisse, ¢ riceveva in sé le maravigliose operation: dell’ Amore: onde 
tra, come dice S. Giovanni, un spirito con Dio per carita.” The title of this tract is, 
“A maggior gloria di Dio, al glorioso Capitano di Christo, Difensore et Ampliatore della 
tea Fede, S. [gnatio di Loyola, la Congregatione della B. V. Annunciata nel Collegio 
4i Milano, offerisce humilmente questo segno di devoto affetto. Rome. Con Licenza 
di Seperiori, 1639.” 

NO. XLIX.—JAN,. 1839. N 
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is necessary to illustrate it once more, that it may be seen what 
is the nature of the honour paid to the Jesuit saints, whose ser. 
vices are now so sedulously revived, and also how strange is the 
debasing will-worship now propagated in the Devotion of the 
Sacred Heart. In the time of Bishop Bedell’s sojourn at Venice, 
when the intelligent prudence of Paolo Sarpi was sustaining the 
Republic in its opposition to the Jesuit policy of Rome; which 
made Pope Gregory XV. declare that there could be no peace 
with the Venetians while Father Paul was among them; there 
was among the ministers of the Papal court a certain Cardinal 
Ludovisio, nephew of the Pontiff, vice-chancellor of St. Peter's, 
and archbishop of Bologna. It will be somewhat instructive, 
however revolting to Christian piety, to see to what a height this 
prelate, towards the close of the first century of Jesuitism, mag- 
nified the virtues of Ignatius. ‘The extract 1s taken from a Ser 
mon at the dedication of a Chapel to the Saint in the Cathedral 
of Bologna, probably soon after his canonization in 1622.* — After 
having, in his first division, advanced Loyola beyond St. Paulin 
his conversion, beyond St. John the Baptist in the rigour of his 
penances, beyond Abraham in obedience, above Thomas Aquinas 
in chastity, St. Francis in humility, and above St. Martin in 
poverty, he proceeds to make a parallel between the events of his 
life, and those of the holy Jesus :— 

“ Christ,” he says, “ was born in a stable. Ignatius, though he 
might have been born in a more honourable and more convenient room 
in his father’s palace, yet, through the devotion which his mother had 
for the manger of Christ, was born also in a stable, in order that the 
birth of the founder of the Company of Jesus might be no more delicate. 

“Christ at the age of thirty years was baptised by the hands of the 
Baptist. Ignatius at the same age baptised himself in the water of 
contrition. ‘Happy tearst,’ says St. Leo, ‘ which had the virtue of holy 
baptism!’ And in this water Ignatius plunged so deep, that he would 
have lost his sight, if, at the request of his friends, he had not obtained 
from God the power to command his tears. And without doubt there 
was much right and reason, that he should take much care of thase eyes, 
as of two centinels, which constantly discovered the needs of the 
Church, and two pilots, which guided so many souls to the port of sal- 
vation. 

“ Christ our Lord chose twelve, whom he also named Apostles. The 
first companions whom Ignatius chose were also commonly name 
Apostles in the realm of Portugal, among whom Francis Xavier # 
honoured by the whole Church with the title of Apostle of the Indies. 
And it the Saviour sent his Apostles to be fishers of men, Ignatius ” 
like manner sent his companions to cities, provinces, and realms, among 
Christians and infidels; and with such fruit, that ‘ having their 


* Loyola and Xavier were canonized March 12th, 1622, by G XV. not by 
Urban VILL as stated by Mosheim. 
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morals for the nets,’ as St. Isidore says, in their fishing for souls, they 
inclosed a great multitude of fishes....... 

“ Christ our Lord said, Suffer the little children to come unto me; and 
Ignatius with incredible application and diligence, in Churches and 
public places, attended to the instruction of this tender age, ‘ For in 
the kingdom of God,” says St. Ambrose, ‘ no age is considered weak,’ 

“ Of Christ it was said, How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned? And who can think without wonder of Ignatius, who without 
having studied, with the instruction of heaven alone, wrote a book on 
the Holy Trinity, giving the happiest beginning to the treasures of 
literature composed by his sons, with which they have enriched the holy 
Charch ! 

“ Christ, when he withdrew into the wilderness, combated with the 
devil, and overcame him. Ignatius in the solitude of Manresa, and in 
other places, came to manual conflict and overcame, X&c. .... . 

“The Saviour permitted himself to be seen in brightness by the dis- 
ciples who were present at his transfiguration. Ignatius also was seen 
brightly shining by St. Philip Neri and other servants of God!* 

“ Christ by one word, Follow me, converted St. Matthew. Ignatius, 
by only saying, ‘Isaac, remain with us,’ converted at Rome an obstinate 
Hebrew. And without doubt the force and efficacy of his words was 
commonly esteemed miraculous ; so that the blessed Francis Borgia used 
to say, that he spoke as one having authority. 

“If Christ said, 7 seek not my own glory, Ignatius had always in his 
heart and on his tongue ‘ the greater glory of God :’ whence he was 
led to call his religion not by his own name, but by the name of Jesus, 

“ Christ died upon a cross; and Ignatius also dying might say with 
the Apostle, J am crucified with Christ by perfect mortification, and by the 
three religious vows so exactly observed by him, which, like three nails, 
held him always fast rivetted to the cross of Christ. 

“Finally, after his death, Christ appeared to many: Ignatius also, at 
the time he was expiring, appeared by vision to many of his devout fol- 
lowers in Bologna, in Barcelona, and other places, beautiful and brightl 
shining. And if the angels kept holiday over the sepulchre of Christ. 
so also they did over the tomb of Ignatius. .... . [t were fit," says the 
Cardinal, ‘‘ that these heavenly hierarchies should this day descend to 
this place, as when they were once heard in Rome honouring and keep- 
ing holiday over the translation of his sacred bones, that they might 
Wworthily and with fitting eloquence speak those praises, which without 
ceasing they ever celebrate in heaven!” 


Let it be observed that these are not the words of a dreamy 
fanatic, but the measured sentences of a man of learning and 
cultivation: the composition from which they are taken Is one of 
sustained eloquence and clear arrangement, and by no means that 

© « San Filippo Neri,” says the Italian biography of Loyola, ‘* diceva, che tant’ 


era la bellezza dell’ anima di Sant’ J gnatio, che glicla scorgeva anche nel volto, cinto 


Ui splendenti raggi.”” ‘The other facts alladed to may be found in Nieremberg, Maffei, 
or Bouhours, 
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sort of Italian sermon, which Voltaire designated as ‘‘ une comedie 
spirituelle,” the popular addresses and gesticulations of their 
mendicant Friars.* If the Cardinal however was modest enough 
to qualify his panegyric with a grain of salt, and to say that still 
the perfection of Loyola was that “ of resemblance, not of 
equality,”*+ he appears to have been touched with a feeling which 
had no place in the bosom of the Jesuits of Poitiers, one of 
whom, in a sermon printed in 1611, thus expresses himself :— 


‘‘ Ignatius worked more miracles than Moses and even than the 
Apostles. His sign had such authority over created things, that they 
obeyed him on the instant. While he lived, his life and morals were so 
grave, that there were none but Popes, like St. Peter, Empresses, like 
the Mother of God, a Sovereign Monarch, like God the Father and His 
Son, who’ bad the happiness to see him. It is of him as well as of 
Jesus Christ that it is written, NOvIssIME AUTEM DIEBUS ISTIS LOCUTUS 
EST NOBIS IN FILIO SUO IGNATIO, QUEM CONSTITUIT HEREDEM UNIVER- 
SORUM.’ } 


The only possible addition that could be made to this praise, 
as is well observed by the writer who reports it,§ would be the 
following clause, PER QUEM FECIT ET SECULA. 

But are these impious ascriptions of the first age of Jesuitism 
to be reckoned among the defunct extravagancies of by-gone 
centuries? Let us see how the Devotion now so industriously 
diffused in this country is recommended to the pious acceptance 
of the faithful: 


“ The Church,” says the advertisement to the Bruges edition, 1767, 
“ has at all times considered the Sacred Heart of Jesus as an object worthy 
of her veneration ; for whilst she honoured, as she ever did, his sacred 
humanity, doubtless the heart, which is the principal part thereof, must 
have deserved her adoration. However this devotion, though ever holy 
in itself, has not always been solemnized alike. It is only tv THESE 
LATTER DAYS, that, the time appointed by ths decrees of Providence being 
come, Almighty God was pleased to disclose to the whole world the ines- 
timable treasure of the Sacred Heart of his dear Son.” 


The matenal nature of the worship which it prescribes may be 
shortly illustrated by a few extracts from the new editions : 


‘* What is the corporeal and sensible object of this Devotion? It is 
the material heart of the Son of God, who was made man out of his 
pure love for us ; it is the most noble part of his adorable body ; it is the 


* This sermon is given at length in Nieremberg, p. 148-159. 

+ Ibid. p. 154. 

$ “* Ignace a fait plus de miracles que Moise, et autant que les ApStres. Son signe 
a tant dautorité sur les créatures, qu’elles lui obéissent soudain. Tandis qu’Ignace 
vivait, sa vie et ses maurs étaient si graves, qu'il n'y avait que les Papes, comme 
Saint Pierre, les impératrices, comme la Mére de Dieu, quelque souverain monarque, 
comme Dieu le Pére et son Fils, qui eussent le bien de le voir; et c'est de lui autant 
que de Jésus Christ qu'il est écrit; Novissim® AUTEM DIEBUS 13718 LOCUTUS EST NOBIS 
IN FILIO svO IGNATIO, QUEM CONSTITUIT NEREDEM UNIVERSORUM.” 


§ Histoire Abregée, vol. ii. p. 209. 
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principal organ of his affections, and consequently of: all the: virtues ‘of 
his blessed humanity ; it is the seat and centre wherein corporeally dwells 
all the plenitude of his Divinity, and which, becoming by virtue of the, 
hypostatical union, the heart of the King of kings, of the Holy of holies, 
of the God of majesty, is raised to an infinite dignity, which makes it 
worthy of our profound homage and adoration...... 1 wea 
“ His heart is the altar of holocausts and perfumes, where this eternal 
Pontiff offered, and continues to offer daily, for obtaining mercy and 
pardon for our sins, a sacrifice of the most sweet odour. ..... the nup- 
tial bed, in which the Church was espoused to the Son of God, the mys- 
terious bath, in which she was cleansed by his blood, the golden table, 
on which He prepared for her the heavenly food of His body, and the 
true propitiatory, from which He declares his oracles, and imparts to her 


both the light of his wisdom, and the fire of his charity !”—Blenkinsop's 
Ed. p. xi. and xxii. 


The solemn festival of this Devotion is fixed on the first Friday 
after the octave of Corpus Christi. But beside the principal 
yearly feast, there is a monthly one, the first Friday in every 
month; and the more zealous clients consecrate every Friday to 
it. Medals and pictures are also in use to aid it; and a special 
revelation is recorded to establish this use: ‘‘ Iam much pleased,” 
said the Divine Speaker in one of the visions of Marie Alacoque, 
“ Tam much pleased with the devotion which the faithful show 
to my heart; and for this reason I desire the picture thereof may 
be drawn and exposed; that by this amiable representation the 
hearts of men may be softened into repentance. I promise that 
such as in a more particular manner shall honour the picture, 
shall partake more amply of those graces with which my heart is 
replenished.” Agreeably to this intimation the promoters of “the 
Devotion prepared a sacred emblem or representation of the ob- 
ject to be adored, which may be seen sometimes in a figure of 
our Blessed Saviour on the cross, with his left. side opened, and 
the heart anatomically exposed, or now more commonly, the heart 
alone bleeding and crowned with thorns. 

For the extension of the Devotion, there is also a kind of family 
Act devised, by which the devotee may engage a party of friends, 
and distribute among them parts of an Office, so that while each 
separately goes through a fifth of the whole in his or ber own 
name, and that of the engaged friends, the whole may be come 
pendiously discharged. But to prevent satiety, it is recommended 
that the parts should be changed once a month. “ Nothing,” 
says the Manual, ‘‘can be more practicable, nothing more agreeable 
to the offended and amiable heart of your Divine Saviour, or more 
satisfactory fur so many offences committed against him,” than 
this division of devout labour, 

There is, we doubt not, something which will strike the Chris- 
tian reader of these pages with sad reflection, when he thinks of 
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the multitudes who are thus led to worship a fleshly emblem, at- 
tractive of the frail and fallible passions, instead of lifting up their 
eyes to Him who dwelleth in the heavens. But the question for 
consideration is, With what design are these confraternities em- 
bodied? Mr. Peter Kenny has told us, that their object is to 
honour the sacred humanity of the blessed Jesus under the 
symbol they have chosen to represent it. But why may not this 
be done in the common course of public or private worship? 
Why may not the festival be kept, if it must be kept, like any 
other festival, and its monthly or weekly commemoration be open 
to all who choose to attend? Why must the names of every 
member be registered, and a report remitted to Rome of each 
incorporated station? There was never yet such secret organiza- 
tion, without conspiracy behind. 

It may be said, that the means selected to advance this end are 
in the present enlightened age contemptible, that the dreams of a 
distracted recluse of the seventeenth century can only find accept- 
ance with the most weak and ignorant of mankind. No doubt it 
is a deceit well adapted for the weak and ignorant; but are the 
numbers and the physical force of such, a matter of no account in 
the present divided state of the realm? In the district where 
Stonyhurst is situated, the members of the Romish communion 
are already strong enough to act in combination forcibly in any 
political movement; and the religious fanaticism which animates 
the poorer classes may be judged of from a fact of such a kind as 
many would suppose could only be produced from Ireland. 
Edmund Arrowsmith, a Jesuit priest, was in the year 1628 exe- 
cuted at Lancaster. His hand after his death was cut from his 
body, and has ever since been preserved by members of his order 
in that neighbourhood, for the purpose of working miraculous 
cures. A few years since it was kept at Garswood, near War- 
rington. A clergyman now living attended the death-bed of a 
poor woman, who had been persuaded to go for the cure of a 
cancer to obtain an application of the “ holy hand.” 

_ But it is a good remark of Fleury, ‘‘ Ce n’est pas seulement la 
simplicité qui rend trop credules: il y a des gens qui le sont par 
politique, et par mauvais raffinement.” ‘The characters of Louis 
XI. or Sir Harry Vane may illustrate one of these classes; but 
the last is of far more ordinary occurrence. ‘The morbid excite- 
ment of the feelings provided by the prevalent light literature of 
the day, to minds ill-grounded in religious principles, may easily 
produce a state of sentiments, in which a carnal devotion will 
strike root. Again, there is often engendered in such minds a 
kind of sickly admiration of treasons, stratagems, and plots, the 
dark sublimity of guilt; and religion will be more acceptable to 
them, if it is a thing of mysterious associations and sodalities that 
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shun the open eye of day. Further, there is a very prevalent view 
of Christianity, that the main thing to be considered in religion is 
the state of the feelings; and what are called notions, or what we 
should call the apprehension of high revealed truths, are accounted 
as cold and speculative matters remote from influence on prac- 
tice. But if a religion of feelings is the object to be attained, 
there is nothing further to be inquired but what kind of devotion 
will sway the feelings most. And it cannot but be seen that the 
tendency of this religious system is either to Socinianism, or the 
Romish material worship; for which indeed the terms, in which 
Jacob Abbot, for instance, speaks of the human attributes of our 
divine Lord, would form an excellent basis. 

Of all things let us guard against the folly of believing that the 
enlightened philosophy of the nineteenth century, as persons love 
to speak, will be any security against the progress of degrading 
superstition, ‘The time is not yet quite passed from remembrance, 
when that which was called philosophy had indeed its triumph : 
but the Almighty would not suffer the powers of unbelief to do 
His work, or enable them to say it was their arm that brought 
deliverance to the earth. The shrines of superstition are re-edi- 
fied, to tell us that no power but that of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion can finally prevail against the deceits of the arch-enemy. 
Again, it was in no dark time that Jesuitism, or the associations 
allied with it, arose: yet we have seen that by such means it in- 
sinuated itself into all parts of society, identifying itself with 
each, levying tribute indeed on the weak and credulous, but bow- 
ing down likewise the ambitious and the brave. We have seen 
that by such means, when the Order was broken up before the 
philosophic advance of the last century, Jesuitism still kept a se- 
cret influence alive. Again, when the strong power of infidelity, 
inflamed by the doctrine of Jesuit moralists, went forth, and an- 
cient monarchies were torn, “ like fields of ice rent by the polar 
winds,” these associates still met amidst the pauses of the war, 
and the waves of the revolutionary storm rolled a party to these 
shores, to,settle and annoy our world again. 

The Jesuit portion of the Romish community has now the 
principal part in the education of all classes of that creed within 
these realms; and it is the ruling influence in the whole body. 
These Sodalities are the ceutres of the Irish conspiracy; by them 
intelligence is conveyed, combined and simultaneous movements 
are effected; and results produced, which in England we view 
with wonder, ‘This is the secret of that power, which overbears 
the Protestant and quietly disposed Romanist alike. 

There is still a little dust thrown in the eyes of the British 
public as to the origin of these Sodalities. The Devotion of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus did not begin till towards one hundred and 
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forty years after the foundation of Jesuitism; how then can we 
prove that intimate connection between them? If this worship 
is so necessary to the cause, how did the Society spread itself for 
so many generations without its help? It is not difficult to find 
au answer to these questions, and it is right an answer should be 
given. 

At the period when Jesuitism arose, and for near a century 
later, Spain was the leading power in Europe. The great object 
of Jesuitism was therefore to command the religious sympathies 
of Spain. But here they were strongly opposed by the Domini- 
cans, who held some of the chief preferments, had a great in- 
fluence at Court, and ruled the Inquisition. ‘This Order, with all 
its faults, had some attachment to the liberties of their country, 
and did much to animate the opposition to papal encroachments 
at Trent on the subject of episcopacy, By this conduct of course 
they lost as much ground at Rome, as the Jesuits gained by the 
success which attended the oratory of Laynez and Salmeron, But 
their more fatal reverse of fortune came from their opposing the 
popular belief of Spain in regard to the Immaculate Conception, 
“Ave Maria purissima, sin pecado concebida,” was‘the watchword 
of the Franciscans, re-echoed by the Jesuits; and the sons of 
Dominic were put to strange shifts to maintain their character for 
orthodoxy. Hence, in the first age of Jesuitism, it was the aim 
to spread its influence under the especial patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin, “ that as the Magi offered their gifts to the Son by the 
Holy Mother, so the new members on entering the Company 
might offer to him by her their vows.” Hence, by a parallel 
which Cardinal Ludovisio appears to have forgotten, and which 
almost defies the power of English translation, a council of Spanish 
Kcclesiastics at ‘Tarragona declared that 
“the Holy Virgin, in the sanctuary of Monserrat, conceived a new 
birth in the fostering which she gave to the sacred Ignatius; she em- 
braced him in her bosom, opened and communicated to him the bowels 
of her mercy; and, even as tf he had been enveloped in her womb, she 


loved him, fed him with heavenly food, and filled him with her own 
divine spirit.’* 


The Congregations therefore, which were formed in the first 
century of Jesuitism, were all under the patronage, and devoted 
to the especial honour, of the Queen of Heaven. Gregory XIIL. 
in 1584, by a brief, appointed Acquaviva, as General, the director- 
in-chief of all the Congregations, which, formed on the model of 


* “ La Virgen Santissima, en aquel sagrado lagar de Monserrate, concibio al sa 
Ignacio, y aviendole abragado en su gremio, abrio, y comunico con el Jas entranas de 
su misericordia ;.... y de tal manera estando como embuelto en el vientre, le favorecid, 
y con pasto del cielo le alimento, y leno con su espiritu divino !”—Nieremberg, p. 67. 
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the central one at Rome, had from so early a date,as (563, begun . 
to be assembled, wherever there was a Jesuit college, or house of | 
residence, throughout Christendom. But as the permission of 4 
this pontiff only embraced disciples of the Order, the faculty was 
afterwards extended by Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. to enrol any 
who might choose to enlist themselves in the Devotion of Mary 
under a Jesuit conductor, that to all the vital stream of Indut. 
ences might flow without restraint.* “ And the event,” says the 
historian, by no means disappointed expectation, Princes 
formed the most splendid Sodalities on the model just stated. At 
Rome in the Professed House of the Assumption, met Cardinals, 
Bishops, Barons; nor were Kings and Cesars ashamed to enlist in 
the service of God under the ensigns of the Celestial Queen. 
And as a mighty river swallows up many minor streams; so 
seemed it sweet and glorious to the congregations in many places 
throughout Europe, erected under the patronage of different: 
saints, to puss over to the camp v. Mary.” He enumerates eight 
Sodalities at Douay, fifteen at Naples, comprising more than two 
thousand members, and in the central one at Rome six hundred. 
The turbulent, proceedings of the Congregation de Notre Dame 
attached to the Professed House of St. Louis at Paris, in the 
time of the League, will be in the recollection of many readers, 
But when the French power began to predominate, and the 
time of ‘beads and rosaries declined, it became necessary to find 
another kind of Devotion, less strikingly idolatrous in its external 
form, and more suited to the sentimental genius of that nation, | 
Hence the Sacred Heart of Mary first, as a kind of connecting 
link, and then the Sacred Heart of Jesus; the last the more ac- 
ceptable, as seeming to many of the deceived votaries not to se- 
parate them from the worship of their Lord and Saviour, and to. 
the promoters better calculated to connect the remembrance of the 
Company of Jesus with its name. The reader cannot fail to have 
observed how precisely the policy of Clement XIII. and Pius VIT, 
in regard to this Confraternity has been guided by the precedents 
of Gregory XIII. and his successors FARSI the Congregations 
of the Fucks. It is plain that Gregory XVI. is equally a pro- 
moter of the views of this ultramontane combination, | 
Now, if we are deceived in representing these Sodalities as a 
political organization, let the question be put toa plain issue. 
We are told that the Catholic Rule of Faith, as taught at May- 
nooth, is nothing but Divine Revelation. ! 
“*« Divine Revelation, delivered to the Prophets and Apostles, and 
proposed by the Catholic Church in her general councils, or by her uni- 
versal practice,’ is alone ‘ to be believed as an article of Catholic Faith, 


* Damian, Synopsis, lib. v. ¢. xi: 1641—‘ in Mariana castra transire,” 
+ See M. de Montlosier’s Mémoire, app, p. 524—7. 
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No doctrine can be of faith, if either the first condition fail, to wit, Di- 
vine Revelation; or the second, which is its proposal as an Article of 
Divine Faith by the Universal Church. Consequently, no doctrine that 
has been introduced since the Apostles’ times, even though miracles should 
have been wrought in confirmation of it, is to be received with Divine 
Faith; nor any revelation made to any saint since the Apostles’ days, 
contained in the Lives of Saints: .... . even though reported and 
approved by General Councils, or in Bulls and Canonizations of Saints. 
The reason is this, that either both of the two conditions, or one of | 
them, is wanting in all these instances. The revelations are not made 


either to the Prophets or the Apostles; nor are the miracles performed 
by them. ”* 


If this is still the Rule of Faith taught at Maynooth, why have 
its Presidents and Professors been seen forming Sodalities to de- 
ceive the young and simple, and teaching them to receive for 
doctrines the commandments of men? If the visions of Sister 
Mary Magdalen are neither of Divine Revelation, nor proposed 
as an Article of Divine Faith, why have Popes and Princes, Italian 
stone-masons and Irish bricklayers, French abbés and German 
bishops, cast their heads together with one consent, to send them 
through the world? ‘The plain truth may be read in letters of 
blood, in more than one country in Europe. ‘The papal party 
are putting themselves at the head of the rebellious movement, in 
array against established governments throughout the world; 
friends to a despot, like Carlos in Spain, if that despot will be 
their slave ; friends to liberty, preachers of the sovereignty of the 
people, where the powers that be present a barrier to their am- 
bitious designs. It is the same desperate game which they have 
played from the first, the principle which prompted their regicidal 
doctrines,—the sullen resolution, which armed them for a hundred 
public acts of violence or fraud. God's judgments are far above 
out of the sight of those who are raising this storm. They see 
not that He is directing all to the blessing of that little flock, 
which they are advancing to destroy. But let us rest in that as- 
surance, which is the soul’s sure refuge. In all tumults and 
persecutions,” said one who saw our own vineyard laid waste, 
when the peculiar tenets of Jesuitism were acted out by the mad- 
ness of the Puritan,t ‘the Church shall have a glorious issue. 
When Satan rages most, his time is shortest, and Christ’s time is 
nearest. This is your hour, and the power of darkness, Tue 
HOUR MAY KE THEIRS; BUT THE DAY 18 ouRS!” 


* Quoted in Columbanus’s Letters, No. 1. p17, “ Their rock is not as our Rock, 
our enemies themselves being the judges.” 


+ Bishop Ralph Brownrigge, the early patron of Sancroft. 
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Art. Vil.—Platonis Dialogos Selectos. Recensuit, et Commen- 


tariis instruxit Godofredus Stalbaum. Gothe et Erfordiz. 
1832. 


In a former Number* we proposed to follow up some observa- 
tions on the general tendency of the philosophy of Plato, by an 
examination of one of his principal Dialogues, the Phedrus. It 
may not be useless, if opportunity offers, to provide the general 
reader, and particularly young students, with a similar introduc- 
tion to all his genuine writings. No part of Greek literature 
stands in such need of interpretation and preface. But the Phe- 
drus is the first Dialogue to be examined, not only from its obvious 
relation to the others, as containing the germ of them all, but 
from its chronological date, and the peculiar complexity of its 
structure, 

ln many of the older editions it is placed much out of order, 
Fabricius,} following Laertius, presses it into the third ‘Tetralogy; 
Petit into the seventh. In the little Leipsic edition of 1829, to 
which for convenience our own references will be made, it is re- 
jected almost to the last. But Schleiermacher, with Bekker, 
and others, have restored it to its proper position, as the introduc- 
tion to all the rest. This-is not done on account solely of the 
priority of its publication, Both Laertius, indeed,{ and Olym- 
piodorus in his Life of Plato, assert, on the authority of Aris- 
toxenus, that it was composed before any others. But Laertius’s 
statements are not always to be trusted; and both critics seem to 
argue its early date after all upon the internal evidence of a seem- 
ingly juvenile and florid style. In this view they are followed by 
Schleiermacher, Van Heusde, and Ast; but we perfectly agree 
with Stalbaum§ that it is not correct. ‘The Phedrus contains 
too much of the whole system of the Platonic philosophy, and 
bears too close an affinity to the Republic, to have been written 
before that system was fully matured. It contains evident refer 
ences to Pythagorean doctrines; a fact which would seem to 
place its date subsequent to Plato’s journey into Sicily and Magna 
Grecia. And its art and skill, when seen in the right point of 
view, are too admirable to have been exhibited in a mere youthful 
exercise. The fact is, that we know little or rather nothing satis- 
factory of the order in which the Dialogues were written. And 
even if we had a register before us, it would very little assist us, 
in discovering their philosophical arrangement. ‘The most perfect 
system is often wrought out by very desultory efforts. ‘The pre- 


* No. XLVI. p. 40. + Biblioth. Grae, 
t ILL. 25, sect. 38. § Pref. ad Pheedr, ps 19, 
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face to a work is commonly the last part written. And other 
portions are taken up and laid aside according to the fancy or 
occasion of the hour. 

But the internal evidence which places the Phzdrus first, as an 
intended introduction to the whole series, is very strong indeed, 
and contributes much to confirm the tradition of Laertuus, An 
attentive eye may trace in it a completeness and compression, like 
the reduction of an extensive landscape into the lens of a teles- 
cope; or rather, it seems, the embryo, in which all the lines and 
limbs of Platonic philosophy lie wrapped in their crude form, to 
be drawn out in subsequent dialogues, aud fully developed in the 
perfect organization of the Republic. 

There is also another reason why the Phadrus is the first 
Dialogue which claims attention. It is the most striking of them 
all, most singular, at the first view most incoherent, most strongly 
marked with the peculiar character of Plato’s thoughts and style 
of composition, most perplexing in its structure, and at the same 
time most startling in its ethical tone. Ina rhetorical. point iof 
view, in which men have too loug been accustomed to lose sight of 
Plato’s philosophy, the Phadrus has evidently been the sample on 
which philologists have justified their animadversions. Laertius 
censures it as puerile, wsipaxiades; Dicearchus as vulgarly ex- 
travagant; Olympiodorus as dithyrambic. .Plutarch*. ridicules_ 
its descripuon of landscape scenery; Hermeas+} repeats the 
criticism of his day upon it, as “ coarse, inflated, bombastic and 
artificial ;” Longinus alludes to similar censures on the ‘* wild ex- 
travagant diction, harsh metaphors, and forced allegories” imputed 
generally to Plato, but which are scarcely to be found except in 
the Phedrus ;{ Dionysius Halicarnassus§ hints at the same errors 
of Plato’s style “‘ wherever his philosophy carries him into subjects 
of a lofty and supernatural character.” And every one who fails 
to see the real drift of the composition, notwithstanding all his 
prejudices in favour of the “ Attic Homer,” |] ‘the master of 
Demosthenes,’4] the man whose language would be the lan- 
guage of Jupiter, if Jupiter spoke Greek,** will rise from it with 
a sinilar impression of turgidness and ostentatious pretension. 

He will rise with another impression also, of a far more painful 
and perplexing nature. And it is to be hoped that he will, The. 
Phedrus, more than any other relic of ancient literature, more 
even than the Comedies of Aristophanes, tears aside the veil 
which taste, and poetry, and learning, and ignorance of histury 1 
many men, and the cant of liberty in still more, have combined 


* Amal. 746, A. + Ast’s Phad. p. 63. ¢ Longin. c. 3. 32.7, 


§ c. 18, p- 140. {| Longin. c. ‘18. 1.3. Cicero, Orat. 4. 
** Cicero, Brut. 31, 
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to throw over the hideous deformities of Athenian life. | It lays” 
bare scenes’and things, which, shocking as they are, we are yet 
bade by God’s own word to look upon at times, that we may 


learn to hute them. And itis no slight lesson to find them, where 


inexperienced human fancy is most inclined to imagine perfection, 
in the midst of unbounded freedom, and philosophy, and refine-— 
ment, and all the other vanities, on which man’s reason prides _ 
itself, and which become vanities the moment they are let loose 


from the control of faith and self-denial. Addison tells the story 
of a father who crushed in his son the first seeds of passion and 
sin by taking him round to their haunts, and laying open to him at 
once the whole mystery of iniquity, Something of the same kind 
was undoubtedly contemplated by Plato in the composition of his 
Phedrus. And benefit may be derived from it to Christians, if 
it merely exhibit a picture of the miserable state of heathenism, 
even in the most intellectual portion of the most intellectual age 
of the most intellectual people in the aticient world. | 

The young reader will also find in this Dialogue another diffi- 
culty which has perplexed all commentators alike. Where is the 
unity and regularity of structure, which we should expect from 
the acknowledged ‘skill of Plato in giving form to his writings, and 
which on minute examination is so obvious, that Schleiermacher 
has not hesitated to take it as one of the leading clues to their 
right arrangement? At first sight, the Dialogue divides into two 
parts, the former on the nature of Love, and the latter on Rhetoric, 


And such a binary structure is very common in Plato’s writings. 
It occurs in the Gorgias, which commences with Rhetoric and 


ends with Justice; in the Republic, which introduces into, the 
midst of a discussion on Justice (and that too merely as an illus- 
tration) a theory of a social system, which occupies more than 
three-fourths of the work; in the Sophist, which throws in an 
inquiry into the nature of abstract being as a parenthesis to a 


humorous caricature of the Sophist’s profession; in the Pro-. 


tagoras, where the conversation diverges from its ethical subject 
to a criticism on poetry; and in the Philebus, which by the same 
Marsupian structure carries a metaphysical analysis of unity and 
plurality in the pouch of a treatise upon pleasure. It is evident, 
from many observations thrown out by Plato himself on the occa- 
sion of these digressions, that they are not accidental, but inten- 
tional. These seemingly strange and heterogeneous juxtapositions 
are not to be regarded, as if a careless flow of conversation had 


forced its own way without thought, taking up every thing which — 


happened to lie in its bed,—pebbles, and twigs, and insects, and clay, 
and hardening them together into one concretiou,—but they are evi- 
dently designed for various purposes. In many instances the one 
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subject is not merely inclosed, but enwombed in the other ; 1s con- 
nected with it, that is, by a vital link of thought; is born from it; 
and very often left almost an embryo in one dialogue to be taken 
up and fully developed in another, Thus, even to the most care- 
less observer, the commencement of the Pheedrus leads on to the 
Lysis, and the Lysis to the Convivium.* ‘The latter part again 
carries On, as it were, a propagation of subject from itself to the 
Gorgias, and the Gorgias to the Republic. In other cases a 
totally distinct vein of thought is thrown up to dislocate a train of 
inquiry, just as in geological language beds of rock are interrupted 
by faults. And on such occasions there is a playful apologetic 
irony accompanying the process, just such as we might imagine 
would play upon the face of nature, if she amused herself with 
thus perplexing the labours of the miner, in order to try his 
patience and give scope for ingenuity, Still more frequently, 
especially in the Sophist, the Republic, and the Phedrus, the two 
subjects are connected by a chain, which can only be traced clearly 
in the accidental circumstances of the day. They are as two 
buoys floating side by side, and the cable which ties them toge- 
ther has disappeared under the water, and can only be recovered 
by diving somewhat deeply into the history of opinions and pracy 
tices which are now lost to sight. 

Not understanding those principles of arrangement, ordinary 
commentators (and such we fear must be considered all but the 
Alexandrian Platonists and later German critics) have been as 
much perplexed in the attempt to give a title to the Phadrus, as 
an unscientific anatomist in determining the species of an orni- 
thorhyncus or atadpole. Some have named it, trom its beginning, 
a Dialogue on Love ; others, from its conclusion, a ‘Treatise on 
Rhetoric. Some have taken the head, others the tail. And as 
the two parts in their eyes are only sownd together, and not in 
the most ingenious way, the work exhibits to them a very singular 
specimen of the monstra or lusus of a philosopher's brain, ‘The 
Alexandrian commeutators have penetrated far more deeply into 
its organization, ‘They were too strongly impressed with the 
consummate skill of their adopted master, and with his grand 
fundamental law of unity, to admit such a phenomenon in his 
works as an amorphous structure. And in the high generaliza- 


* The connection between the Phadrus and the Convivium is most intimate. But 
we do not think with Stalbaam that the verses of Alexis quoted by Athenwus are suf- 
ficient to establish the fact that they were regarded as one work, except as bearing on 
one subject, Alexis’s play i is named the Phedrus, and his reference is to a pussage 
in the Convivium. But Phadrus is one of the principal dramatis persone in both 
dialogues. The connection is formed by Plato more distinctly, by the reference in the 


Convivium ( P 182, edit. Stalb.) to the censures upon Love contained in the Phedrus. 
(See Stalb, + Pp. 21.) 
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tion of their metaphysics they had the means which mere philolo- 
gists had not, of tracing resemblances and connections in seemingly 
the most widely separated subjects, and thus harmonizing them 
together. Much of this process was undoubtedly strained and 
fanciful ; but much also was rational and successful, At any 
rate they attempted to give unity to the work, Some* fixed for 
its subject the Soul—others the Supreme Good—others the 
Beautiful — Iamblichus Universal Beauty—others made it a 
theological work. According to others it treated of the two 
emotions of the soul,} one which carries our affections to hea- 
venly things, the other, which fixes them upon earth, love being 
the former; rhetoric the main instrument by which the latter 
grasps at the enjoyment of sense. And thus, says Hermeas, it 
may be entitled Ileg) Puxijs Aexis, On the Principle of the Soul. 

Of German critics Schleiermacher considers it as the first sketch 
and outline of Plato’s artist-like workmanship in the development 
of the true dialectical philosophy. And he establishes, what is un- 
doubtedly true, a connection between the two parts of the Dialogue, 
by considering the main subject to be Rhetoric, the speeches in the 
former part to be thrown in as illustrative specimens; and the 
subject of them, instead of being casually adopted, to be selected 
with a view to lay the foundation for a subsequent development 
of the principles of beauty and desire. In this view there is much 
of truth, but it seems to fall short of a perfect explanation, and 
leaves much unaccounted for.{ Ast§ regards it as an exhibition 
of the true philosopher in the character of Socrates, compared 
with the sophistical sciolists of the day. Bekker|| in his summary 
of the argument treats it as an elucidation of that true beauty, 
which is the right object of human reason, and of language by 
which reason exerts itself. He terms it very properly in this 
point of view ‘ mystical.” And his idea is very evidently drawn 
from the Alexandrian Platonists. 

Stalbaum interprets it as an exposition of the truth that all 
rhetoric must be false and vain which is not coupled with that 
true philosophy, from which all right reason must proceed.{] 

Several manuscripts and Manilius Ficinus inscribe it Meg! 
Kaas. And in the older catalogues of the Dialogues given by 
Laertius and borrowed by Fabricius and Petit from the arrange- 
ments of Thrasyllus and Aristophanes, the only information to be 
obtained is, that it may either be ranged in the third Tetralogy as 


* Hermeas, Comm, Ast’s Edit, of Polit. & Phad., p. 63, 

t For an illustration of this, see a little work of Norris’ on Divine Love. 
¢ Schleiermacher, Introduction. 

§ De Vit. Plat,, p. 97. || Plat. Oper. vol. i, p. 2. 
Stalbaum, Pref. ad Phad. p. 18. 
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ani ethical work on Love, or be thrown into the heap of tefise 
dialogues, ‘which, according to Aristophanes, were ‘to be taken 
one by Une, and without order, xu’ ty xal draxrws,* as impossible 
to be réticed ‘into any of the regular trilogies.’ It must be con- 
fessed that none of these accounts are very satisfactory ¢hies to 
the labyrinth of this singular work. And if it 1s to be considered, 
as even from the earliest time some critics did consider it,f the 
first of the dialogues and the vestibule through which We are to 
pass into the interior of the noblest temple ever raised by mere 
human reason to truth and goodness, we must not complain at a 
strange mixture of surprise and disgust and admiration connect- 
ing itself with the student’s first entrance on the Platonic, philo- 
sophy, especially if he enters without a guide, 
The first view which a young reader takes of it is probably 
something like the following. it opens with an amusing Jittle 
conversation between Socrates and Phadrus, of which the drift 
may be easily overlooked, and which is apparently a 'mere’stiper- 
fluous by-play. It then proceeds to a speech assigned indeed to 
the orator Lysias, but introduced by Plato, which professes to be 
a grave and elaborate recommendation of the “most atrocious 
crimes in the grossest form—that of cold-blooded, dispassionate 
senstiality, carried on upon calculations of expediency. It is fol- 
lowed by a speech of Socrates on the same subject, very’ differ- 
ent indeed m tendency, but treating the subject with a strange 
mixture of levity and florid inflated attempts at poetical prose, 
very unlike the grave indignation and abhorrence to be expected 
from a philosopher and moralist. Then occurs a long and wild 
allegorical myth, bordering, as Socrates himself confesses, on 
dithyrambic writing, and raising a sort of phantasmagoric-show, 
relating to the immortality of the soul, its state after death, 
Plato's mtellectual world of ideas, and the spiritual beings that 
range between it and the earth; and all this mixed up with a dia- 
lectical classification of different kinds of madness, a fanciful 
theory of the origin of our sense of beauty, and a rather coarse 
picture of the human soul struggling between passion and duty. 
After this singular but striking melo-dramatic scene, the dialogue 
sinks quietly down into a tranquil inquiry into the proper princi- 
ples of rhetoric, and closes with an Egyptian fable on the mis 
chievous effects of the art of writing. 
Such is something like the general impression left by'‘a first 
and superficial perusal of the Phaedrus. a 
The view which it is proposed to take of it here, and which to 
be correct must throw together all these seemingly incoherent 
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ito a matural and_ satisfactory outline, is tobe, found 
geverally in fome previous observations on the character of Plato’s 
writings,* t is not a mere jeu Cesptit, as some suppose it to 
be; nor a mere metaphysical allegory, as it was interpreted by the 
Alexandrian school; nor an exercise in rhetoric and dialectics, as 
some later writers have endeavoured to represent it... It isa prac- 
tical exhibition of the good and wise man commencing his grand 
undertaking to rescue the Athenian youth from their lost and de- 
raded subjection to the fascinating corruptions of the sophists. 
This is the hist and natural key to the cypher—Phadrus is the 
young man; Socrates the philosopher; aud their characters are 
each beautifully etched out in a few fine but decided touches. 
And Hogarth, had be been capable of grand and pure conceptions, 
might have taken from Plato’s sketch the first of a series of pic- 
tures on the reformation of a profligate. _ 
. Tolimit however either the intention of this Dialogue or Plato’s 
plan of ethical reform, to insulated cases of individuals, would, be 
very much to. misrepresent the scope of his works, aud the com- 
prebensiveness of his mind. It would be to charge him. with the 
same narrow, short-sighted views, with which too many Christian 
teachers in the present day address themselves to individuals as 
individuals, and endeavour to. purify the mass of society by tak- 
ing and trying to cleanse it atom by atom, without thinking of 
the great end of all such labours, and dealing with them as parts 
of a body, as members of the Church. No such mutilation of 
our nature or of our duties is to be found in any part of, Plato’s 
system, as would separate ethics from politics, or permit us.to 
consider mau in any other light, than as necessarily and essentially, 
by the very constitution of his nature, a social being. Give 
Plato a state and his first thought is to employ it m the education 
of individuals ; give him an individual and his ambition js:to 
make him an instrument for forming a state. But a state or 
lity was the final end of his efforts, as it must be the end of every 
philosopher whose mind can grasp the whole extent of man’s 
moral relations and comprehend his, real powers and condition, _ 
If the Phedrus, therefore, is a specimen of the moral teaching 
of Plato as addressed to an individual, it, must also have a very 
close connection with the Republic, in which, the same Plato ap- 
pears as the moral teacher and former of a whole people, There 
must be in both a reference to the same fundamental principles— 
an outline of the same system of truths, highly coloured indeed 
and thrown out in myths, and figures, and personifications, and 
adorned with a profusion of beauties when addressed to the taste 


* No. XLVII. 
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of the young and vitiated Pheedrus, and chastened into colder 
abstractions when Plato appears as the companion of grave legis- 
lators discussing instead of enforcing the rules of virtue, but still 
substantially the same. And this is still more obvious, when we 
remember, that the whole plan of the Republic 1s formed upon 
the analogy which exists between the state and the individual, 
Every polity in the eyes of Plato, as in the eyes of every wise man, 
must be as one person. Every individual person has a polity or 
combination of powers within his own heart. His mind is a little 
kingdom, Each bears upon it the “ same inscription in the same 
letters,* but in the one they are large, in the other small.” This 
connection between the education of the individual and the 
formation of a polity, is stated most strongly in the sixth book 
of the Republic,+ where he is speaking of the few minds that, 
under the existing state of government, could be saved from the 
general corruption, and preserved to devote themselves to philo- 
sophy. And, in using the word philosophy, let us not so mistake 
the word or Plato’s views as to suppose that with him it meant a 
bare intellectual rationalism, and not the conversion of the whole 
soul from false and earthly objects to the knowledge of God.{ 
Po xis vuxTepivns Tivds elo TE 


“ Even of the few,” says Socrates, “ the very few spirits formed by 
nature for the study of philosophy, and devoted to it ® choice—some 
left behind in the general flight, and abiding in it by the nobleness of 
their own instincts—some disdaining to engage in the affairs of a petty 
state—some raised up to follow it from a meaner art—some chained to 
it by sickness—or in a solitary case, it may be, checked (like himself, So- 
crates,) by a heavenly voice within—of these few, even he who tastes 
and feels how blessed a possession it is ; and who has seen the madness 
of the many—that not one sound act of one single individual can be 
found in public lite—that not a single man exists with whom to ally bim- 
self in support of right, and to save his soul—that like a man fallen into 
a den of wild beasts, when he is neither willing to be accomplice in their 
crimes, nor able by bis single arm to resist the fury of them all, before 
he can benefit his country or his friends he must perish, and all. his 
plans of usefulness must perish with him—when these thoughts and 
these sights occur to him, all that he can do is to retire into privacy, and 
never move beyond himself; and like a traveller in a storm, while dust and 
foam is swept past him by the whirlwind, to take shelter under some 
low wall, and when he sees all around him gorged and choked with sin, 
to bless his fate if he himself may live in this life clear from iniquity and 
ungodliness, and may depart from it when his hour arrives at peace with 
bimself and with his God. 


* And such a man,” is the reply, “would accomplish no slight work. 


* Repub, lib. 11, p. 59. + Page 225. Ibid, lib, 7, p. 256. 
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Not a slight work,” answers Socrates, ‘ yet far from the greatest, The 
greatest he cannot achieve unless aided by a suitable polity, u) rvyor 
‘* For of this wreck and ruin of noble minds, one great cause,” he 
roceeds, ‘* is this, that of all the forms of civil society around us, there 
is not one worthy of a philosophic mind. And therefore it tarns and 
degenerates within them; and just as a foreign seed, sown in a strange 
soil, is overpowered and passes away into the weed of the country, so 
these minds, destitute of power within themselves, degenerate into an 
alien species. But, if ever they should find and take root in that best of 
polities, as they themselves are the best of natures, then will they show 
that wisdom is indeed a godlike work ; and al] things else but earthly, 
whether in minds or institutions.” 


This passage is interesting, not only as recognizing in Greek 
philosophy, as well as in Christianity, that Church principles, that 
is, principles of duty and affection towards a polity under which 
we are governed, are absolutely necessary to the formation of our 
moral character; but it also shows, how Plato was looking to in- 
dividuals, going about Athens, as it were, to find any single per- 
son of talent, power, and natural goodness, who would assist him 
in his views—a Theages, an Alcibiades, a Theetetus, or even a 
Phedrus—in the conviction, as he himself expresses it, that® 
until either kings became philosophers, or philosophers kings, 
no state could be reformed; and without such a reformation no 
goodness could be secured. His life, as well as his writings, con- 
firm this view. His intercourse with Dion, his visits to Wiser: 
sius, and even the story so often quoted that he had endeavoured 
to obtain from the latter, a territory on which he might realize his 
theory of a state,} are the best interpretation of the views, with 
which, as said of Socrates in the Convivium,{ he addressed his 
“ syren strains to individuals, fascinating young and old, woman 
and child,” and avowing himself in the strong language of a pas- 
sionate people, not merely the friend, but the tpasys of the person 
in whom he traced the seed of virtue, and a capability of being 
won to his purpose. If but a few, if even a single man§ could 
be raised from the sins and mean ambition of the day, he avowed 
his hope, that some reformation might be effected; and some ap- 
proach made to the establishment of his polity. 

Without, however, entering farther at present into the important 
question of the connection between ethics and politics, or the value 
and necessity of a Church, considered as an instrument of educa- 
tion, it is evident that the formation of such a Church could never 
be out of Plato’s sight when attempting to form the minds of in- 


7 Repub. lib. 7, Pp. 282. t Laert. Vit. Plat, Bekker, fr 19, vol, i, 
t Laert. Vit, Plat. Bekker, vol. vii, p. 27% § Repub, lib, 6, p. 252; lib.7, p. 282. 
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dividuals. And thus the principles employed inthe Phadrus 
must be viewed as political as well as ethical, and will lead us for 
a fuller explanation of them to the Republic. 

There is still a third view to be taken of the Phaedrus, — It ex- 
hibits dramatically in an example, not only the general principle 
of Plato’s system of education, but as included in them the prin- 
ciples of his written compositions, which were imtended to be 
subservient to that his one great end. It is in this light a preface 
to the other dialogues, and a key to their structure. And, lastly, 
it must not only be possible but easy to interpret the work alle- 
gorically, as was the practice of the Alexandrian critics, It is 
probably presumptuous and false to assert that a mystical meaning 
was uppermost in Plato’s mind when he composed the Phedruas, 
or that it was a mere case and shell painted over with figures and 
hieroglyphics for the popular eyes, while the real mysterious doc- 
trines were wrapped up and embalmed within. ‘The Disciplina 
Arcani, which is so generally assumed, as the distinguishing 
feature of Platonism, must be received with considerable caution. 
That a certain degree of reserve was practised by him in the 
communication of bis doctrine is evident as a matter of fact, and 
may be inferred not only from the principles of education avowed 
by himself, but antecedently from the necessities of his position 
as a reformer of morals, religion, and government, under the eye 
of that most jealous of tyrants, the Athenian mob. But to re- 
present his written works as purely typical and symbolical, is an 
extravagance of fancy—very amusing, but by no means sound. 
‘To what an extent this was carried by the Alexandrian Platonists 
may be seen in the Commentaries of Hermeas.* With them 
every word and touch is an enigma, The opening question of 
Socrates, [loi xa) x642v; Whither and whence ? becomes, in their 
eyes, a hint of the change and flux of all things in this visibie 
world, Pbhedrus is the soul of man sunk in sense, and about to 
be raised by a spiritual aid to the contemplation of the intellectual 
unity, If he is described as taking his walk out of the walls, it 1s 
to signify the escape of the mind from the dungeon of matter into 
a freer and purer region. If he sits the whole morning with 
Lysias, it is to indicate man’s grovelling propensity to earth and 
earthly things. He carries a book hidden under his cloak to 
mark the darkness of the soul hidden from the light of truth, 
under the veil of sense. Socrates and himself cross the Llyssus, 
that is, the material world with its fluent and transient phenomena. 
Socrates dips his foot in the water to hint that this world of 
matter should only be touched and sounded with the tips, as it 
were, of the fingers of the mind, that is, warily and fearfully with 


* They have been pablished by Ast in his edition of the Phedrus, 
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its external and least contemplative faculties. Socrates has no 
shoes, but Phiedrus has, for the mind of Socrates is ‘easy 
to be released from the chains of sense—derép troy, 
with matter—cis in'a' tit state be extriedted 
from earth and lifted up to a communion with’ the Deity; while 
Phedrus, on the other hand, is still entangled with the ‘vanities of 
the flesh, So, also, in the description of the scene of the Dialogue, 
it is remarked, that Plato in speaking of the whispering breeze, 
the “ cool river,” and the sloping bank, treats of the three ele- 
ments—and that his enumeration of the plane tree, the withy, 
und the grass, contains a logical division of the species of the 
vegetable creation. 

The first thought to a careless reader will be, that such ‘a sys- 
tem of interpretation is wholly puerile and silly: Cousin;* m re- 
ferring to the Commentaries of Hermeas, from which the above 
specimens are extracted, would seem to think so likewise, at the 
same time that he allows much value to some of the metaphysical 
comments of the same school, And it is indeed not very easy 
to draw the line where the sound analogy ends and the fanciful 
commences. 

And yet there is something very remarkable in this ipptiention 
of allegory by the Neo-Platonicians, particularly when compared 
with the same mode of interpreting the Scriptures as used by the 
Church, and instead of being entirely rejected without enifunrys it 
will deserve great consideration mm another place. 

At present we must adhere to the Dialogue itself. 

The best and only preparation for understanding its drift and 
structure is to be found, as was previously remarked, in another 
Number,* in the existing state of Athens, and especially in the 
tenets and influence of the sophists. We must remember ‘the 
command which they exercised over the young, their selfish sen- 
sual ethics, their ostentatious display of language, their sceptical 
or rather infidel metaphysics, the popular power which they pro- 
posed as the object of their education, and last to be here men- 
tioned, though foremost among the recollections forced on us 
while we study the Phadrus, a state of gross corruption and pro- 
fligacy introduced by them into Atheniatr society,:and especially 
into the relations of teacher and pupil, which happily 1 m the ipre- 
sent age it is scarcely possible to realize to our belief, 

The Phdrus, however, brings us also into the midst’ of a 
culiar class of men, very often confounded with the sophists wider 
the same name, and closely allied with them in principle, but 
distinguished from them in some very important particulars, and 
well deserving a separate inquiry, We mean the Greek por se 
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cians. It.is the rhetorical branch of the profession which, is at- 
tacked in the Phedrus. And as a rhetorician of the present day 
is a very harmless, inoffensive specimen of our literary race, it 
may excite some surprise to see the genius of Plato selecting such 
an antagonist for its first battle, The rhetorician of Athens, how- 
ever, was a very different personage from the authors to whom in 
modern days we owe our philosophical theories of the principles 
of eloquence. He was equally above those ingenious compilators 
of hard words, which, under the name of figures of speech, so 
tantalize unhappy schoolboys, by exhibiting the unbounded license 
allowed to writers in days of old, for altering and mutilating, and 
transposing and elongating, and using verbs for substantives, aud 
substantives for verbs, and dispensing in short as they chose with 
every rule of grammar, while in the present day every such sport 
of faucy, even under the stern necessity of an inexorable penta- 
meter, 1s cut short and proscribed. 
The Greek rhetorician was the original sophist, curtailed by a 
natural process of those large and superfluous accomplishments with 
which the first sophists commenced their work of education, re- 
stricted to the one study of oratory, and installed as public pro- 
fessors in the universities of antiquity. Hed) 
_ The beginning of this process is pointed out in the Phzdrus. 
By what means it was carried on, so that all the pretensions of 
the first sophists ended in mere rhetoric, and yet rhetoric by itself 
was allowed to occupy nearly the whole field of education, de- 
serves explanation, and the inquiry is not only necessary to enable 
us to understand Plato fully, but it is also interesting as leading, 
us to a state of things, in which we may see realized certain pro- 
jects of the present day for reforming the education in our English 
universities, The sophists of London are very anxious to raise 
up a tribe of sophists in Oxford and Cambridge. They wish to 
revive the character in many essential features of the Athenian 
rhetorician, Precisely the same principles which have resuscitated a 
genuine sophistical school among ourselves, a school of sensualism 
in philosophy, of expediency in morals, of scepticism in reason, 
and of rationalism in religion, have suggested also the resuscita- 
tion of the same mode of instruction, and the same external scho- 
lastic forms as prevailed among the original sophists at Athens. 
he history of these schools at their rise is comparatively little 
developed in contemporary authors. It is to be found principally 
in later Greek writers, who are not generally studied,as Kunapius, 
Philostratus, Maximus Tyrius, Themistius, Julian, Libanius and 
Synesius. And to these may be added St. Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen. But although the system of which these writers 
speak was considerably later than the times of Plato, it is evidently 
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the same in most essential features with that which ‘Plato wit- ' 
nessed and denounced in its first rise under the authority of Ly- 
sias. And we shall venture to give a sketch of it at some length, 
not only as a necessary introduction to the Phaedrus, but as the 
basis of a future arrangement of the Platonic Dialogues. =~ =. 
The history of Athenian education generally is very curious. — 
It illustrates most strikingly the difficulty of providing even for 
the instruction of a people without a Church, and we shall pro- 
bably see a repetition of the same problem in France before long, 
and perhaps even in this country, if the state succeeds in casting 
off the assistance of the Church, and undertakes to educate 
the nation by itself. A little grammar,* a little music, and 
the exercises of the gymmasium, and most of these taught by 
slaves, was all the instruction originally ensured by the general 
system to the Athenian youth. An interesting and detailed ac- 
count of it is given by Protagoras} in his conversation with So- 
crates. ‘The child was placed at first under the care of a nurse, 
and a slave who acted as a sort of upper nursery-maid, radaywyis, 
and attended him in his walks. He was then sent to a grammar 
school, els 8i8ucxaAwy, where he learnt his letters, and was “ mount- 
ed upon the steps to read some of the best Grecian poems;” the 
moral influence of which, according to Protagoras, consisted in. 
the virtaous precepts and exhortations contained in them, and_ 
their panegyrics of good men of old. From the grammar-school 
he passed to the music-master, xiJagisys, who, upon the principle 
familiar to all who have read the Martinus Scriblerus of Pope, 
was to infuse harmony, and order, and sobriety into his soul, 
through melody and rhythm. He was also sent to the waidoreléns, 
who discharged duties something like those of a drill-serjeant, and 
who was to discipline the body, as the music-master disciplined 
the soul. ‘‘ And this,” adds Protagoras, ‘‘ was the education 
adopted by the richest men in Athens, who only were able to 
afford it; and their sons commenced their course earliest, and 
 quitted it latest in life.” He does indeed mention a still further” 
education carried on after the young man had been released from his’ 
teachers. ‘“ ‘The laws of the state,” he says, “‘ stand over him like 
the writing-master over the pupil, and compel his hand to move 
as it should move, and to teach him to govern and be governed.” 
But it requires very little knowledge of human nature or Athe-— 
nian history to comprehend the inefficacy of this last instrument — 
for forming the mind of the young. he ve 
In all this system it is to be observed there is absolutely nothing — 
which exercises the intellect. Memory, taste, and bodily strength, 
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are the only ‘faculties of which the improvement ‘is’ attempted. 
The most jealous’ government ‘might contemplate’ without alarm 
the ‘utihost ‘extension’ of such an education, «And, ‘accordingly, 
any sclieme to interfere with or enlarge it was viewed with suspicion, 
It threatened not only the government as a government, but'in an 
ial manner the democracy. No higher and better principles, 
whether of religion, politics, or morals, could be introduced into 
the minds of the young, without endangering a political system 
made up of sensuality, self-will, and tyranny.’ “[his seems to have 
been the real cause, and not any sound attachment to aw liereditary 
faith, which exposed so many of the philosophers of Greece to 
persecution. Anaxagoras was imprisoned and ‘nearly stoned*— 
Protagoras was banished and his books burnt}-~Aristotle: was 
compelled to leave Athens—Diagoras was put to death—Damon 
ostracised—-Socrates poisoned. ‘* When a’stranger,” says’ Pro- 
tagoras to Socrates,{ comes into great cities;‘and in these en- 
deavours to persuade the noblest and best of the youths to aban- 
don the society of their countrymen, whether friends or’strangers, 
old or young, and to live with him in the hope‘of becoming better 
by his communication; when he does this; he miust'be very! cau- 
tious, for he is in great danger.” And therefore, he proceeds, 
those who formerly undertook the task of education covered their 
real design under some inoffensive profession. Homer, Hesiod, 
and Simonides, called themselves poets. Orpheus and Musaus 
pretended to mysteries and rites, Some called themselves pro- 
fessors of gymnastics, as Iccius of ‘Tarentum and Herodicus of 
Selymbrium. Agathocles, Pythoclides, and many others, affected 
to teach music. And Plutarch§ says the same of Damon the 
instructor of Pericles. 
Upon the same principle of guarding the state from innovation 
through a change of education, the Mgyptians enforced that re- 
markable law mentioned in the Laws|| of Plato, by which ‘all 
sculptors and artists were prohibited from painting figures, except 
in particular postures, and from making the slightest alteration mm 
musical tunes. So also the Cretan as well as the Lacedemonian 
laws prohibited even the admission into the territory of a sophist 
or rhetorician,{ in accordance with which Cephisophon was ejected 
from Sparta.** And the same jealousy extended to Rome, and 
led in'a considerable degree at a much later period to the perse- 
cution of Christians. bot bevavto 
Kvery government, in fact, from the tyrant’ in the one, to the 
tyrant in the many, is conservative—conservative, that is, of the 
* Buseb. Prof. Evang. xiv. 5. + Laertius. Protagor, p. 147. 


§ Plut. Vit. Peric, | Lib. ii. p.43. Plat. in Lye. 
** Plut. in Lacon. Inst. 
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state of things under which it/ possesses power,,)Whether sit be. 
so from, self-interest or upon | principle, it. matters, mot. dn, each 
case the problem is to reconcile general, intellectual cultivation 
with the preservation of the. state from) the, rashness 
of balf-enlightened. active thinkers... Aud no legislator, seems; ta 
have attempted. this, or even to have. conceived, it, 
the Church came. inand undertook to give increased light, activity, 
and independence to the mind of the governed, aud at the same time 
to iticrease the stability, of governments,| It, effected this, 
posing additional. moral restraint, and: by opening, new, field, of 
thought where reason might expatiate, without. temptations, to 
vanity or discontent... It, multiplied the power of the steam, but 
it also opened | a, safetysvalve.. | It is proposed in, the, present 
day. to discard the Church, and still| to contmue education.,..An 
enlightened self-interest is to/supply the place of a moral_cheek, 
instead. of the fear-of God.,, General knowledge, . chietly,of. phy- 
sical facts, is to be ithe field, now, opened for the emancipated 
reason to. range iv; without fear of its intruding where. it cannot 
be admitted with safety. We, are about totake precisely the same 
step in, advanee to ruin, which was made at Athens by the first ap- 
pearance, of the foreign sophists. Aad. if all history were not a suc- 
cession of parallels, it might surprise us to see the similarity or rather. 
identity! of priuciples upon which both Athens was and. England 
is tempted to alter her system of education. Only let us remem- 
ber that Athens had an excuse, England has none, Athens, had 
no intellectual education, nothing at, least worthy of the names 
England possessed her Church, and her Church has been, for,ceu- 
turies not only the great depository of ‘her, knowledge, but the 
strong lever, with which the public mind from the lowest class; to 
the highest has been roused to constant activity, and roused with 
But the principle of the. change proposed was. the ‘same, both 
in Athens and in England, andif we wish to realize days) gone 
past by facts before our. eyes,.we may imagine Mr, Protagoras 
and Mr. Gorgias, accompanied by Messrs. Polus, Prodicus, and 
Hippias, as a deputation fromthe Central Society: of Sophists, 
waiting on the chief secretary of the Athenian Demus, at office 
in Pyax Street, and stating their views and proposals for founding 
new university precisely. in, the language) which is now 
conveyed to us through a London newspaper, | Theywould; ex- 
patiate on the general ignorance of the people, on, the-defects of 
existing schools, and the want of range and freedom for the intel- 
lect, where attention was almost exclusively given to ancient poets 
and moral training. ‘They would talk largely,* as both Protago- 


* See Protagoras, p. 150, &c. ; Gorgias, vol. iii, p. 16. 18. 
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ras and Gorgias talked (and we have little reason to suppose dis- 
honestly) on justice and virtue; on the necessity of enlightened 
views of right and wrong as conducive to happmess and misery ; 
on the value of knowledge; on the possibility of the general dif- 
fusion both of virtue and wisdom ;* on the facility of making men 
good by instruction ; ; or, in the phrase so common in Plato’s words, 
dudaxrdy and on the necessary connection between 

government and education. And even on the subject of religion 
they would speak without irreverence as a proper becoming thing, 
if not carried to excess, and terminating in narrow-minded restric- 
tions upon reason, or in exclusive privileges.} If it was objected that 
knowledge by itself was a dangerous thing, they would argue that 
so also was bodily strength. And yet Gorgias would say§ “ we 
teach men to box, and wrestle, and fence, though itis possible 
that they may employ their powers to knock down their fathers 
or stab their mothers.” And the prayer of the petition would 
then come that they might be allowed to remain in the city, and 
establish their new scheme of education—od tov def pac 
Te éx Tay || 

It is not difficult either to imagine enncndesstioais which 
might relax and lull even the jealous vigilance of the functionary 
above mentioned, if large and pompous promises were made by 
really clever and ingenious men, And in such promises and pro- 
fessions the sophists abounded. ‘They were to make men 
moditas they gave the benefit of their society 
to young men from their regard to aig 
ageriis Tats ;** and they were ouly teachers 
ot virtue—pédvos ‘That they would make men 
wise was implied in their very name. ‘They went farther, and 
according to Isocrates claimed all but immortality—povov odx &ba~: 
VOT eS 

Again, these proposals would seem fair, if there was something 
really deficient in the existing state of education; if opinions of 
the day happened to be rather lax on the value of ancient institus: 
tions, and the danger of innovation; if the principles of the so- 
phistical system, instead of opposing, favoured and seemed likely 
to diffuse the principles of the party then in power—if they esta+’ 
blished, that is, a theory, which naturally flowed out in practice 
into the right of conscience, universal suffrage, the downfal of es-' 
tablishments and civil and religious liberty all over the world, while: 
it protested at the same time against carrying itself out to a dan-| 
gerous extent, and sangre largely a reverence for prudence and’ 

* Protag. p. 1 + Ibid. Ibid. p. 135. 


6 Gorgias, iti || Gorgias,p.17. Protagor. 
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order.——Some weight might also be given to the popular vo 
applauding new accomplishments-—to the rich; patrons 
amateur pupils of the Sachi professors--to the thought. of the 
popular orators and the voters in the Athenian) House of Com- 
mons, who were likely to be raised up by the uew education, and 
inspired by its means with hberal ne Ng And especially if 
the opponents of the new system were also the opponents of the 
reigning democracy—and very troublesome opponents; powerful 
by their connection with old and still reverenced. institutions, and 
by their active zeal aud talent, it would not be a subject for wonder, 
if eyes were closed for a time to final consequences, and Gorgias, 
Protagoras, and the rest, were formally incorporated and chartered 
as a Society for the Diffusion of all Useful nadeenans with the 
single exception of religion. 

The reader, who will turn to the commencement of Plato’s 
Protagoras, will see how these remarks come in to explain the 
rather sudden transition from the old system of Athenian educa- 
tion to the new. And they will understand the complacency, not 
unmixed with surprise and alarm, with which Protagoras himself 
looks round, as he finds himself formally installed and recognized — 
in his new office of instructor of the Athenian youth—a com 
cency not perhaps unlike the feeling which must have played on 
the faces of the first council ne gaan within the walls of pati 
London University College. 

And if these observations seem to run 400 close.a parallel hes 
tween ancient and modern days, let it be remembered that there 
is sull, we may thank God, in. this country, a class of men with 
whom history is not an old. almanack—and history, let it be re+ 
peated again, is composed of a series of parallels; and we are at 
this time in this country descending through the same stages into: 
the same depths with the Athenian sinaie The evils and wretch- 
edness of their end it has pleased a merciful Providence to reveal 
to us by eye-witnesses, And we make a very unworthy use of the 
_ great writers of Greece, who almost without exception raised their 
voice for the very purpose of testifying against the follies of their 
day, unless we listen. to them as the nature set: there 
to warn us from the like. 

The first phase of the sophistical alsdation was its »pestenladiol 
universal knowledge. Veteresilli,” says Cicero,*“ usquead lsocra- 
tem omnem omnium rerum, que ad mores hominum, que ad vitamy 
que ad virtutem, que ad rempublicam pertinent, cognitionem et 
scientiam cum dicendi ratione jungebant.” Arithmetic, geometry, 
music, astronomy, grammar, criticism, dancing in armour, logic, 


* De Orat. lib. iii. 
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politics, military tactics, aeconomics and rhetoric, besides all arts 
and. crafts of whatever kind, occur in Plato as part 0 their 
encyelopwdic instruction. gidorogixy is the term 
used by Dionysius Halicarnassus yévos, says 
Maximus ‘Tyrius,*. 70. Taro, xal 
merray, wednuarwy—and. the same boast was continued to a very late 


date. . It was. maintained by the later sophists, or heretics ,of 


Gregory, Nazianzen’s days,} who alike claimed mavra sidevas Te xa 
bibdoxew veavixdds xal yevveiws, to know and teach thing 
in a very spirited and high-minded way, We cannot wonder that 
these animated encyclopedias should have made a great impression 
on young men at any time; on the young men of Athens espe- 
cially, born as they were with natural activity of genius, drilled 
from their infancy to the songs of a few, Greek poets, a little life- 
less grammar, and the strains of a harper, of which perhaps we 
may form the fittest notion by recalling, if we can, to our memory 
the inspiring tones of a dancing-master’s violin; and which perhaps 
derived but few additional charms from the grave and moral les- 
sons which were intended to be conveyed through its strings. 
General knowledge is in fact one of the greatest snares and temp- 
tations of a young active-minded man. yen in_ the best regu- 
lated understanding question opens question, and all the, lines of 
study run into each other by so many tempting, bye-paths, that 
scarcely any thing is more difficult than to confine the mind to 
one subject, and pursue this to the end. To this is added the 
weariness of continually following one object, and the assistance 
often derived to our main subject from the accidental digressions, 
which enable us to see it in a new light. But the principal temp- 
tation is vanity... And the more the means of communication be- 
tween man and man are multiplied, and we are taught to live for 
society instead of God and ourselves, the more this vanity will be 
fostered. It would be well. to impress upon young men of the 
present day the value of ignorance, as well as the value of know- 
ledge; to give them fortitude and courage enough to acknowledge 
that there are books which they have not read, and sciences which 
they do not wish to learn, And to make them feel that one of 
the very greatest defects of mind is want of unity of purpose; 
and that every thing which betrays this, betrays also want of re- 
solution and energy. It is painful for those who are watching, the 
state of education to observe in the present day a tendency to, re- 
vive the. old sophistical error. Even the, University of Oxford, 
sound as her principles are in theory, is.not free from, this error 
in practice, Instead of limiting her students to particular studies 


© Dissert. xvi. t Or. 35, p. 550. 
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‘the several portions of their residence, by fixing’ exdinitia- 
‘tions at cértain intervals, she ‘al!ows' them’ to water over History, 
philology, philosophy and theology, for four years, and°at the end 
‘they are called on to produce their budget: “Levis! utmedessary'to 
‘describe the probable result.‘ With the exceptiow ofthe very féw 
‘who have strength of mind enough to’ impose upon themselves - 
the restraint which should be imposed all by the*U niversity; or 
“who have been rightly directed by the® system of ‘their colleges, 
“which is in fact only an accident, the rest too often diverge*at will 
“from one ‘subject to another, picking up at random facts and théo- 
“ries, gratpmar and metaphysics, ‘without interest to followup ‘any 
of inquiry, or time, as they suppose, to think on* what they 
“read; ‘and’ at the end their medley is discharged into the examiner’s 
“lap, very much ‘as ‘an expansive carpet-bag 1s emptied ‘at'the'end 
of along and hurried journey. ‘It is trae that history, andphilo- 
‘logy, ‘and philosophy, and’ ‘divinity, should all have a place iit'a 
Preparatory education, which is‘ to' form generally good ‘habits’ of 
inind ; and ‘it is this very combination which’ forms one ofthe 
most distiiguishing’ éxcellences in the Oxford system but’ in 
the study of them they should be kept distinct. And’ the’ only 
mode of sécuring this would be'to divide the examinations, spread 
‘over the four years, and thus ‘allow the’ student to pursue them 
“separately and undistracted. ‘‘The Oxford plan is free in all other 
respects from atiy sophistical taint; and in this instance the’evil 
seems to have arisen more from a delay in perfecting iv all its 
parts a system commenced upon trial, than from any principle ; 
and therefore it may the sooner be remedied. Bite nena y'is 

~ Beyond the walls of Oxford the evil lies more, it may'séem) in 
the clamour for uviversal knowledge, than inthe pursuit of it: “In 
‘the present state of society mén are ‘taken up’ as soon ‘ad they 
leave the University, and tied down to some one’ profession.’ Few 

_ have the leisure or means to dissipate their minds in ‘a variety of 
studies ; and those few are not worth much ‘anxiety: It%is’by 
changing the system of education that’the’ sophistical’ principle 
will take effect if it prevails generally im this country. ‘Arid the 
only way to resist it, is by diffusing right views of our inteHecttial 
wers, and placing’ all ‘their ‘operations under ‘the’ contro?’ of 
hristian duty. We must show men that he who knows’a’ little 
of many things can know much of hone,—that it ‘is deep know- 
_ledge, and deep knowledge only, which can command’ respect ‘or 
ensure usefalness, —that power of mind, not: accumulation’ of 
learning, faculties not facts, are the real object of instructién ;— 
and that this power is more a moral patience, and control over 
the thoughts, than an instinctive readiness in combining ideas,— 


* 
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that it is dissipated and destroyed by mdulging every caprice of 
thought, and by giving way to each temptation of knowledge in- 
stead of rigidly maintaining one definite course. If they say that 
the use of reason is to generalize and extend our views, and that 


this can only be done by comprehending a variety of subjects, 
remind them that such high generalizations are only to be ob- 


tained by following one course of thought to its fountain-head, 
not by striking off into many. The lines of knowledge all con- 
verge as they ascend. And there is indeed a point, which the 
greatest intellects have struggled to reach, from which all know- 


ledge radiates, and may all be comprehended at a view. But 
this region of abstractions, the “ philosophia prima” of all philo- 
sophies, lies at the top of a mountain, not scattered about along 


its roots and sides. And any one ascent steadily followed will 


bring us to it at last. 


Sir Isaac Newton’s falling apple led him to the revolutions of 
the planets and the most abstract laws of motion; and Bishop 


Berkeley’s tar-water carried him through the whole range of 


Greek philosophy up to the analysis of Unity and Being. — 
But the practical check to this dissipation of the mmd among a 
multiplicity of subjects is to be found in the Church. Men smile, 


some incredulously, some in contempt, when they hear the Church’ 


thus brought forward as the panacea for all the evils of man’s na- 


ture. And yet if the Church be the one great work of God,—if 


it be the end of ends, the legislature of legislatures, the great im- 
corporation of all societies into one Catholic form, and under one 
head,—a philosopher need not be surprised that in this should 


also be found the law and motive for regulating aright all the 


movements both of our hearts and understanding. It was a wise 
principle of the old monastic institutions that each man was to 


have his own work, not to be taken up or left without the com-— 


mand of the Superior, Let men remember that in the same 


manner* they are under the command of the Church, are her 
servants to fulfil her work—that this work is sure of completion — 


because it is in the hands of God, and therefore they need not 


fret about in a vain bustle as if nothing could be done without an 


interference from themselves;—let them take the peculiar talent 


or the bias impressed upon their mind as a notification from their 


Creator, of the one task which he appoints them to fulfil—tet 
them, if pride is to be indulged in the accumulation of knowledge, 
take pride in the accumulations of the whole body, in which they | 
have all a share, as every separate member partakes of the general 


health ;—and let them learn that no accumulation whatever can 
take place except by a subdivision of labour, and an inequality in 
* Repub. lib. 7, 254. 
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employments. ‘ You ask me,” says.Plato,*.“ why 1 condemn: 
de best and noblest minds to sacrifice themselves to. imferior la~ 
bours? Ido it because I am forming a body, looking to the 
good of a body, and the perfection of the. whole cannot be. at- 
tained | without inequality of the parts.” ‘If the, — body 
were an eye,” says St. Paul, “ where were the hearing? Ifthe 
whole were hearing, where. were the. smelling? . "Butt now hath 
God set the members every one of them, in es body, as.it hath 
pleased him. Aud whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it, or one member be honoured, all the members re- 
joice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ and members.in 
particular.” 

_ From this digression (and yet the study of ancient philosophy 
or history is of very little use without such applications to, our- 
selves) we must return to Athenian pope and their course. of 
education. 

The first change which appears to have talion place: in the 
sophistical school was from this pretence of general information 
to a captious, disputatious logic. From pantological, if we may 
use the word, it became.eristic. It is not intended, by this latter 
word to speak of that particular section of Greek philosophy 
which, according to common statements, was founded by Euclid. 
of Megara, and. passed from him through Enbulides, Aleainus, 
Euphantus, Cronus of Apollonia, and Diodorus Cronus, till it 
exyined with Stilpo.t That the eristic school, properly so called, 
might be considered a lineal descendant from that of the sophists, 
is well known, Euclid, its founder, was a pupil of Gorgias; and. 
Dionysius,§ Aristotle,|| Arrian,§ Diogenes, and Suidas, all state 
the fact more or less distinctly. But historians of philosophy: 
too often make the same mistake in classifying the Greek schools, 
which physiologists make in classifying animals. [tis impossible. 

to draw lines distinctly between them, Their characters form, as_ 
it were, in circles entering into each other,instead of ranging in a. 
series of derivative parallel lines. , And we.only wish here to mark. 
the peculiar features successively, assumed. by the low, arrogant, 
falsely so called philosophy which undertook. the task of ser ey 
a new education for the Atheman people...) Lee 

The first change took place.as follows. Ati is evident that 
the teacher professes to know everything, the pupil stands avery 
fair chance of learning nothing. _ For the comprehensive genius 
of a Gorgias and a Hippias are not common, and universal know- 
ledge is not capable of universal diffusion. Hence it became: ne-. 


Repub. lib. 7,253. 1 Corinth, xii, 17, 
t Bracker, Hist. Pars TT. s, 11, ive In Isocr, 
De Soph. Elen, c, ult, Epictet. lib, iii, 5, 
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Beast: with the,sophist, while he made a magnificent display. of 
is own omhigeuous information, to select some one talent. » 


"could be made over to all students alike—made oyer.in a few, 
. sons, without practice, aud preserved by a. sort, of; 
‘mory,, «This talent was also to be something captivating, not 
practically useful, to the generality of minds. "Rhetoric, an; jn- 
_strument of commanding the people, was indeed, a. te ting ware; 
but there were few who, could hope to wield. the thuuaders,of. Re- 
ricles; and “ as a single bush cannot hold two..thieves,”® the 
Athenian democracy could not support more. one, orator,at a 
time. And even with all the aid of a Gorgias, eloquence, cannot 
be taught in a few lecwures to all classes of minds... But,there 
was use of language of every-day occurrence, inj sybich 
the most ignorant might be easily initiated, which offered amuse- 
ment as, well as business, and promised,) if not,the glories ,of, \the 
rostrum, the more intelligible trrumph of puzzling, ang perplexing, 
beyond the, chance of extrication,, every. one, who.,could, be, in- 
veigled into an exchange of conversation—stranger, oF country- 
man, father or mother, clown or philosopher, guests, at.a feast, 
idlers in the forum, loungers in the baths—wan,, women, or child 
_rvall were to be subjected to the conquest of this new, machine, pf 
_wrangling,. It consisted of a variety of, 
ealled; armed with which the young. student, proceeded to. the 
places ‘where that nation of idle gentlemen without trade busi- 
ness, the Athenian. people, met to pass the day,an the indalgence 
of taste or the exercises of contention... Beauty, and action were 
the two paramount objects of Athenian admiration,, They oceu- 
pied his whole mind... Hence rivalry of whatever kind was;their 
favourite amusement. “ Contentionis avidiores.quam veritatis,”+ 
From the rival dramas on the stage, to the pugilists in the arena— 
from the plaintiff and defendant in a law-suit, to. the struggles of 
political parties, throughout the whole of Greece—from the pro- 
-pounder of riddles at the supper-table, to the battle of .dema- 
gogues on the rostrum—from the fighting-cocks which they carried 
about in their bosoms,} to the pair of grave. philosophers, sitting 
on the stone benches. in the exercising ground, surrounded by/a 
gaping crowd, with head peering above head, and. eager listeners 
the far .back-ground stretching themselves out .to catch ‘the 
sounds of thing was contest. But this con- 
test of rival wits was the exhibition most attractive. And while 
each new-invented puzzle retained its freshness, the interest ofthe 
conflict, and the glory of the victory, were unabated ; and ‘the 


Aristop. Vespx. t Cicero de Orat.lib.1. de Leg. 6. 
§ See the beginning of the Euthydemus, which is the aloe devoted Y Plato to 
the eristicsophist and the Philebas, p. 150. 
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s@phists ‘ever watited piipils who Were lar largel 
Have’ présetvéd to us the names and nature of some F these “fal- 
“faciés,** quibbles,” “ shares,” hooks,” “ labyrinths, nodoses,” 
traps™ and “'stumbling-blocks,” or ‘by ‘Whatever Other 
‘they Occur’ tous in ancient writings, Which even the grave 
Gregory of’ Nyssa condescends to call formidable and inextricable, 
Qobepd and Aristotle himself confesses to’ have van- 
quishéd® even the wisest, Puck th in’ the gossip’s bowl, 
‘Or toppling’ ‘down ‘a wise old aunt in the shape of a three-legged 
‘stdol,” Was not more mischievously sportive or more full’ of tri- 
ph than ‘the young sophist’ armed with a new fallacy. “There 
was ‘the’ Crocodile, the Nobody, the Electra, the Horns, the Do 
“Nothing, ‘te Liar, the Covered ‘Head, the Dominant, the Bald- 
pate, the Heap vot Sand)’ the’ Tumbler; atid a variety of others, 
dijided With the Wide author Babulldes 
tis or Zeétio, who condescended ‘to invent these 
intellectual toys children, just as Sir David Brew- 
ster Would Cotistract a kaleidescope or magic'lantern. ‘The first 
‘person ‘who made’ his appeatance was seized on, and compelled to 
answer some simple, self-evident question, One word led to'dno- 
‘thers statemetit! was drawn’ out after statement; the’ eye ‘of the 
querist became quicker ‘and quicker, the smile lurking about’ his 
mouth warned the poor inmocent victim that something was g 
wrong, till ‘the final stroke was ‘ready, and’ ‘he’ found” himself 
‘planted in an absurdity, amidst ‘a roar’ of ‘laughter from ‘the bye- 
standers, and shouts of applause to the querist, among ‘whieh’ be 
went off in triumph to surprise ‘and lay new atita- 
gonist.+ And let us not suppose that this’ was only’ an‘ Athetiian 
-game. The very same amusement, though under rather'a graver 
form, constituted for many years the chief exercise’ and study of 
our modern universities. The old scholastic disputations were! a 
revival: of of Greece, and im-Cambridge the term 
Wranglers still preserves very significantly. the nature of the: 
nal custom. ‘Minds exercised theiropowers' by battling’ with each 
other. And although our northern natures are not'so full of; the 
‘spirit of rivalry as the Athenian, 'nor'so well furnished with that 
tt For a cleverand of the of 


before stated, devoted to the illestration of the eristic sophistry, see Mr. Mitchell’s lo. 
meecten to the Clouds of Aristophanes, p.54. But Mr. Mitchell seems to regard it 
jeu-d'esprit, and be aware of its Oe 
to's writings generally. 
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without which there. can. be little interest in standing by to. witness 
this play of intellect; it still formed a large part not only of our 
graver, studies, buteven of relaxation. If a royal visitor was enter- 
tained at Oxford, he went, we are told by Antony Wood, two or 
three times in the day to hear solemn disputations in the schools, 
But not content with this, the after-dinner recreation was still\the 
same, and two masters or two doctors were picked out to battle 
over the wine on some frivolous problem for the amusementof the — 
company, 

It is worth while to remark the date of this revival of eristicism 
or wrangling in modern Europe. Here, as in Athens, it synchro- 
nized with the spread of lax licentious principles, and that move- 
ment of human wilfulness which led to the admixture of much eval 
with the Reformation, and its consequences., It marks the transition 
from a sound system of education, in which, truths are conveyed 
by the teacher, and the pupil’s mind 1s exercised indeed, but with 
a view chiefly to receive them aright; into, another system,, in 
which the teacher ceases to be regarded as the depository of know. 
ledge, and the pupil is trained to seek it for himself;,and, as must 
be the case upon such a principle, -is taught habitually to. distrust 
every thing, to dispute instead of believing, to strip, his antagonist 
of errors, instead of clothing himself with truth... Although, the 
forms of eristicism are abandoned, there is too much of its spirit 
in our modern polemical writings, which seem more, engaged in 
attacking others than in defending ourselves, And the mistake 
is very fatal. But we must not dwell too much on this point, 
It will be sufficient, in addition, to point out to the young reader, 
first, that this practice of wrangling gave rise to that strict formal 
logic, or rules of argumentation, without which the sophistical 
fallacies could not be detected, and which was not invented as 
an instrument for discovering truth, but as a form or framework 
on which an argument might be stretched for the purpose of more 
conveniently examining it;—and secondly, that the Platonic dia- 
lectics were apparently constructed with immediate reference to 
this fondness of the Athenians for such exercises of the intellects 
It was to aid in refuting the sophists, while it indulged the national 
taste. “Ooweg xaSagrixoy Paguaxoy is the term applied, tu it. by, 
Plutarch in making the same observation,* 

It is evident that the art of wrangling could not by itself mains 
tain the school of sophistry in power for any very long time, . It 
was a game only, and a game very soon played, and,,.when 
played often, very wearisome. But. there was. another, ware, 
which they exhibited for sale, of more permanent demand, even 
more glittering, and absolutely necessary to all Athenians—the 
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art of ‘rhetoric. ‘This, indeed; was’ placed’ prominently forward 
inthe general bazaar of the first sophists, and ‘to it thé art’ of 
wrangling was made subservient. But by degreés it assumed the 
entire pre-eminence, and became almost exclusively ‘the business 
of one great part of the profession. 

In all popular governments oratory must carry great weight, 
because there is a singular passion in common minds for hearing 
themselves’ addressed in set speeches. Something of this is ex- 
perienced among ourselves. But the Athenian constitution was 
the concentrated essence of democracy, and the demands made 
by it on the tongues of its subjects were proportionately increased, 
So far, indeed, as oratory was required to obtain popular influ- 
ence, it might be safely neglected by all those. who were too proud 
or'too timid to venture on the rostrum, or who had no desire 
with Gorgias* “ to have the judges in the court, and the council in 
the council-chamber, and the assemblies in the Pnyx, and in every 
other meeting all the persons present under their command so 
that the physician should yield his art, and the schoolmaster his 
ferule, and the merchant his money, up to the orator whose tongue 
could manage the people ;” or, in the rather stronger language of 
Polus,t“ who were content without being tyrants, orexhibiting the 
power of their oratory in killing, and banishing from 
the city all whom they chose.” But besides the mob in the'as- 
sembly who were to be solaced by sweet sounds, there were other 
mobs in the courts of law [justice, we had written], with ears 
equally itching, and hearts quite as open to passion, flattery, or 
wee And from these there was no escape. No privacy of 

ife, no innocence, no abstinence from public business 
cv), not even poverty, could guarantee an Athenian gentleman 
im the land of liberty from being dragged at any moment before'a 
tribunal of his fellow-townsmen, and there compelled to plead his 
own cause in person, with fines, imprisonment and death staring 
him in the face; and neither laws, oaths, evidence or records ‘af- 
fording him any solid ground on which to rest his defence: In- 
formers surrounded him on all ‘sides. If offences had‘ been 
committed, there were the public accusers. | If none, there were 
personal enemies, or the enemies of his father, or a political par- 
tizan, or a new fledged orator, anxious to try his’ wings, or a 
hungry syeophant, or a needy politician ready to seize upon him, 
to suborn witnesses, to falsify documents, to cajole, and threaten 
and pander to the judges—any thing to work his ruin. “We have 
used the term judge; but the merest tyro in Greek history knows 
how sadly such a title, almost sacred in the ears of Englishmen, 
18 prostituted by its application, to the needy, jealous, half-starved 
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and profligate old men who gathered themselves in swarms like 
wasps* into the court-houses of Athens, and sat there day after 
day to earn a miserable pittance, doled out for services done hike 
wages from a poor rate, and to vent their spleen aN EM one 
the heads of all who came before them. 

It is a subject trite and hackneyed to every echolene And av 
Athenian trial case offers at first sight little to connect st with 
philosophy or theology. But there is a practical theology con- 
tained in history, even in heathen history, as welliascim the 
Bible; and not even the last chapters of the Book of Deute- 
ronomy, awful as the burden of them is, contain toa thoughtful 
mind more pregnant denunciations of a Providence than the state 
of the Athenian democracy abandoned to its own lusts and pas- 
sions. We have been accustomed in this country for many years 
(perhaps some unhappy change has taken place of late) to regard 
nie as the basis of our freedom, and our courts of jaw as the most 
venerable and sacred of our civil institutions. The administration 
of justice with us has been perfected by degrees, each age adding 
something to secure it more from partiality, and to give at greater 
eflicacy and equity. For these purposes it has been ‘detached 
from the executive, and made superior to any single branch’ of the 
legislature. ‘The judges have been rendered independent in point 
of income, and venerable by titles and dignities, ‘Their fitness 
for such an office is guaranteed, as far as may be, by the rules of 
their appointment. Their decisions are secured from 
caprice or prejudice by the principles of prescription, and the 
rigid enforcement of written laws. ‘They are few, and therefore 
not exposed to that contagion of passion so common in large bo- 
dies of men; and their movements are tied up and directed by'a 
multitude of forms and usages, constructed for the especial pur- 
ae of giving to truth and justice the advantage over wrong. 

ch has been the direction taken in the gradual formation of our 
English Law Courts. In Athens it was just the reverse. = S 
by step they were released from restraints, blended with the exe- 
cutive, lowered in dignity, multiplied in number, thrown open to 
the lowest of the people, entrusted not only with the mterpretation, 
but virtually with the enactment of laws, and from a bulwark for 
the subject against the excesses of government converted into an 
iron hand by which, without odium, and with absolute power, the 
demagogue of the day might wreak his vengeance, or the public 
purse be replenished by fines and confiscations. It mast be un- 
necessary to refer for these facts to the Greek orators, and espe- 
cially to the Wasps of Aristo} hanes, which is the most perfect 
development of the system. ‘The Athenian Dicasts were in fact 
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the supreme power in the state+-armed: with: all) the dangerdus: 
weapons of such a power, but stript-of all the redeeming advan~ 
tages which. mitigate or control it;—they were needy, low born) 
iguorant; impotent in themselves, and yet: omnipotent the 
hands of the Cleon of the day. And against this corrupt, wayward) 
feeble yet sanguinary tyrant, there was but one security, one charm 
toa pease his passion—the art of speaking. 
‘That we may realize to ourselves the circumstances under which 
this demand for oratory was made, let us transfer the scene from’ 
Athens to one of our own country towns of about the same size, 
and erect: the body of municipal electors, increased by the scot 
and lot voters, into a court for trying all offences committed with- 
ia the borough. Then relieve them from any superintendence of 
the Court. of. Queen’s Bench, and control of the statutes of the 
land... Nothing is to limit their decisions but their own bye-laws; 
Place the. date at the time ofa contested election, Give the 
courts summary | power of fining, imprisoning, banishing, or 
killing; only if the fines are inflicted, let them go into the pockets 
2 the judges. Fix a daily: stipend for those who choose to at- 
a flag to sumavon together the idle, the needy; men 
lk starving wives and children at home, or who vary the duties 
of the session with parading the streets in mobs under flags of 
liberty and reform, Let them be exasperated in court and out of 
court by perpetual representations of the atrocities, tyranny and 
conspiracies of the opposite party. Appoint them to sit by lot, 
and let their votes be given by ballot. ‘Then provide a number 
of clever active attornies to lay informations and: harangue ‘the 
court, and a Clevn to set them on their prey,--and you have all 
the circumstances needed for reproducing upon English grownd 
the image of the Athenian judicature, | One thing, indeed; 'was 
omitted, an offender to be tried. And how long a time would 
elapse before a conservative alderman, xa) 
would be produced at the bar, we’ leave the reader to imagine. 
But place bim there, and insist on his making his own defence 
without benefit of counsel, and: if he escaped at all, his first visit 
we suspect on leaving the court would be to some friendly sophist, 
who would prepare him either by writing speeches for him, or by 
lessons in rhetoric and logic, for the many: future appearances 
which awaited him. It would be easy, if there were: i to 
amuse ourselves with compiling from the Greek orators :a speech 
embodying the principles of persuasion by which such’ j 
would be swayed. “If you are to judge aright,” ‘says 
(and as he is the orator selected in the Phedrus, we will confine’ 
ourselves to him,) “put yourselves, gentlemen, in «my place; 
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imagine yourselves to have been injured as I have been.”’* ‘* Do 
as you like, for you are the absolute lords and masters of all 
things in the town.”+ ‘* Do not be swayed by argument or evi- 
dence, but look at the many kindnesses which you have received 
from the party before you.”{ ‘The prisoner is charged with 
murder; perbaps, indeed, this cannot be proved; but them he 
committed a theft ten years ago, and that is enough.’’§ . ** Fave 
compassion, and acquit us, for we voted against the Tories in the 
jast election,” a fact fully as important in the eyes of a town council 
as an attack upon the thirty tyrants was to the Athenian mob.|| 
“I charge this man, indeed, with a public offence; but, [ avow 
it, my real motive is a deadly animosity against him ever since his 
father and mine] had a law-suit together.”"** “ Condemn him, 
and condemn him to death; show your resentment as you ought, 
otherwise you will be thought to agree with the opposite party, 
who acquitted him.”++ “ He is a Conservative, and:a ‘Tory, and 
an enemy to the rights of the people, punish him as your enemy 
and mine now he is in your power.”"{{  “ 1f you acquit him, it wall 
be thought you care nothing for the party which supports you, ’’S§ 
“ Do not rest on the offence now charged; take his whole life 
mto consideration, follow him from his infancy till now, and see 
how much he has done to insult and injure you.” ‘Think what 
a blessing it will be to rid the town of such men." Look at 
us, Are we not Radicals like yourself? Have we not always 
voted with you; how can you vote against us ?”*** “We know you 
are suspicious of all orators. We are but plain blunt men, with 
no powers of speech, nothing to deceive you."*+++ “ Be not mis- 
led, gentlemen, by the statement and reasonings which you have 
heard this day, but recollect what you have heard and seen out of 
court."{{t ‘If the witnesses swear to facts, do you think only if 
they were likely.”§S§_‘* We intreat your compassion for the defend- 
ant ; for his father spent all his money in giving away beer to the 
people.” “ If be is charged with embezzlement, yet consider 
what vast expenses he has incurred in supporting the cause of his 
party; so much for ribbands at elections; so much for bread; so 
much for local charities; so many subscriptions to mechanics’ in- 
stitutes. Do not inquire too rigidly into the nature of his income; 
he holds it in trust for you. And it will fructify far bettter in /bis 
pockets than in the public exchequer.” byw modu 
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We'must uot, however, trespass farther. this: sketch there 
‘is nothing new, or which is not familiar: to all scholars:! ‘But we 
are writing principally for those whe not masters of the real 
‘state of Athens, and who are likely to: be blinded.by' those dreams 
of past purity and happiness, as delusive as. the dreams of futute 
profit, both of which, as we remember; were brought: forward on 
the occasion of the Greek loan to stimulate the English appetite 
for a renewal of an Athenian system both:at Athens and at home, 
Itis needless to point out the importance of the art. of speaking 
under such a state of things. It was not only the instrament. 
which the worse was made to appear the better cause, shacsone 
the ordinary artifices of perplexing the judgment, and exciting the 
passions; but the speeches formed no small part of the perqui- 
sites of the judges... They sat and listened as spectators in the 
theatre, and no road ‘to their favourable decision was so easy,/as 
through’ their taste and fancy. ‘ ‘They tell us stories (says: the 
old Dicast in the play) when. they are brought to trial,*-or/some 
laughable fable of A‘sop’s. And others jest and jeer that, [imay 
laugh and relent. And when Aagrus (the famous tragic actor) is 
brought to the bar, we never acquit him till he has picked /out 
and recited the finest speech in the Niobe; and if a flute-player 
is acquitted, he pays us. with a tune on his instrument.as we go 
out of the court.” So also Demosthenes+—* If you permit,” says 
he, “ the greatest. criminals to escape, if they only utter one.or two 
clever things, av acreia eirwor; or if you are persuaded to 
condemn them, you fine them only five and. twenty drachmas,” 
And thus it is that we are to account for the care and; finish be- 
stowed even on the temporary speeches furnished by the rhetori- 
cians to the parties who were called on to plead, and’ which, were 
even the more elaborately wrought in the style, in order to:com- 
pensate for a probable defect in the delivery. jodi avon yout 

_ The mention of these written speeches in judicial rhetoric brings 
us now to another stage of the sophistical school; and one! which 
is especially dwelt upon in the Phedrus,. This was the introdue- 
tion of a written popular literature into Greece. | And it formed 
a very remarkable analogous to the invention of) printing,in 
modern days, or rather to the introduction of novel, writing, penny 
magazines, and family libraries. Accustomed as we are to the 
swarms of books that now issue out month by month from the press, 
we can scarcely realize to ourselves the state of a people without 
them. At Athens originally, as in all other countries in the same 
condition, it was necessary that all which was to be known should 
be treasured up in the memory, just as a man, travelling in adesert 
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country, where there areno shops, must carry with: him all thes 
articles he may want. ‘To enable the memory to retain it, it was 
cessary to throw it into metre; and to fix the attention, it'was ua~ — 
tural'to embellish dry facts and principles with all the ornaments — 
culiarly called poetry. Hence the literature of every people, ; 
Powhea} barbarous, is originally poetry; and the composition of — 
prose is,one of the first symptons of the art of writing, as the art 
of writing is the first indication of the rise of a popular influence, 
The student must bear this in mind when he meets with those. , 
numerous passages in Plato, which denounce the. polasieks of 
Homer, and the lyric poets of Greece.* od 1911 

To us Homer is little more than a work of art. . | We read it. 
without any danger of being infected with polytheism. still. nose 
with any expectation of finding in it that treasure-house of all art 
and science which it was declared to be by admirers, not less en- 
thusiastic or erroneous, than the Christians who, vould trace,out | 
in the Bible whole systems of physical philosophy,t,. We admire, 
it, as we admire the statue of a heathen god, or the saints of Ra-.,, 
phael and Correggio. But Homer to a Greek was, as the same 
statue to a heathen idolater, or Rapbael’s picture, ina Romish 
chapel... His poems, in fact, joined with the other early, poetry, 
of Greece, stood to the popular religion, not asthe, Bible, but as, 
the Acta Sanctorum, the poe of the Saints, to the religion, of... 
the middle ages. ‘They were the traditionary legends dressed up 
by the popery of the heathen world, for the purpose of conveying, 

im a palatable, striking and intelligible form to the vulgar mind, 
so much of religious knowledge as it was thought could be di- 
vulged or received with safety ; while the mysteries still preserved 
and transmitted the purer Deism, and somethmg more than — 
Deism, which bad come into the world not through the reasonings __, 
of philosophy, but through an early revelation from heaven, 
And Plato, the Luther, or rather perhaps the Cranmer of his age, . 
was compelled to aim one of the first blows of the Reformation 
at these hile and corrupting fictions, 

The mode by which this popular poetry was conveyed to the: 
mind was through the memory, It was taught to boys at school.{ 
And one of the ordinary amusements at entertainments was. to 
recite or sing it, or interweave song with song, so as to try the, 
memory, like the school-boy’s practice of capping verse, or to, 
produce ludicrous juxtapositions in something the same way as 
the cross-readings of a newspaper. ‘The practice still continues 
in Persia at the present day. 


“ There were seated,” says a distinguished modern author, giving an 
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account of entertaitsments in Persia, the lowerend of the room three! 
or four: persons possessed of the best voicesin Shirsz,.and the; most cele» 
brated performers on the Kemooncheh, or Persian Jyres whe, wereto be: 
procured... Before the supper was in rsans at intervals, 
were called on, to sing and play some of the odes of Hafiz, or, some of the... 
Mirza’s own lyric compositions. After supper the Mirza reader, who hed |; 
an excellent voice, came forward and read portions either from the Shah 
Nameh, or from prose histories of Persia and “Arabia, until’ the’ Mirza’ 
called-out ¢'Bareek—-ulla, Well done.’ Twice, Y'think, saw 
Bazurg’s children brought in after supper to entertain the company’ with’ 
what is called capping verse; and the quantity of Persian’ poetry these’ — 
children could repeat appeared to me quite: astonishing.” | 
Brydges Dynasty of the Kejars, p. 150, Prelimi ew ol 

Bat in addition to this there were a class of men, resembling’ ” 
the Mirza’s reader, whose business it was to recite poetry in pub- |” 
lic, and they form an important hnk in the history of the risée-of''* 
the rhetoricians. These were the rhapsodists. And’ 
omitted in his reformation no one*of the popular follies, 
voted to them one whole Dialogue, the [on. They appeared’at’ :' 
the public games and assemblies in brilliant dresses, with crowns’ | 
of gold, and elevated on a rostrum, from which they could com-'' '* 
mand the whole body of the audience and watch every movement’ 
of their countenance.* ‘They threw themselves with enthusiasm’ 
into the poetry which they recited, till “ in the pathetic part,” 
says lon, “ tears burst from my eyes; and my hair stands os od 
when I come to the horrible and sublime.” And the audience’ 
was not slow in catching the contagion. ‘They wept, they ap- 
plauded, they stamped with all the violence of Eastern fervour)! « 
And followed the successful reader from the pulpit with very subs" ’ 
stantial marks of their satisfaction in the shape of bags 
and crowns of gold. “ [look down upon them,” says 
must keep an eye upon them sharply, for if they weep. Tshalb''/ 
laugh, when I get the money; and if they laugh, I shall ‘have:to ” 

The rhapsody was a monologue of the drama, and the drama! 
was only an expansion of the two great ‘principles-of Athenian’ |: 
taste—harmony and action. Music m albits’ forms of measured)’: 
rhythm, of concordant sounds, of graceful outlines, of elegance in’) 
gesture, symmetry in proportions, unity and variety of figure, and) 
richness of colouring, (for there is a music to the eye as -well/as 
to the ear, and the principles of beauty in each are preciselythe ©’ 
same,) was the soul of the Athenian drama. And'to place itbodily «© 


* As the Dialogue is short, it is only necessary to refer to it generally. 
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before the senses, the theatre, with its living dialogue, ‘and vivid 
appeals to the eye, brought out the whole series of movement, 
of which human nature is capable, to animate the scene.’ All the 
stage decorations were formed to give stir and reality to the tale, 
As Aristotle observes, the very word drama* implies energy and 
activity. Not only were men, talking, and moving, and’ acting, 
placed before the spectator instead of dead letters, or motionless 
pictures, but the same minds were thrown into the highest degree 
of exertion; and brought forward like some ancient torsos, with 
every muscle thrown out into relief, and power either ot rection or 
of endurance stamped upon every lineament. ert: 

The definition of goodness, given by Plato in the: Philebus, 
comprising the three elements of xaddog cupmergla and is 
an abstract statement of this theory.+ Amore practical observation 
occurs in Isocrates.{ ‘ It is manifest,” he says, “‘ that those who wish 
to write any thing which will please the people, either in prose or 
verse, must seek, not for such compositions as are most useful, 
but for those which have most story in them—trés pubadesterus. 
For the common people delight in hearing such stories, and im 
witnessing rivalship and contests, Sewpévres rats 
Azs.” “ For this reason,” he proceeds, ** we must admire both Homer 
and the first inventors of tragedy.”’ ‘The subjects of the former are 
the battles of demigods; the others reduced tales into dramas, car 
they might not only be heard, but realized to the eye. | 

it is the union in fact of these two principles which gives to 
Athenian art its undoubted pre-eminence. And ‘whether the 
theory was reached by a philosophical analysis, or was, which is 
far nearer the truth, the instinctive perception of natural taste, it 
pervaded all the creations of their genius. If their ethical system 
defined right and wrong by the preservation of a mean,§ it also 
made the first excellence of mind to consist in energy or action: 
If truth or the harmony of facts and principles was pursued: by 
their intellect, the pursuit took the form of eristicism, ora battle 
of doubt and disputation. Even their relaxations were energies: 
The very word ¢y0Ay. which we have borrowed from them ‘to de- 
scribe restraint and discipline, and therefore labour and exef- 
tion, with them signified rest and ease. Even their very architec 
ture partook of the same character. The frieze of the Parthenon; 
with its long moving line of procession, was necessary to balance 
the repose and stillness of its unbroken colonnades. And if they 
preserved in their sculpture the severest quietness and simplicity, 
they relieved it, though in a mode not quite reconcileable with 
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modern taste by filling the lifeless eyes, dyyviag,* with 
precious stones. ‘Thus it is that when Aristotle sits:down to 
write a treatise on the whole art of poetry or imitation, he confines 
himself to that branch which unites in the most: perfect:manner 
music of thought, sound, and figure, with energy or action,’ He 
scarcely speaks of any thing but the drama, and in. that of tragedy; 
because comedy, however full of amusement, is a discord rather 
than a concord, a combination, as he himself says, of inconsisten- 
cies, startling} and surprising the hearer, not harmonizing his -af- 
fections and sentiments. And if comedy nevertheless did 
charms for a Greek mind, we must remember that the audience 
were themselves during the festival of Bacchus in a state of men- 
ta disorder, let loose from all restraint, and not very far from ine 
toxication, so that the very incongruities which they witnessed on 
the stage formed a concord and harmony with their own extrava- 
|. [tis necessary for the student to bear these principles in mind, 
that he may understand not only what we are now sketching out, the 
progress of Greek education, as Plato watched and endeavoured 
to reform at, but the peculiar character which Greek literature 
assumed in the hands both of the sophists and of Plato bimself. 
And not to lose sight of the bearing of these remarks, he must 
keep before him in the use of the word sophist its real meaning 
of a professor of education. | imi Yard 
He will then be able to explain the extraordinary passion of 
the Greeks for dramatic exhibitions, and the determination into 
that channelof so large a proportion of its literature. Two hundred 
comic writers, and upwards of one hundred and eighty tragedians 
are enumerated by Fabricius,{ whose works have been wholly 
lost; and among these occur several of the profoundest philoso= 
phers of antiquity. ‘The few plays which have been preserved to us 
from AZschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, are:but 
as planks from the wreck ; in the case of Aischylus 7 out of 965 
of Sophocles 7 from 168; of Euripides 19 from 103; of Aristo- 
phanes 11 out of 72; and other authors were equally, prolific. 
Alexis is known to have written upwards of 240 comedies; 
Anaxandrides 65; Hermippus 40; Menander 109; Philemon 
97; Antiphanes 260. Of tragedians, again, Axandrides exhibited 
no less than 65 plays; lon about 40; Isocrates 37; Rhinthon 38, 
And the moment a written literature crept in, it assumed the 
same dramatic character. Herodotus wrote, as is well known, 
for recitation; and the only key to the peculiarities of his history 


* Zschy. Agamem. V. 408. t+ De Poet. 
¢ Biblioth. Grac, lib. 2, c. 19 and 22. 
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is to regard it as a) prose Homer—combining real ‘facts'the 
sublime features of the Iliad, and the amusing tales, the spe 
ciosa miracula,”* of the Odyssey. Now Homer was the most dra- 
matic of all epic poets ;+ and the recitation of thework by He: 
rodotus himself at the Olympic games, “* chanting his stories and 
luiling the hearers with his music” ras icroglas; xab 
res it” — added to its dramatic effect: Athenwus even 
asserts§ still further, that detached passages were’ recited in the 
theatre by Hegesias as part of a dramatic entertainment.’ Phe 
same practice was observed by Prodicus, who used to travel about 
reciting in every city his ae a of Hercules, and taking money 
at the door.|| In the same manner we are to account for ‘the 
dramatic character given even to the grave philosophical: history 
of ‘Thucydides, by the insertion of its speeches. But: aited. ten- 
dency is seen still more in the early prevalence of the form: of 
dialogues for the written literature, more directly addressed ''t6é 
the popular taste. ‘There existed, mdeed, ‘a very fair library, not 
of useful but of recondite knowledge in: the didactic works, ‘chiefly 
of Heraclitus, Democritus,§] ‘Phérecydes, 
Zeno, Melissus, Antisthenes, and others,** which, as hearing was 
gradually supplanted by reading, and oralanstructions by writing, 
crept in under the form of prose, and supersededithe rather hea 
roics and elegiacs to which Pittacus, Periander, Bias, Empedocles, 
and others, had consigned their moral and physical science, ) But 
when a popular literature was wanted to be read; as well: as one to 
be seen on the stage, it still retained as much as possible of the 
dramatic character both in the form and eristic nature of the sub- 
ject. According to Laertius, dialogues were composed, ‘among 
others, by Sulpo, Simias, Simon, surnamed Coriarius, who was 
the first to publish them, Phzdo of Elis, Glauco, Plato’s brother, 
Euclid, Aischines, and Zeno the Eleatic, whose dialogues bore the 
name of gidas. And it is important to bear this in mind:as 
showing the skill with which Plato adapted the form of his writing 
to the popular taste, though not without perfect EE to-his 
own interior principles of education. 
But there was still a lower kind of composition, drainaticy: 
deed, but falling short of the dialogue in this point, as the dia 
logue fell short of the tragedy or comedy. And this brings us 
to Lysias and the later It was avery: transition 


! 
Horat. Ars Poet. Aristot. de Art. Poe 
Lucian, t. 1. p. 572. Lib. tiv. p. 690,00 
|| Philost. Vit. Sopho. p. 482. 
{ Democritus was a very voluminous writer.—Laert, ix. 45. He wrote five works 
on ethical subjects, twenty-four on physics, eleveu on mathematics, seven on — 


seven on arts and sciences, as agriculture, painting, &c. and aine miscellancous, 
** Fabrici. Bibliol. Grec, c. 25. 
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from writing practical speeches fos the unhappy victiths:who were 
compelled to plead their own cause in ab Athenian court of law, 
to writing speeches for imaginary characters/under imaginary: 
cumstances, and to pour out upon them: all«those treasures;of 
rhetorical ornament which the correct taste of an \Athenian audir 
ence.(for correct, with all its faults, it was comparatively with most 
such bodies): would not tolerate in the common. business of. lifes 
We may.even trace the link, which connected: the two practices 
together, the» common-place book, infinitas ‘questiones”’ 
which Aatuphon, the first, as it is said, who wrote speeches for 
the courts,|:and sold them, kept by him, according to Cicero,* 
and of which it appears that we possess large extracts, especially 
ia the' speeches in cases of murder, which pass under his name:t 
Aatiphon was followed by Lysias; and in him we first meet with 
those imaginary orations set: forth as a part of the popular liter- 
Why, he was selected by: Plato as the leader of this new 
school of: rhetoric, a speech putinto his mouth, or borrowed 
from himself; so full of atrocity and corruption, may be seen from 
the catalogue of his works! . According to Plutarch, the number 
of speeches which passed under: his name amounted to’no Jess 
than 425, and: of these upwards of 230 might fairly be) con- 
sidered genuine. | But besides these, Suidas mentions six Epistles, 
five,of them of precisely the same pernicious character with: the 
speech, or,.as some have understood it, the epist/e, assigned to him 
in Plato’s Dialogue, and the sixthon a similar subject, 
therefore to regard Lysias as the first author who endeavoured to 
do for the popular literature of Athens what has been done forthe 
literature of this country by Moore, Byron, and other panderers 
to the worst passions of the young, under the garb of poetry;: on, 
1 we look to the unblushing profligacy of his publications, he 
may be compared more justly to the wretches employed in the 
same way, though in a lower grade of life, ,who are occasionally 
dragged out and punished: by the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. Upwards of sixty writers’ are\enumerated by Fabricius,§ 
as having followed in the same train, with more or less grossness, 
Two of them, and one especially, the worst of ‘all; Polycrates} are 
expressly called sophists, and Gorgias, with several’ other names 
still higher, and connected with Greek philosophy, occur inthe 
list. Cresollius|| has: collected sufficient evidence ‘to: prove the 
connection between the profession of eloquence and the practice 
of vice, in the persons of the Greek sophists ; and we need not 

Clem. Alex, Strom. p. 308, Fabric. Biblioth. Greec. lib. 2. cap. 26. 
§ Biblioth. lib. v. 6. {| Theatr. Rhetor, lib. v. ¢. 8, 
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dwell upon it further than to take it as a clue to the most per- 
plexing problem in the Phadrus, and the one which 
turally startle a young and pure mind. 

One point may be remarked before we which’ 
give interest even to these fictitious declamations. ‘They were 
the germs of our modern novels; and the genealogy may be 
elasshp traced. ‘The rhetorical sophists of the age of Lysias rose 
up again to eminence under the early Roman emperors, in’ the 
persons of Polemo, Herodes Atticus, Aristides, Himeras! and 
others.* ‘The declamations of these rhetoricians were forthe 
most part on fictitious subjects, or on passages in history, which 
gave the same scope for the mixture of truth and falsehood as an 
historical novel. As it was easy to pass from the dramatic epic 
of Homer to the pure drama of /lschylus, so by a retrograde 
movement it was equally easy to transfer powers of picturesque 
description, pathetic excitement, and rhetorical ornament, from’a’ 
speech to a story. Fiction was the basis, and mere amuseinent 
or pleasure the end of each. It is singular that Heliodorus, a 
Christian bishop, about the time of Arcadius and Honorius, was 
the first author who made the digression. His Atthiopica, which 
is a perfect love story, contaiming the history of ‘Theagenes and 
Chariclea, but without any thing unworthy of a Christian bishop, 
is supposed to have been founded on facts, 'thougtr mixed with 
extraordinary adventures. It was the Herodotus'of novel writing, 
and it seems it was taken as a model by Achilles Tatius, Longus, 
Eumathius, Chariton, and other erotic writers. From this sures 
we may trace the romance of the middle ages ; and from this the 
genealogy is clear to the modern fashionable novel—not, indeed, 
openly profligate like its germ in the speech of Lysias, but per-' 
haps scacely less mischievous in its ultimate effect, or less indi-" 
cative of a vitiated taste in the public mind. 

‘Our present business, however, is with the character of the 
Greek rhetorician. It was, indeed, in an imperfect unfledged state 
when Plato attacked it in the Phadrus and the Gorgias. It was 
then only one among the many offensive features of the new 
school; but it developed itself very rapidly ; absorbed ‘in itself 
the duties of education, and became almost exclusively desig- 
nated by the title of sophist. It will not be out of place to give’ 
a brief sketch of it, as exhibited in an age much later than that’ 
of Plato. We shall be able to appreciate more fairly the efforts’ 
made by Plato to crush it in its birth, when we see it in its full® 
form ; and we shall scarcely be guilty of an anachronism, since all 
the features may be traced distinctly even in the time’ of Plato. 


* Fabric. Biblioth. Grac. lib. iv. c. 31. t Ibid. lib. v. 789. 


¢ For a brief but amusing outline of the same character see Lucian’s Rhetorum Pra- 
ceptor, vol. iii, p. 1. 
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Some little interest also is attached, to the.subject, fromitwo 
facts; ; first, that the rhetoricians at Athens were: the origimals:0f 
the professors 1 in our modern universities, and. that many of the 
forms now in use in Oxford and Cambridge are: distinctly: de- 
rived from similar usages in the Greek and Asiatic schools: and 
secondly, that the sermons of the Christian Chureh, if notdirectly 
imitated from the practice of the schools, partook, at: least: in 
early ages, very much of their character. isgnoge 

Bingham seems to connect them rather with the practice ofthe | 
Jewish synagogue ;* but even the Jewish custom may probably 
be traced to the influence of Greek philosophy. And considering 
that the great antagonists of Christianity, in its early ages, were 
the schools of philosophy, it was natural that every, beneficial 
usage should be reciprocally adopted from each other by them 
both. ‘The bishop’s chair, the posture of sitting while he preached, 
the style of many of the homilies, and particularly the practice: 
of applauding, all seem to indicate at least a comparison inthe 
minds of the congregation between the sermon and the oration of 
the. rhetorician.+ Laymen also were on special occasions per-' 
mitted to preach, seemingly on the same principle. Augustine: 
and Jerome often speak of sermons. under the name of disputa- 
tions. .'To this we, may add two facts, first, that the Church of 
Rome, whatever appears to have been the practice in the time-of, 
Justin Martyr, certainly had dropped the use of sermons inthe: 
time of Sozomen, and until Leo yooh it; and after him it: was 
discontinued again for five hundred years, till restored by Pope’ 
Pius V.§_ And this fact is in accordance with the’ different feels 
ings entertained by the Greeks and Latins respectively on then 
subject of oratory, ‘The other is, that even in: the time.of Chry- 
sostom, preaching was chiefly confined to the cities ;|| and shay it 
was not till the beginning of the, sixth century that it.was esta-: 
blished generally in country parishes in the Gallican Churehi{] 
These peculiarities seem to point to the. rhetorical schools of) 
antiquity, as having been under the eyes of the Church, when the: 
system of preaching was established: and the constant, warning. 
which occurs in the homilies against regarding them, as'they were: 
too often regarded, as rhetorical exhibitions, shows the reality of: 
the comparison, though it marks at the same time the soundsense: 
and; piety with which their institution was. set on. foot by the: 
Church. |The same fact should also be remembered when we) 
apt to accuse an yn in the: Greek me 


+ Book xiv, c. iv. s. 4. § Bing. b. xiv. Cc. 4 


| Chrysost, Hom, Ixv. de Martyr. q Eccles. Antiq. book xiv. c. 4, 5.9. 
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‘They were writing. for‘ a people of 

‘To return to the University al Athans thee ‘most 

Aowtiahing period of its formal establishment wader: 


The first thing or, to, give hie 
a more intelligible name, by a Greek professor of rhetoric, was an 
audience. And it is well known by modern. professors; that, this 
condition is not easily provided. Athens, however, contained. a 
very different population from Oxford or Cambridge.; Aad though 
the pecuniary demand of her lecturers were far more, exorbitant, 
and the attendance for the most part was carried, on,upon, the 
voluntary principle, there was very little atic aap ‘filling, the 
school. 
_ We must imagine a race of men, quick. net acute in) intellect, 
restless in temperament both of mind and, body,, eager for, any 
novelty, prompt in admiration, delighting in excitement, aud, pass- 
ing rapidly into any feeling suggested at the moment.) We, must 
give them nothing to do, neither public or private business of any 
importance, no active employment either. of laborious study. or 
commerce or domestic duties to occupy their, time. They,must 
be turned out from day break into the market, the baths, and the 
exercising grounds, to spend their morning as well as they can, in 
hearing and talking. ‘They must be provided, with an exquisite 
a to musical sounds, a passion for splendour.aud,bril- 
liancy, and a habit of yielding themselves up to every voluptuous 
indulgence. Two other features in their character must be 
strongly marked. The first an extraordinary readiness . to | givé 
themselves up to the influence of any individual who,assumed. the 
command over them. In the brain of the Athenian, to speak 
phrenologically, there was a full development of the, organ, of 
veneration. He had shaken off his allegiance to laws, to govern- 
ors, to stern moral principles of duty, to the gods of his fathers; 
but he could not shake off the subjection which nature has laid 
upon us all in the presence of a superior nature. He worshipped 
a wrong object, a mere idol, but be could not live without some 
worship or another, Trace this in the extraordinary fascination 
exercised over the Athenian people by a Pericles ora Cleoa, ;in 
the very jealousy and suspicion with which they ostracized supenor 
goodness as if afraid of its ascendency, and endeavoured. to,steel 
themselves against the spells of eloquence. Compare. with it,the 
strong, and, to a northern ear, the rhapsodical description. given 
either by Plato* of the effect produced by the presence of beauty, 
or by Sappho of the symptoms of iene add to this. a ex- 
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 travagant honours’ paid by them to the object of their admiration, 
and we shall be prepared to see them stand in the presence oftan 
--orator'as before a superior being, whom they atk 
attached’ myself to him,” says peaking of his tutor 
Prozresius, as to a ip believed him 
évduitov, xa) ov dowep xed Tivos 
gavérrs ;” and the language in common. 
“remember, what has before been mentioned, ‘the musical ear of 
‘the Athemian: And. by a musical ear, in order to: 
the almost fanatical enthusiasm with which a well-turned sentence 
or favourite cadence spread like lightning through a whole-lecture- 
‘we must understand a singular faculty of anticipating 
 thythm, running on, 'as it were, before the speeches, and‘ then 
feeling exquisite pleasure in the fulfilment of the expectations 
‘indulged.’ It'is'this'which enables us all’ to take more pleasure 
‘in a tane ‘repeated, than when it is heard for the first time. | 'Itis 
thei principle of beauty in dancing, rhyme, metre, and allirhythmical 
‘movenients or objects, A dull person, who moves no faster than 
‘the! external: impressions, derives little or no pleasure from their 
‘correct adjustment 5 and feels uo pain when they are out of order, 
‘becausé ho expectation bas been raised, and therefore none is dis- 
appointed!» Bat) it *was''the peculiar genius of the Athenian to 
“anticipate: Before an orator had fimshed the first clause of his 
“sentence: ‘they could tell the end. ‘It was the same in thoughts as 
words? in both a faculty of ouverss, or a ready: suggestion of 
‘ideas, which ‘were coming, and an exquisite sensibility to pienennte 
“when they fell 1m aptly with the expectation. — 

“This talent, which m fact is one of the most striking ‘hima: 
sibiles of genius, must be kept in view by the student throughout 
the whole history of that remarkable people. It is shown in, the 
formation of their language, as much as:in their popular deliberg- 
tions, Every thing had reference to a foreseen Their 
‘words were from the end—their accents regulated: 
the last syllable—their metrical laws depended on the close: of 
the metre. ‘Their periods arranged from the termination—their 
thythm infinitely varied, passing in an instant from slow to rapid, 
from short to long, yet always finding an éar ready to slide intovit 
at a moment’s notice—their music again extremely simple, made 
‘up more of melody than harmony—every thing from the words 
‘mm their mouth to tha thoughts in their hearts indicated the: same 
‘Tapidity in the formation of their ideas, which their great historian 
thought it necessary to point out at the very beginning of his work, 

48-2 clue to all that followed in the Peloponnesian war. * They 
are quick,” he says,t to devise fresh plans exwoycas. And 

* Eunap. Promres. p. 102; Philost. passim, Thucyd. Thacyd, lib, 1, c.70. 
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when they have once imagined them, they consider the accomplish- 
ment certain,—the object already their own,—a failure in obtain- 
ing itas a sort of loss of property, and success only a step to fresh 


fancies and additional acquisitions.” 
And the same character is given of them by Cleon.* 


* You are of all persons in the world the easiest to delude with novel- 
ties and paradoxes of rhetorics, and the most unwilling to abide by 
previous determinations. You are the slaves of every thing which is 
strange and extraordinary: and despisers of all that is usual. The first 
wish of each of you is to be able to speak yourself; if this fail, the 
second is to enter the lists with those that can speak ; never to seem 
behindhand in following the thoughts of the speaker, and when he is 
making a sensible remark to applaud him in an instant before he finishes 
his sentence. And you are quick as lightning in anticipating what men 
are saying ; but very slow to foresee the events which will follow: curiously 
inquiring for any thing but the circumstances of every-day life, and not 
even attending as you ought to the present moment. In a word, you 
are mastered and overpowered by the pleasures of the ear, and are more 
like to an audience sitting in the lecture-room of a sophist, than to an 
assembly deliberating on the safety of a state.” Mngt 


And with a people differently constituted it would have been 
wholly impossible for such a being as the Greek rhetorictan, a 
dealer in mere sounds and words, and rhythm, to have been called 
into existence, or at any rate to have flourished. We must not 
forget to give our Athenian audience a passion for imitation, and 
ambition for obtaining over others the same power which they de- 
lighted to feel exercised over themselves. Plato has very forcibly 
marked this feature of their character in the beginning of the first 
Alcibiades, under his usual type of Alcibiades himself, but we 
must pass on and merely refer to it. 

To collect such a people as this in the theatre or lecture-room 
of the rhetorician was no difficult matter; but the professor himself 
neglected no means of attraction, He published a programme, 
dispersed placards, called himself on the principal inhabitants, 
issued notes in no very delicate form, if we may trust Arrian: 
“Come and hear me, Asire axdoaré Sent round a 
beadle to the places of resort to announce that he was ready; “ at 
which intelligence,” says Philostratus of the sophist Adrian,t “ in 
& moment senators and knights, and all, sprung from their seats 
and flew to the Athenwum.” If any reluctance was shown, he did 
not hesitate to press the matter and entreat the favour of an 
attendance, or even took care§ to secure the applauses which were 
necessary to maintain his expectation, by hirimg and packing ‘an 


Thueyd. lib. iii, $8. t Arri.—In Epict. lib. iii, 
¢ Lib. ii, De. Vit. Soph. § Plin, lib, ii, Ep. xxx. 
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audience, if we may judge from the practice at’ Coan at Lge 
of about two shillings a-head. | ald 

Varo, a rich young sophist of Smyrna, Lanse sil ‘ou 
his lectures as part of the interest on his loans;* and: whatva 
heavy tax this was, may be inferred from the conduct of Polemon, 
who had borrowed money from him, and when threatened by him 
with a writ, in consequence of his non-attendance, was at last in- 
duced to sit out a declamation, of a whole day's length, full of 
barbarism and absurdities, till the patience of the older sophist 
was exhausted, and he was obliged to cry out, Bring the writ.’ * 

These efforts indicated no little anxiety for the success of the 
exhibition. And it is fortunate for modern professors that they 
can Idok on empty benches and unapplauding hearers with fat 
more equanimity than their more ardent predecessors. “ Sleepless 
nights,”t ‘ pale cheeks,” “ agony like that of a gladiator perspiring 
at the prospect of a death blow,”’} “ the melting away of the very 
heart from anxiety,” corrections, and countercorrections, and, re- 
visings, and practisings, and, if others felt like Julian for Libanius, 
a broken rest even among the friends of the professor, were the 
natural preliminaries to an Athenian lecture. 

When the morning of the great day arrived, the professor took 
a bath, robed himself in his most splendid dress, or in his scarlet 
gown of office,§ put on his most brilliant rings, (even Aristotle, 
we know from A&lian was not proof against this piece of vanity,) 
and, attended by a numerous body of pupils and followers, pro- 
ceeded to the place of action; this was, according to circum- 
stances, the public theatre, or perhaps a temple, or a private lec- 
ture-room attached to the professor’s house. In some instances 
a basilica was used, in others the great council chamber; or a 
private gentleman lent his house, as is still the practice in London 
for benefit concerts, It contained rows of seats rising against the 
wall, benches in the centre, and a raised platform with accommo- 
dation for the more illustrious personages present 5 in the centre 
of which, and above them all, rose the professor's throne or chair, 
covered with a canopy, and provided, we may add, with a soft 
copious embroidered cushion, 

It may. be interesting to the curious in such subjects, that the 
cushion used by Isocrates was of a bright saffron colour, and ex- 
cited no little jealousy and sarcasm. And those who are attentive 
to minute touches will recognize the envied easy chair, parASaxyy 
xataxdicwy,|| in the soft reclining bank on which Socrates stretches 


* Philostr. Vet, Polem, p. 540. t Synesius in Dion. 

t Philost. in Vit. Polem. 

§ There is a little question about the colours of the different faculties at Athens, but 
the authorities incline to scarlet for the rhetorician, and grey for the freee: meee 

|| Heliod, In Aéthiop. lib. ii. 
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himself in the Phedras, and in the ample blankets heaped upon - 
Prodicus’ bed in the Protagoras.* On coming forward to take 
possession of the throne, says Themistius,} the professor gazed 
rdund upon his audience, greeting them with smiles and bows, 
and his salutations were particularly directed to the principal 
person present. His own countenance, according to his charac- 
ter, was either grave and thoughtful, or wore acheerful and ani- 
mated or even triumphant appearance. Scopalian was remark- 
able for the delicacy and gentleness, 26péryra, of his demeanour. 
“ His brow was smoothed,” says his biographer, “ his eyes bright 
and sparkling, with an agreeable volubility; and a sweet smile 
played on his lips, to the enchantment of his hearers.” And ‘all 
this was not lost upon the Athenians. ‘The very appearance of 
the sophist Alexander, if we may trust Philostratus, caused ‘a 
murmur of applause, 60460v, to run through the theatre, before 
he uttered a word. Prowresius, on the other hand, the tutor of 
Gregory Nazianzen, came forward to the theatre “ like a courser 
summoned to the plain, domeg elg wedlov xanSels.” Others, 
with less taste and self-possession, indulged in a variety of dffecta- 
tions; twisting their limbs, winking with their eyes, and fidgettin 

with their fingers. But Tatian attributes this to a sophist of the 
Cynical school, Crescens, and perhaps it is not fair to impute such 


indecorums to the profession in general. 

[t is unnecessary to give specimens of the declamations them- 
selves, inasmuch as the Phedrus contains three, and among them 
one of each style of rhetoric, prevalent in the Athenian schools. 
The first which is put into the mouth of Lysias, so far from 
being, as Taylor supposes,{ wholly unlike the genuine works of 
that orator, resemble so closely the peculiarities of his style, par- 
ticularly as exhibited in his Funeral Oration, that it is scarcely 
possible tu believe that it is an imitation. And yet one of the 
most striking features in the humour of Plato is his power of 
parodying. And he scarcely ever introduces a sophist without 
an attentive reader perceiving that his own full, natural, easy 
style, passes into something forced and elaborate, which indicates 
that a caricature is intended. Itisso, evidently, with the conver- 
sation of Polus, Prodicus, and Protagoras, and with the two last 
speeches in the first part of the Phedrus. Happily in: this 
country we are so unaccustomed to mere rhetorical displays, 
that we have few terms to express the nice distinctions of style; 
and it requires a very delicate ear, and considerable familiarity 
with the language, even to feel the difference. Lysias, however, 


was at the head of the writers who covered their thoughts, to. use 


the ordinary metaphor, with words as with a sheet, clear, fine, 
* Protag. p. 146. t Orat. vi. t Taylor, Vit. Lys. 
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smooth, and arranged in elaborate folds, with, nothing, figured or 
passionate, and little ornament except:a frequent. antithesis. of 
‘sound rather than of ideas. The image evidently before. the eye 
of Dionysius, when, he describes this style, is that of an anci- 
ent statue, thinly but artificially draped. Gorgias, on the, other 
hand, whose. tone is evidently imitated in the second speech in 
the Phedrus, which Plato’ puts into the mouth of Socrates, was 
the founder of the Asiatic schools; év woaacis, says Dionysius,” 
Gogrixyvre xal Umégoyxovy moimy xararxevyy, 
Peyyduevos. It resembled an extravagant carica- 
ture of a modern Irish style. If Lysias drest himself in a sheet, 
Gorgias wrapt himself in a heavy cumbrous piece of tapestry, 
embroidered with figures and stiff with gold and jewels. And as 
his gait partook of the same ostentatious pretensions, his appear- 
ance was not unlike that of the old Dicast in ‘he Wasps of Aris- 
tophanes, pompously strutting about in his new Persian furcloak, 
thrown over his old thread-bare attire.+ 
The style of Protagoras, as of a man uniting the philosopher 
and the orator, partook of both characters. It employed illus- 
trations and figures, myths and metaphors, but for the purpose of 
conveying ideas, more than of indulging in mere sound, And 
when a philosophical subject was to be stated, he used a dry, 
cold, logical, and elaborately plain form of argument, which con- 
trasted strongly, and not agreeably, with the “ purple patches” 
which were stitched upon it. Whooate reads the Protagoras 
carefully, with a view to observe the style, and then passes at 
once to the third speech in the Phedrus, or the panegyric on 
Heavenly Love, will at once. recognize these features in. both. 
And whoever renders his ear and his mind thoroughly familiar 
with the natural style of Plato, when speaking in his own person, 
and even on the most elevating subject, will protest agaimst im- 
puting to his own bad taste and ambitious love of ornament the 
affected cadences, dithyrambs, bombast, stiff periods, frigid meta- 
phors, and harsh compounds, which he himself carefully fixes on 
the sophist, whom he 1s holding up to ridicule. wen ON 


* De Lys. Jadic. vol. ii. p. 131. Hud. 
+ Aristop. Vespe, V. p. 251, Mitchell’s edit. We cannot refer to Mr. Mitchell's 
valuable edition of the plays of Aristophanes, without regretting that he should bave so 
loaded it with useless matter in the shape of notes, not connected with the, subject. 
And in the present play he has taken a most unwarrantable liberty in curtailing the 
latter part. Some adaption may be required for the use of schools, but we have no 
fight ‘to mutilate wantonly the work of such an artist as Aristophanes, We might 
also find still more serious fault with the frequent introduction of religion where it is 
out of place, and is placed in a wrong point of view, although with the best intentions. 
Bat Aristophanes, and every thing connected with the popular study of his’ work, is 
a subject of much importance, and deserves considerable attention from those who ere 
interested in education, and we may return to this subject again. - 
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The subject of these declamations, as Plato himself hints,* 
was of very little consequence. An address to Bacchus, or an 
eulogium on the city of Rome, or on “ a well in the temple of 
ZEsculapius,” oron “ the Aigean sea after a voyage across it,” or 
a panegyric on the Emperor, or “ a lamentation of the burning 
of the temple of Ceres,” were the subjects of Aristides and 
Adrian in later periods. Sometimes it was a feigned judicial 
case; a master accuses his slave of adultery, a woman is charged 
with poisoning. + At other times it was historical: “ Demos- 
thenes advising war with Alexander,” or “ Pericles. consoling 
the Athenians;” and it is needless to add that Marathon, Platza, 
and Salamis, were a never failing subject. ‘ ‘Take care,” says 
Lucian, “ to bring in Marathon and Cynegirus, without which 
nothing can be done; in every thing you say make Athos navi- 
gable, and bridge over the Hellespont, and cloud the sun with 
the arrows of the Persians; let Xerxes fly, and Leonides be 
wondered at.”” Even in a law-suit for the recovery of a sucking 
pig, the sophist found it impossible to abstain from Marathon 
and Salamis.{ And that in the days of Plato it was the same, 
may be seen from his own speech, the Menexenus, and from many 
passages, familiar to scholars, in the Comedies of Aristophanes, 
Sometimes, instead of speeches there was a florid description of 
the march of Xerxes, or of some picturesque scenery; and this 
must be remembered when the reader of the Phadrus comes to 
Plato’s picture of the scene on the banks of the Ilyssus, which 
Plutarch, not seeing its meaning, as a satyrical imitation of the 
rhetoricians, has censured as puerile; although Plato has suffi- 
ciently guarded against the suspicion of his indulging in such a 
toy as landscape painting, not only by the evident extravagance 
of the language, but by the expression of Phzdrus’s surprise, 
and by pleading guilty himself, in the person of Socrates, to a 
fondness for the haunts of men rather than for inanimate nature. 
It has been often remarked, that there is very little picturesque 
description in the classical poetry. Perhaps the abundance of it 
in modern art, whether in poetry or painting, is no very satisfacs 
tory feature in our taste, and may indicate, in our minds, rather a 
defect of masculine vigour and moral perceptions, than a genuine 
taste for the beauties of nature. At any rate we may trace this 
feature in modern literature, as well as our novel writing, to the 
schools of the sophists.§ 

There was a far worse feature in the subject of these declama- _ 


Phedr. t Fabric. Biblio. Gravc. lib. iii, c. xxx. 

¢ Epig. in Anthol. lib. 11. Lucian’s Rhetor. Precept. 

§ For one of the most beautiful specimens of ancient landscape writing evidently 
formed upou the rhetorical models of the day, see a letter of St. Basil to Gregory, 
describing the scenery of his hermitage in Pontus, Epist. 19. 
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tions, which is intentionally brought forward by Plato;,in his;se- 
lection of Lysias’ speech. ‘The rhetoricians not only pandered to 
the vices of the day,* but to display their. powers :they especially 
selected subjects, frequently revolting, generally frivolous, or 
radoxical, And the practice was so common, that we find a 
regular classification of them,t+ under the head of defo and 
magadogor; the latter merely strange, the former such as recom- 
mended some tlagitious form of vice. Compared. with, this, we 
may well excuse the panegyrics on mice, flies, salt, fevers, earthen 
pots, gnats, fleas, beetles, quartan fevers, bumble bees, eggs, 
donkeys, vomitings, and gout, which occupied no little portion of 
the works of the most admired rhetoricians.{ ee 
It is evident that the ,atwaction of such compositions must 
have been found in the style, and the beauty of the style must 
have consisted in its musical, combination of words, Euripides, 
the sophist of tragedians, commenced this art in poetry. And 
-~when.we find him attacked for this, as well as for the falsity of 
his sentiments, by Aristophanes, the best of critics, we may be 
sure there was no slight) connection between such a deprayation 
of taste, and a still worse depravation of morals.§ niyjcea 
We have no words in English to describe the many artifices of 
style which charmed the Athenian ear, and most of which Diodo- 
rus Siculus|| and Cicero assign to the invention of Gorgias, 
‘There were the antithesis, the balanced clauses, the rhyming ter- 
minations, the “ turned and rounded” sentence, the flow of easy 
sound from which even the slightest roughness was carefully 
“ pared and scraped” off, the metrical and almost versicular, ar- 
rangement of short periods, which a careful reader will observe 
in all the imitations by Plato; so that the beauties of sound which 
had been so studiously cultivated on the stage, were now to pro- 
ceed forth from the Professor’s chair, and wanted. nothing but 
the chorus and the flute, and a greater monotony of rhythm, to 
become poetry. And a reader must be very insensible to music 
who does not in some degree understand and make allowances 
for such a taste as this in a voluptuous age of a Greek people, in 
possession of the Greek language. RR 
The want of instrumental accompaniment was supplied as far 
as it could be by a most elaborate modulation of voice.. The 
recitation was carried on in a sort of varied chaunt, passing, ac- 
cording to the subject, from the most “ silvery and homied” tones 
to the full bursts of the ‘‘ Tyrrhenian or Olympic trumpet,” 


* See, especially, Athenaus, lib. iv. xiii, where he speaks of the dialogues com- 
posed by Persawus of Cittium, out of the Commentaries of Stilpo and Zeno, 

? Tzetges, Chil. xi. 3 Cresol, Theatr. Rhet. lib. iii, Cc. 9, 

§ Aristop. Recw. Lib. 12. . 
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which it imitated by a peculiar metallic sound, for such appears to 


have been the or or deep sonorous var 
the ‘voice, reserved for sublimer occasions* au 
seems very singular to the common-place 
days, that the Greeks could have found such pleasure in such a 
frivolous amusement. But there is a very large and splendid builds 
ing in one of the principal streets of the English Metropolis, appro- 
priated, at an enormous expense, to fentions , who there 
deliver, we believe every ‘Tuesday and Saturday evening, lectures 
of a very similar kind with the ancient sophists; lectures, indeed, 
relieved by large instrumental accompaniment, but of which the 
great and striking charm consists in certain elaborate modulations 
of voice, either “ silvery and honied,” or “ sonorous and trumpet- 
like.” And the charms of these are so great, that they re. 
quire no assistance from any words, at any rate, from any mean 
ing or sentiments attached to them. And im this the Greek had 
the advantage, as he had the advantage also in that part of his ex- 
hibition which corresponded with the dance of: the’ ancient 
chorus, Whatever vice was contained im the declamation of the 
sophist, no one has yet accused their graceful, decorous, com+ 
posed action of any thing resembling the modern ballet. | 

In fact, the sophistical declamations were the Greek Opera. 
And Signor Gorgias and Signor Polemo are the genuine origi- 
nals, in every point, of the tribe of foreign singers, with high pay 
and higher pretensions, who collect crowds to hang, with rapture, 
on a few unintelligible sounds; and whose character and’ pro- 
fession is held in pretty much the same estimation by sensible 
Englishmen as it was by sensible Athenians.+ We have only to 
give the corps of her Majesty’s ‘Theatre a charter for erp ees 
degrees to make the parallel complete. 

Phe analogy will enable us to form a juster conception’ of 
the intense delight with which an Athenian audience listened to 
the strains of their rhetoricians. ‘Their eloquence, according to 
Philostratus and others, was as the “‘ heavens studded with stars,” 
or “ meads covered with blossoms,” or “ the purple robe and gir- 
dle with which Juno adorned herself to meet Jupiter,”f ‘or ‘a 
mosaic of gems,” or “a stream of gold,” or “ an embroidery of 
pearls and diamonds,” or, as Philostratus describes the style of the 
sophist Herod, “a golden sand gleaming beneath the eddies of a 


river of apyupobiy imavyaoor. Some- 
times it took a loftier tone, and became the very voice of i inspira- : 


* Critics have been much perplexed with these words. Philostratus in more than 


one passage distinguishes between them. And they evidently both referred to modu- 
Jations of the voice. 


t There is an oration of Themistius, orat. 23, clearing him self from the chargeof 


_ sophistry, which strikingly illustrates the resemblance. 


Themist. Orat. v. 
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tion. .The professor was seized with the, god: 
used to describe his appearance when the torrent of, supernaturak 
eloquence burst from his mouth. And the reader of the Pbhedtus 
must remember this when he comes to similar, expressions with 
which Plato.accounts for the dithyrambic character of his Janguage 
on the banks of the Llyssus. is te mite adi ioano ent 
And scarcely. less, excitement pervaded the audience. At,the 
close of a well-turned sentence, or some brilliant metaphor, they 
clapped their hands, stamped with their. feet, jumped up; and 
danced with delight, says Plutarch, xa) 
Trois in the still stronger language of Chrysostom,* 
they, uttered all kinds of disorderly voices, and behaved» 
madmen, throwing their bodies. into convulsions, and rolling 
about.” ,, And, this: was, the case even in the churches, where the 
practice of applauding, the preacher had been brought from the 
rhetorical schools. «‘They ‘‘ shook their robes,” “ threw, up their 
hands and their handkerchiefs,” shouted.out “ well 
mirable,”. ‘ divine,” ‘* wonderful,” brilliant’—called out: the 
professor's name, and cried for crowns upon his head” +—~60a, 
Cou6os, are the words used to express their clay 
mours. . And in the meantime, it is said, the orator “ sation his 
lofty throne, gazing round with delight on the enthusiasm~of, his 
Silence, on the contrary, unless it were the silence. of deep and 
hushed adiniration, xa) not only sunk, the, spirits, 
but in some cases provoked the indignation of the mortified, pro+ 
fessor. Aristides refused to exhibit before the Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, except on the condition that be might invite a body of 
friends to shout and applaud him as much as they chose, ..Pror, 
resius “ commenced his speech gently, and quietly, waiting, at the 
close of each sentence for the applause of the company.” And 
one professor mentioned by Philostratus, once in his mortification 
forgot himself so far as to box the ears of a gentleman who) had 
fallen asleep during his harangue.... But such failures were rare. 
In the generality of instances, the professor sat enthroned to inhale 
the incense of applause. Sometimes, ‘‘ he rose from his seat, and 
stood on_tip toe,” spreading himself out like a, peacock,’ or 
“throwing himself back in his chair,” with “ a grand and solemn 
consciousness of his own magnificence.” Or if his voice was: be- 
coming hoarse, he had recourse to gum arabic, aud a glass.of 
water, which a slave always carried behind him, But even the 
most perfect triumph of vanity must have an end. Thedeclama- 
tion came to its close, and the orator descended from his chair 


Homil. i. Verb. Isai. t Cresoll. Theabl. Rhet. lib. iii,-c, Bka 
¢ The peacock is the favourite metaphor for describing the professor» 
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amidst a roar of applause. ‘The audience crowded round him,* 
to praise, to wonder at him; sometimes to embrace him in rapture, 
kissing, or rather as it is in the Greek, licking his breast and his 
hands, as if he were a god, while he himself paraded the lecture- 
room, asking each person in turn, ‘‘ What think you, how have | 
succeeded?”*+ ‘ Wonderfully, my lord,as 1 hope to be saved— 
Gavpasds, xupis, THY cwrypiay.” What thought you of my de- 
scription of Pan? Was it nota splendid passage on the nymphs?” 
Admirable! Extraordinary! trepguws,” was the ready answer, 

But we wust uow take the professor back to his house, accom- 
panied, after a successful effort, by a triumphant procession of 
admirers and pupils. 

It is a very tempting subject to follow him farther into his 
school, and point out the very curious parallel between the system 
of instruction which prevailed in Athens, and the other universities 
of the Roman empire, and the state of the universities of Europe 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But a very few words 
will be necessary to point out its general character sufficiently to 
illustrate the Dialogues of Plato. | 

It was in the first place conducted on the voluntary principle. 


Professors delivered lectures, but attendance was not compulsory. 


It was not catechetical. ‘The only demand made on the memory 
and active thought of the student was to retain a few rhetorical 
rules, and acquire a fluency of words by habits of declamation ; it 
rested on the teaching of individuals, and those individuals ne- 
cessarily indulged in dogmatism, and pretensions, — mpodipia yay 
moitas Tay Adywv TO olda, xal Td ywoloxw, xal mada 
“They begin,” says Philostratus,{ “ all their harangues with ‘ I 
know,’ ‘1 am sure,’ ‘1 here examined the question.’” And he 
adds another phrase which necessarily follows individual dogma- 
tism,—-xal 6s6aiov avSowmw ovdev, ** There is no truth certain in the 
world.” As attendance was voluntary, the main object of the 
orem was to flatter the popular taste; he followed instead of 
eading. As his dominion only reached over the lecture-room— 
as there were, unhappily for Athens, no colleges or collegiate 
discipline—all moral tramwing was necessarily omitted. There is 
a very beautiful, and even affecting speech of Maximus Tyrius, 
the sophist, (we scarcely like to apply the name to him,)§ on this 
very subject: ‘* What benefit,” he says, ‘‘ can I derive from all 
this flow of eloquence, these frequent orations, these elaborate 
lectures?’ Applause? I have more than enough. Reputation? 
I am sick of the name. What can be done while there. are so 
many to praise the professor, and none to follow his counsels ? 
You have souls and you have ears. You praise philosophy, but 


* Eunap. in Vit. Prowres. p. 215, + Arrian, Epect. lib. iii. cap, 23. 
¢ De Vit. Sophist. Prow. p. 480. § Dissert. xxxvii- p. 386. 
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will not obey it. All applaud, not one 
pipsiras 88 oddels. Every place,” he proceeds, * is full of teachers; 
the thing is cheap as dirt, and springs up in a night. [would 
even dare to say that of such a philosophy as this, there are more 
instructors than there are pupils. And yet,” he concludes, ‘the 
sum of all philosophy is practice, and the road to it requires a 
teacher, to raise up the minds of the young, rag ray view puxds 
cuvenatpovros ; and to discipline their passions and affections, 
Tas and to regulate their ap- 
petites by the administration of pleasure and pain, 
AUmais xal tds dpeters 

A member of either of the English universities will sum up the 
whole complaint in one word, “ We have no colleges.” ‘And if 
they can feel grateful for any bounty of Providence provided for 
them by past generations, it will be for these institutions, which 
are intended to save the young men of England from exposure to 
a system like that of Athens. 

‘The education, moreover, such as it was, was extremely expen- 
sive. The whole expense of ordinary college tuition at Oxford is 
about sixteen guineas a year. Now although the fees at Athens 
varied, Dds Hv AAAS xal we Exar oixe yvev,* according 
to the wealth of the individual, they were in all cases very great, 
even in the time of Plato. So also Augustin, '‘ Hee omnia, 
quando a magistris docentur, pro magno habentur, magno pretio 
emuntur, jactatione venduntur.”*+ |About three hundred 
pounds seems to have been the usual payment to the professor in 
early times.{ This was the fee of Protagoras, Gorgias, Zeno, 
and Iseeus. In some instances a talent was given. Afterwards 
this was reduced to a thousand drachmas, as in the practice 
of Isocrates, Lycurgus, and Aristippus; and inferior teachers 
went even lower. ‘‘ They promise happiness to the young 
men,” says Socrates, “ at the rate of four or five mine.” But 
these fees seem to have gained little more than entrance to a 
course of lectures ; and when it pleased a distinguished rhetorician 
to make an exhibition, éuplodes the admission- 
ticket was sometimes even as high as fifty drachmas, as in the well- 
known case of Prodicus, The consequences of this system were 
very injurious. And it would be easy to collect the charges made 
against the sophists of avarice, meanness, and cruelty in the ex- 
action of their fees. || Plato never omits an opportunity of repro- 
bating this mercenary teaching ; and in the Republic he endeavours 
to place the system on its proper footing, wud to establish those 
relations of duty and affection between the teacher and pupil 


* Philost. in Vit. Scopelian,  t De Doctri. Christ. cap. vii. ¢ Laertius, p. 663. 
§ Arist. Rhetor. lib. iti, || See Cresoll. Theatr, tor. lib, vs Cap. 4, 5, 6. 
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which would render the task of education spontaneous , and 
gratuitous. Wholly gratuitous, indeed, it cannot be without 
drawing far too largely on the contingencies of human disinterest- 
edness, But it is well, when as in the collegiate system, perma- 
nent fixed incomes can be guaranteed, and little or no room left 
for the thought of money to enter into the office of instruction. _ 

It is unnecessary to point out another vital defect, in the so- 
phistical education. ft made pleasure, the pleasure of the ear, 
the end of literature, and literature the end of life; and thus con- 
trived to bring together the two fatal moral heresies, which in the 
Epicurean and Peripatetic schools have drawn men away from 
the grand Catholic truth, that duty, not pleasure, the formation of 
the whole man, not the pampering of his reason, is the true law 
of education and of action. Few things perhaps have so tended, 
as such a theory, to corrupt the mind of a nation, The mere 
voluptuousness of the senses can attract few but the worst class 
of men. But the voluptuousuess of literature, seemingly address- 
ing itself to the reason, captivates the best. It is free from 
grossness, provokes no remorse, is followed by no shame, can 
face the public eye with the certainty of obtaining applause in- 
stead of reprobation. It fills up the vacant hour, occupies with- 
out satiety, apparently exercises our best and purest faculties, 
and thus converts even self-indulgence into a subject for pride 
and respect. And when pleasurable emotion in any one case 1s 
made the rule of right, it will soon become a rule of universal 
application ; and a taste for literature will pave the way for the 
ready gratification of all other tastes alike, the more readily in 
proportion to the ardour with which it is indulged. ‘The state of 
literary society in France previous to the breaking out of the Re- 
volution, and the private history of most merely literary men, 
will illustrate the fact and be the best comment on the view taken 
by Plato in the Phedrus of a purely voluptuous literature, But 
the great and crying sin of the sophistical education system, the 
sin which the satirist brings forward full as prominently as the 
Seer agg was its atheistic character. It left out religion. 

eligion, though in the obscured and corrupt form of Homer's 
Mythology, and Simonides’ Hymns, and Hesiod’s Cosmogony, 
was an essential element in the old Athenian system, Children 
were taught to worship God, though superstitiously. And) su- 
peng with all its evils is a million times better than infidelity. 

ut with the sophists intellect was everything, and God nothing. 
And thus followed the natural end: “ Professing themselves wise, 
they became fools.” And “ even as they did not like to. retain 


* Aristophanes, Nubes, passim. 
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God in their knowledge,” God gave them over, to a reprobate 


mind “ to work all uncleanness with greediness."* |, 
It is the last point to be mentioned, but, unhappily, the first;to 
be remembered, in approaching the Phedrus, And unless we 
cau prepare our minds to judge fairly and candidly of .the,diffi- 
culties with which Plato was surrounded—to take, not, insulated 
passages, but the whole tenor of his writings—to judge him b 
the end at which he aims, not by the means which he deeme 
necessary to attain them—to distinguish his serious protests and 
denunciations against vice, from the language which he puts into 
the mouth of others, or employs by a sort of moral economy, in 
working his way to better things—we shall only do most grievous 
injustice to Plato, and no little harm to ourselves by reading the 
Phedrus at all. We had better abstain from it, as.men, would 
close the Bible because to impure minds every thing 1s impure. 
Above all we must remember that he was writing for the Athe- 
Men cannot comprehend Plato, and still less undertake to 
defend him from the gravest of the charges brought against him 
by partial and superficial readers, if by an unpardonable ana- 
dhigaieds his principles and language are transferred from one 
age and country to another totally different. We may bless the 
mercy of Providence which has preserved ert em society far 
purer in its outward form than the society of Athens, and in 
which therefore we cannot endure to hear language or speak of 
things which Plato, as pure as ourselves—more pure, because 
pure in the midst of a general corruption—in endeavouring to 
reform, was compelled to speak of ; and which he spoke of with- 
out reserve, because in the world around him there was neither 
shame nor concealment. But in estimating the character, of 
Plato, the question to be asked is, not if such things are spoken 
of, but how they are spoken of, and with what object, and under 
what circumstances. Is it done to draw men from sin, or to en- 
courage them in it? And when the mode of withdrawing them 
is considered, the question is not, if it be such as we might be 
bound to adopt under a different dispensation from God, but if at 
be the best, which could be used in the age and by the man who 
employed it.+ | 
he fear of God, his love to man, our awful position as_re- 
_ generated Christians, the presence of the Holy Spirit, the resur- 
- Fection and the judgment—these are the spiritual weapons with 


+ For some very sensible observations on this subject the reader may be referred to 


Mr. Miller’s Bampton Lectures, Lect, iv aud-v., and Preface to Translation of Con- 
fessions of St. Augustin, 
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which we are to attack and throw down the strongholds of Satan 
in our heart. But Plato had none of these. He found men 
with strong passions and misplaced affections, which he was to 
raise to their true object; to purify, not to extinguish.’ He had 
no better world to set before them at once, a world like that of 
Christianity, which the most uneducated mind may, under the bles- 
sing of God, realize so far as to fill up something of the wants of 
the heart, and prevent the entrance of sin. And though by his own 
reason he had conceived a system of truths very noble and very 
pure, which occupied the same place in his scheme of education 
us the great facts of the Christian creed occupy in ours, they 
could be reached only by argument and induction: and instead 
of setting down at once before a sinner the Cross, and the judg- 
ment, and the holiness of God, and a being claiming and deserv- 
ing all the better affections of our nature—Plato was compelled 
to raise the mind by little and little from the world of sense in 
which he found it plunged, to that heaven of heavens, or rather to 
that one Spiritual Being in whose essential nature all the types 
of goodness and beauty were contained from the beginning. 

‘This is the true and equitable construction to be put upon his 
strong and frequent panegyrics upon beauty of external form, as 
the first object which is to engage the heart and lead it on through 
moral beauty, and beauty of intellect, to the one true xaAév—even 
God himself. He was necessitated to use with the heart of man 
the same process which he used with the intellect,* when he en- 
deavoured to raise it to the conception of a spiritual world by ac- 
customing it first to the abstractions of number and quantity in 
geometry and arithmetic ; or which all men must employ in reli- 
gion, supposing they had no revelation. T hey must begin with 
the physical world, which lies open already before the senses, and 
must lead the thoughts from it to a moral world, which lies at first 
unseen beyond it. “And though a Christian, with the testimony of 
the Church as bis first and easiest instructor, is bound to protest 
against this process, no one has a right to condemn,—to feel any 
thing but admiration for a heathen,—who has no other mode within 
his reach of attaining to divine truth. But the real cause, why 
we are startled at this plan in the gradual purification of our atfec- 
tions, is, that from unhappy associations, physical beauty to 
our minds is connected with but one set of ideas, and those evil. 
And lost as we are in this age to high generalizations we cannot 
understand the analogy and more than aualogy which Plato, with 
all other great philosophers, delighted to trace between the con- 
formations of matter, and the moral attributes of mind. With 
us matter is one thing, mind another, and between them lies a 


* Republic, lib. 7, p. 264. 
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great and impassable gulf. With Plato, matter as it has been, 
moulded by mind, the mind of its all-wise Maker, is a type and 
shadow of that mind,—a cast, as it were, from an all-perfect 
mould, rough indeed and shapeless to a careless eye that looks. 
only on its exterior, but bearing in its minutest lineament the very, 
impress of the original to those who look within. | baal: pete: 

: We may venture perhaps on a future occasion to expand, these 
remarks from Plato’s own statements. At present we must close 
this very long preface with a few hints for applying it to the inter- 
pretation of the Phedrus. 

‘The student then must see in the person of Phadrus the ty 
of a whole. class of Athenian young men, as he will find a type of 
another class in Alcibiades.* The one is a voluptuous, literary, 
self-indulgent character ; the other, spirited, energetic, and, ambi- 
tious; but both are the victims of corruption under the influence 
the one of the rhetorical sophist, the other of that Athenian demo- 
cracy, which equally in the eyes of Plato deserved the name of a 
sophist-+ .The character of Phadrus is delicately touched, The 
careful reader will observe his effeminacy—his avoiding the manly 
exercises of the Palestrat—his consultation of physicians, with 
which compare Plato’s general contempt for quackery, vororpogla, 
in the Republic§{—his affectation in concealing his manuscript, the 
vicious direction of bis thoughts in his allusion to those tales of 
heathen mythology which lent the sanction of the gods to the 
worst sins of man,|| and at the same time his ardent passion for 
literature, the zest with which he enters into even the false orna- 
ments both of Lysias’ speech, and of the sophistical style as imitated 
by Socrates—his industry, his memory, his admiration for the talents 
of Lysias, and his general attachment to his master—feelings, 
wrongly indeed directed, but still capable of being turned to a 
right object. And these qualities must be compared with the 
qualifications required in the Republic{ of those who are to be- 
come fit students of philosophy, and under a proper discipline 
may be raised to virtue. 

So also the character of Socrates is brought out im. many 
minute touches, so that even without any other dialogue the Pla- 
tonic portrait of him would be completely. preserved in_ the 
Phedrus. His irony and playfulness, strong dialectic powers, 
fondness for intellectual conversation, which would make even 
_ Lysias’ speech “a bait tempting enough to draw him. after 
Phedrus as far as Megara though he walked up to the walls and 
came back again”—the principles of his dialectics, his sarcasms on 


* Alcibiades, 1. t Republic, lib. 6, p. 218. t See Aristuph. Nubes, V. 


$ Lab. iii, p. 108. || Compare Republic, 6, lib. 2, p. 72. 
| Theetet. Phileb. lib. 6,p.216. 
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the sophists, his high and noble morality—the ardounand affection 
with which he engaged in the task of education,—-the experiments 
with which he would, exercise the minds which .be was,trying to 
convert and improve*—the supernatural voice of, his genius, and 
even that little trait of personal appearance, which) by its recur, 
rence both iv Aristophanes and Plato, was evidently judicative of 

reat peculiarity of character—his bare feet, avyrodng lx, which, pro+ 
ably made him looked upon with the same mixed feeling of cue 
riosity and mystery with which a dervise is received: in the, 
or a monk of old was followed when he came, into, 9, city--al 
these are carefully introduced; and if the student ‘turns, toh 
Apology, he will tind them also sketched out there,as if, to prepare 
the reader for the appearance of the chief Aerie future 

And if he is at all impressed with the high. finish. of 4 lato’s 
writing, he will attend very carefully to the minutest, points, As 
has very judiciously had the courage, even in the face of i 
seeming extravagances of Alexandrian commientators, allow, 
that the names at least, and much of the ;scenery and by-play, in 
the Dialogues has a secret meaning—that , nothing ought to be. 
overlooked—and Cousin, though seemingly, with some surpri: 
approves the remark. Thus the sensualism and 
of Lysias is indicated by his staying at the Morychian,{ probably 
a species of luxurious hotel, so called from the notorious volup- 
tuary Morychus, who is so frequently satirized in the comic 
writers, And it is added, “ near the Olympian,” on the emis 
of Jupiter Olympius,—Olympius being applied by a rhetorica 
flourish to Pericles, the “ thunderer of the Athenian assembly,” 
and Lysias having selected the style of Pericles for especial imita- 
tion. So also in the patronymics given to Phedrus,§ and perhaps 
in the very name Phedrus, All these are slight touches, but 
they fill an important part in telling the story, like the cobweb 
over the poor-box in Hogarth’s print. 

With these hints, and the history of the rhetorical school of 
sophistry constantly in mind, the student may then proceed to 
trace the course of the Dialogue. w Geshe 
It opens with a scene of little playful coquetry between Socrates 

and Phedrus, not unlike the quiet humour of Addison, which 
leads to the production of a speech written by Lysias, and which 
Phedrus is carrying off to learn by rote. To read it at leisure 
they both proceed to a retired spot on the banks of the Ilyssus. 
Perhaps many little points connected with the selection of this 


* Republic vik p. 262, Gavres de Plat.-par Cons 
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ave now'fost'to us.  But'a lover of ‘landscape painting wil 
forma’ very pleasing Claude-like picture from the plate ‘and the 
withy—with the fountain gushing out at the roots, the Hyssts 
rippling along under the green bank, and the images and ‘shrine 
of the ‘nymplis, which Plato ‘has studiously introduced, partly to 
form ‘an appropriate back-ground to the voltiptaous character of 
Phedrus and his manuscript, partly to imitate the rhetoritians of 
the day, and partly’ to prepare for the enthusiastic dithyrambic 
totie which Socrates is to indulge, like the sophists, under the 
No one who has read the comic writers, or who knows any 
thing of the state of morals in Athens, will be startled at the sub- 
ject of Lysias’ speech. And if he does Socrates justice,—the 
pure-minded though affectionate Socrates,—of whom an_ illustri- 
ous ‘Christian scarcely hesitated to say, “* Sancte Socrates, ora 
pro nobis,” he will recognize at once his intention to set forth in 
a glaring light the profligacy of the sophistical school, not to pal- 
liate or encourage vice. Even the sores with which he pre- 
viously turns the thoughts of Phedrus from the sensualities of 
mythology to a moral reflection, ‘‘ I trouble not myself with these 
tales of ‘I'yphons and Chimeras, but rather how I may prevent my 
owt soul from becoming such a monster,” ought to be a sufficient 
security against any misrepresentation. | 

The speech itself is a full exhibition of the worst features of 
sophisticism. It is elaborate and artificial in style, and, as be- 
fore stated, its object is to recommend upon grounds of calculation 
and expediency the very worst forms of vice under the very worst 
circumstances of dispassionateness and coldness, How close a 
connection there is between such ethics and the fundamental scep- 
licism of sophistry, may be seen by the revival of very similar te- 
nets in many parts of the French sensuistic philosophy previous 
to the Revolution. It is taken up by Socrates, not with a violent 
denunciation, for Plato knew the human heart too well to think 
of suddenly changing an. inveterate character. And Soerates 
could not, like a Christian, stand before.a simmer as the minister 
of God, and threaten vengeance. Phdrus and himself were both 
heathens. And the seeming accommodation which he practices, 
and which would be unpardonable now, was then. at least not a 
compromise of positive duty, He commences a speech on the 
same subject, in the florid rhetorical, dithyrambic style with which 
Gorgias and his followers had captivated the Athenian youth, 
And by degrees, without quitting his subject, he slides into a 
striking and affecting picture of the miseries and degradation of 
vicious ‘affections, gradually lowering his assumed enthusiasm, 
and sinking from “ dithyrambics into simple solemn strains,” éx7, 
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till he appears almost in his real character as the grave,’ pathetic, 
earnest, warner and teacher of the young. ‘The skill with which 
this is managed, without any destruction of dramatic effect, or in- 
terruption of the easy flow of the dialogue, is admirable, and must 
remind attentive readers of some of the most interesting peripateiz 
in the Greek tragedies. Phedrus is delighted. The speech closes 
to his great regret, and it is evident, from a few observations, that 
some little effect has been produced in sobering his mind, but still 
the vicious tendency predominates. And Socrates prepares to 
depart. When he 1s about to cross the Llyssus, the voice of his 
genius bids him return. He had spoken of affection—of that 
which an apostle has told us is the special attribute of \God~ 
“ God is Love”—He had spoken of this without discrimination, 
as wholly a sinful and impure thing. And he prepares’ to recite 
a palinode. Not to lose his hold upon the attention and imagi- 
nation of Phedrus, and to secure him by the same attraction of 
eloquence with which Lysias had tempted him to vice, he still 
adopts the rhetorical sophistical style; and the elaborate: distine- 
tions, terse clauses, short maxim-like sentiments, ywwpidia, etymo- 
logies, musical but monotonous rhythm, harsh compound words 
and high-flown diction, which marked the oratory of Protagoras.* 
And under this form he introduces a bold, figurative, picturesque, 
but somewhat extravagant myth, containing all the main parts of his 
own philosophy, and probably that of Pythagoras, at’ least so 
much as stood to his system as the doctrines of religion stand to us. 
He asserts, though under the paradoxical name of madness, the 
fact of inspiration from heaven-+ He fixes the immortality of the 
soul.t He acknowledges the existence of a race of gods, between 
man and the one Supreme Being, whom he recognizes also in the 
Republic and Laws and ‘Timeus, under whose immediate influ- 
ence man is placed, and who occupy in his celestial hierarchy the 

lace of angels. How prominent this doctrine became when 

latonism was revived in Alexandria, and subsequently when it 
was made the foundation of astrology, we need not point out. He 
lays down the great law of moral retribution in a future state, and 
the necessity of self-denial and constant exertion in this to fit our- 
selves for it. That he should not have fixed a consummation of 
all things, and the final sealing of our fate after death, but have 
supposed a succession of existences, moving in a circle from life 
into death, and from death into life, like a procession on ‘a stage, 
passing round behind the scenes, and coming on again, (though 
this is the fundamental error of Plato’s theology,) will not be:sur- 


* See these peculiarities marked out carefully in the Nabes of Aristophanes, ver. 
$16, 320, 352, 337, 665, 740. 


t See Repub, Ton, ¢ See Phedrus, 
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prising to those who have examined the almost insurmountable 
difficulties connected with this subject previous to revelation.* 

» Then follows a summary of his moral and intellectual system, 
thrown into the figure of the spirit guiding its pair of steeds in.a 
winged car, and mounting in its disembodied state up to ,the 
region of the intellectual world, there contemplating the arche- 
typal ideas of all created things; and bringing back faint reminis- 
cences of those glorious scenes when it descends into the prison 
of the flesh. And however wild and unintelligible such a theory 
may sound to ears unaccustomed to a deep philosophy, a thought- 
ful, humble-minded student will at least suspect that Plato bad 
not formed it in a vision, and that it may be (which we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it) a parallel to some of the most positive, 
though mysterious facts of Christianity. He will also recognize 
in this part that fundamental truth in morals, which Plato illus- 
trates in the seventh book of the Republic, that education is not 
the implanting of new affections in the mind, but the withdrawing 
those which are inherent universally in man’s nature from. evil 
objects to good+—that our sense of all things lovely and all things 
honourable, and the affections which follow the perception come to 
us from God, and are to be cherished as the best of his gifts—that 
“reverence, and honour, and awe are due tothem,’ as being stamped 
with the image of their Maker; that to gaze on such things only 
with an eye of earth, seeing nothing but outward matter, and 
profaning that body which is the shrine of an immortal soul with 
thoughts only fit for brutes that perish, is a deadly sin against our 
Maker and ourselves; but that to live without affection, without 
any passion for that beauty, of which the fountain-head is the 
eternal essence of God, and its. stream from thence flows down 
over the whole universe of things, even to the skirts of the robe of 
nature, even to the dead forms of matter, is to live a poor, perish- 
able life, from which nothing great or noble can ever come 
byyra re oinovonson, avereudegiay ty Puy 
In all this statement, strong as the language is, and figurative, 
aud adapted to the corrupt mind of Phedrus, and the lamentable 
circumstances of the age, rére &AAa Trois 


_* “ Reason,” says Bishop Butler, (Anal. ¢. 2, p. 57,) “ did, as it well might, 
conclude that it should, finally aud upon the whole, be well with the righteous, and ill 
with the wicked: but it could not be determined upon any principles of reason, whe- 
ther human creatures might not bave been appointed to pass through other states of 
life and being, before that retributive justice should finally and effectually take place. 
Revelation teaches us, that the next state of things after the present is appointed for the 
execution of this justice: that it shall be no longer delayed, bot the mystery of God, 
the great mystery of his suffering vice and confusion to prevail, shall then be finished ; 
and he will take to him his great power and will reign, by rendering to every one ac- 
cording to his works.” 
t Repub, Ly, p. 256. 
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Tis Bin elpyodai,* there is but one part which 
needs apology. It is unnecessary to point it out}: and ‘let’ the’ 
excuse be that it holds out a hope of heathen repentance and 
amendment to a heathen sinner. 
The myth now closes; and Phedrus, hanging with dehght 
on its rhetorical beauties, and in some degree also touched by its 
moral tendency, is in a fit state to be drawn on to a more sober 
and grave inquiry into the real nature of that rhetorical ‘art by 
which Lysias had fascinated him, and drawn his affections from 
the true and elevated object which Socrates has unveiled to him, 
to a miserable and degrading voluptuousness, Whoever ‘com- 
pares the tone of Phedrus’ few words now with his previous 
remarks, will observe the difference. And “as the sum is still at 
its height, and the cicade chirping over their heads m the’ noot- 
day heat, seem to invite them to continue in the shade,” Socrates 
proceeds to point out first the absurdity of a rhetoric which has 
not its basis in truth—which is to please the ear and inflame the 
mind, but without any communication with the reason; ‘and then 
he passes on to perhaps the most singular, and ‘to modern ears 
the most paradoxical, part of the dialogue; that which relates to 
the art of writing, as an instrument for conveying knowledge. It 
is unnecessary to remind the reader that the profligate speech of 
Lysias was the type of a new popular written literature, the first 
which had made its appearance in Athens probably in the world 
——that oral authoritative catechetical teaching was the original 
form of education——that poetry committed to memory was the 
only popular literature admissible under such a state of things— 
and that when written compositions were at first introduced, they 
were looked on with contempt; that if they were intended for 
the popular ear, they still retained even in prose a strong poetical 
impress; and if they were scientific, they were framed as memo- 
randa, heads of lectures, condensed summaries of information, 
which oral teaching was to expand. | 
In the present day, in this country, we have reached the oppo- 
site extreme. Our whole teaching, it is said, ought to be through 
writing. The supposition is an absurdity, but the principle. is 
maintained. Our histories, philosophies, sciences, arts, politics, 
taste, theology, all imaginable subjects, are transformed into light 
reading, compressed into duodeciinos, spread through the country 
by circulating libraries, and laid before every reader of every 
description in the same guise, and with no other power of inter- 
pretation but the fancy, or will, or knowledge ot the individual. 
a\s books, which every one is to read, must be palatable to eve 
one, amusement is the great object of authors. And as the te 


* Phad. p. 43. t Ibid. p. 44. 
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notion of a popular written, literature, extending, to, grave and 


profound subjects, implies. that the people are 
in , on the 


truth, the mischief is incalculable, ‘The passage is long, b 
deserves. to, be quoted mt 
haye heard, says Socrates, that somewhere about, Naucrates in 
Egypt there, lived oue, of the ancient gods of that region, the same to 
whom the bird which they call Ibis is consecrated, and whose name was 
Thoth, He was the first to invent arithmetic and calculation, geomet 
and astronomy, with chess and dice, and, above all, letters. At that ti 
also there was a king of the whole of Egypt named Thamuz, who' dwelt 
in the great city, which the Greeks calleit Egyptian Thebes, and the igod 
of it Ammon. To this king Thoth came, and exhibited his contrivances, 
with a recommendation that they should be diffused: generally, among 
the Egyptians. Thamuz proceeded to ask the use, of each, aud jas Thoth 
described it, he praised or censured it. Many were his remarks on each 
contrivance, some favourable and others not.; But when the letters were 
produced, ‘ This discovery,’ said Thoth, ‘O king, will make the E 
tians far wiser and their memory far better than itis at present, Tt has 
been invented as an infallible recipe for the preservation of knowledge 
and truth,’ * Most clever Thoth,’ replied the king, ‘one ‘man'may invent 
an art, but another may judge better what good ‘or harm it will du'to those 
who practise it. And now yon, as the father of letters, from fondness for 
your own work have given of theni' precisely the ‘reverse of their real 
characters. For this invention of yours will. destroy instead of strength- 
ening the memory of those who learn it, since, they will neglect to exer- 
cise their minds, trusting to the external written symbols, and not rous- 
ing themselves to internal recollection. It is therefore a, recipe, not for 
retaining knowledge in our minds, but for recalling it when lost, And — 
youare providing for disciples a show of wisdom, but not the reality. For 
hearing a variety of information, without any real instruction, they will 
scem to possess general knowledge, while in reality the greater part will have 
no knowledge at all, and consequently will be intolerant of others;' dnd very 


he 


teacher tothe taught, We have no wish to fix the observation 
on avy one, branch of our studies, (one will hecessarily occur to 
every, thoughtful reader), They apply equally to all, But let } 
Plato’s own, words be examined, and see it they do not contain a ! 
very) Striking prophecy, of consequences, which he anticipated 
from an;abuse of the art of writing; and which, had he lived to 7 
see the abuse;of the art of printing, he would have witnessed in a , 
tenfold degree, It,is not said that writing.and printing are not | 
good—are not blessings; but it is said by Plato, and must soon 7 
be perceived by all, that when their use is misunderstood, when 
they, are taken apart from a controlling personal authority, when 
they, are indiscriminately applied, when men are taught to look to | 
them as; the vehicles of and conservators of 
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troublesome people to deal with, with an affectation of wisdom and nothing 
more.* He, therefore, who thinks to leave behind him any art or science 
consigned to writings, and he again who receives it as if any knowledge 
could be transmitted with clearness and fixed by letters, must be a very 
simple-minded dv and in truth knows 
nothing if he thinks that written words can answer any other purpose 
than to recall facts committed to writing to the mind of one acquainted 
with them before. “i 

“For writing, Phedrus, is attended with another evil also, and in 
this respect it resembles animal painting ; for the creatures of that art 
stand before us as if they were alive; but if you ask them what they 
mean, they look very grave and hold their tongues—gepvic wavy ovya. 
And so it is with letters. You may fancy they speak like sensible 
things, but if you want further information, and ask what they said, 
they give again and again only one and the same answer. And when 
once they are written down, they roll about in every direction, all 
words alike passing current among those who understand them, and those 
whom they do not concern, They cannot know to whom they should 
speak, and to whom not, but constantly getting out of place, and very 
unjustly abused, they need their father always to assist them, For of 
themselves they can neither retaliate on others nor defend themselves.” 


Again he proceeds : 


*« ‘Is there not another kind of speech—Ado-yog, a brother but a genuine 
brother of the former, and far better and far more powerful? That 
which, with demonstration accompanying it, is written in the mind of 
the learner, having power to maintain its own cause, and discrimina- 
tion to speak or be silent to fitting persons.’ ‘ You mean,’ replies 
Pheedrus, ‘ the word Adyoc, in the mind of the man of knowledge : that 
which has life and breath, and of which the written word would rightly 
be called the shadow.’ ‘1 do,’ said Socrates.—‘ And if a husbandman 
of sense were interested in his seeds and wished them to come to fruit, 
would he gravely dig up a garden of Adonis, and delight to see them 
springing up in beauty within eight days ?—or if he did this at all, 
would he not do it as the mere amusement of a festival ?—while on the 
seeds that he seriously valued, he would employ the whole art of 
husbandry, and sow them in the fitting soil, and be content if in eight 
months they come to maturity? And shall we say, that he who 
possesses the knowledge of the just and the beautiful and the good, in 
the cultivation of his own seeds, is less wise than the husbandman ? 
Surely he will not seriously sit down to write them with ink in water, 
sowing them through a pen with words which have no tongue to defend 
themselves, and are unable adequately to teach the truth. But his 
writings, if he write at all, will be as gardens of Adonis, sown as it 
were, and written as amusement to treasure up aids to memory for him- 
self, if he come to old age, and for others who follow in his steps. And 


+ Phedrus, p. 69. 
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he will be pleased with seeing them shoot out in delicacy and tender- 
ness. And while other men indulge, each in his own recreation, in 
watering their minds, as it were, with feasts and wine, then he the philo- 
sopher methinks will spend his time in the amusement and relaxation 
which I have mentioned.’ ‘It is a noble play,’ says Phedrus, ‘ compared 
with a very poor one. When he that can play with words, amuses 
himself with myths and stories on justice, and the other subjects which 
you spoke of,’ Socrates.—‘ It is so, my dear Phedrus, And yet far 
nobler is that serious study, when a man, possessed of the true art of 
reasoning, Ty Cradexrexd réxvn, finding a mind fit to receive his lessons, 
plants and sows in it his words, with proofs and demonstration accom- 
panying them-—words able to defend themselves and him who planted 
them, and not fruitless, but having seed within them, from whence other 
words springing up in other minds may preserve the race immortal, and 
make the possessor happy, so far as happiness is possible for man.’ ” 


Such were Plato’s views of books as a primary independent 
mode of communicating knowledge. He did not exclude them, 
as Pythagoras did and others of his predecessors, the Romanists 
of philosophy. But still less did he exclude tradition. He 
placed tradition foremost, as practically all men do, as parents 
do who teach their children, as the Church does who sends her 
ministers to the heathen and the sinner, and not the Bible except 
as in their hands, as all arts and all sciences must do which pro- 
pagate themselves by imitation and discipline and practice under 
the correction of others, not by abstract treatises. He made 
books a reservoir of knowledge, to guarantee a future supply in 
case the living stream were cut off. And he employed them to 
remind men of truths which they had learned from the lips of 
their teachers ; to feed and amuse their mind in solitary hours, 
and to be a check upon the corruption of truth, by establishing a 
second standard, a duplicate copy. | : | 

And with these views it is evident that he wrote his own works, 
and alludes especially to them in these general observations. 
They were to contain the same truths with his personal teaching, 
but without personal teaching would be wholly useless. ‘They 
were an amusement to himself, a sort of plaything. And thus we 
account for the irony, humour, poetry, and dramatic character of 
many of the Dialogues, But they were also a memorandum- 
book, uvywocuvov, of his grand doctrines. And thus we explain 
the grave didactic tone of the Phedrus, the Phado, the Republic, 
and the Laws. : | 

What was true of individual instruction, was true also of poli- 
tical systems. Written laws, as he repeats again and again, can 
do nothing without education, And education, as he states in 
the Republic, by means of a popular rhetoric, without a sure and 
deep foundation in religion and philosophy, is an absurdity. 
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Lysias, the writer of the speeeh, was also Lysias, the writer of 
Athenian psephysmata.* The rhetorician, or popular novel- 
writer, was also the demagogue of the day. Pleasure’ was his 
object in both capacities; and vice, the consequence of pleasure, 
and misery of vice. And the same reasonings which were used 
to rescue Phedrus from the toils of his master, were to be em- 
ployed in framing a polity as different from the democracy of 
Athens as the Church from the anarchy of infidelity. With Phx- 
drus, they were not lost. And that mind must have followed 
very dully the course of the Dialogue, and be very itsensible to its 
change from vicious thought and feverish language to quick and 
moderated reasoning, with glimpses of religious truths aud hopes 
of better things for the unhappy profligate, if he is not struck 
with the concluding sentence of Phzdrus, almost as with the 
calm and simple, but solemn prayer, which closes our own 
Liturgy :—“ In this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” 

It was Socrates who before had proposed to depart, ‘while 
Phedrus prayed him to continue the indulgence of his vitiated 
taste. Now it is Phedrus who proposes to quit the scene, per- 


haps full of unhallowed associations. 


Phed. “Let us depart,” he says, ‘ for the heat of the day is past.” 

Socr. ‘ Must we not offer up a prayer before we go ?” 

Phed. Why should we not ?” | 

Socr. “ O beloved Pan, and all ye gods whose dwelling is in this place, 
grant me to be beautiful in soul, and all that I possess of outward thin 
to be at peace with those within. ‘Teach me to think wisdom the only 
riches, And give me so much wealth, and so much only as a good and 
holy man could manage and enjoy. Phedrus, want we any thing 
more? For my prayer is finished.” 

Phed. “ Pray that I may be even as yourself ; for the blessings of 
friends are common,” 


Socr. ‘* Let us depart.” 


* For a strong but not unjust character of Lysias, as a political character, see a note 
of Mr, Mitchell’s Aristoph. 204. 


In the Noticcs of Books in the last Number for ** Voice from the Tumb"’ read * Voice 
from the Font.” 
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Dp. Cramer has, given to the theological, oa a.new Catena on the, Acts, of the 
Apostles from MSS. existing in Oxford and Paris, ., Chrysostom, ig;the pringipel 
author used in it; after him, Cyril, Didymus, Ammonius, and Severus)... {),) 
Apologia. Ecclesize Anglicane” has been 
Domini,” with, a translation, and AElfric’s Homily,” (Parker,, ‘Oxford. 
This. book, it is, scarcely necessary to say, is a remarkable historical confutation 
of the Roman doctrine of Transubstantiation, though, as being, controversial, it 
is of course caute,legendum. 

Dr, Neander's. Life of St. Chrysostom,” translated ‘by. Rev, J; Stapleton 

(Secley & Burnside,) is the very learned work of an. eclectic Christian, The 
English reader will profit by his learning without being induced Pscny ff to em- 
brace his peculiarities, 
. The publication of the original of St. Cyril’s “ Catechetical Lectupes” i we 
understand, delayed under the hope of obtaining some important collations of 
the text, from Rome as well as, Oxford. It is in contemplation to collect — 
with, a yiew of defraying the expenses of foreign collations. 

At is, with pleasure we announce the republication of Dr, Brett's Work. « on 
“the Ancient and other Liturgies,” (Rivingfons,) which may. be recommended 
to all who need information on the sacred subject of which it treats. Another 
usefiil little work or tract of the Same author has been published at Oxford (Tal- 
boys,) The Honor of the Christian Priesthood.” 

Mr. Manning has published an Appendix to his Sermon on, the Rule of 
Faith, in which he goes more into the details of objections urged, against. the 
Catholic view of it, than any one who has taken part in the existing controversy. 
It is a work of considerable research, much independence of thought, cepa 
promise of usefulness. 

Dr. Hawkins has published two admirable Sermons, (Fellowes) on’ very 
distinct subjects ; the one is an almost parochial sermon preached in aid of the 
two Societies; the other was preached before the University of Oxford, and is 
on “The Duty of Private Judgment.” 

Dr. Pusey has published two Sermons in aid of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, (Rivingtons,) called ““ The Chureh, the Converter of’ the 
Heathen.” Dr. Pusey cannot touch avy subject without exhausting it. The 
present contain a vast mass of information on this subject, and doubtless 
have been, and will be, much consulted by clergymen who, in obedience to the 
Queen’s letter, have to bring it at this time before their parishioners. 

Mr. Oakeley has published a Sermon on the same subject. (Parker: Oxford.) 
Why does a writer, whose style is so attractive, and matter so sound, stint us 
with single sermons? 

A Funeral Sermon preached at Calcutta, by Krishna Mohana Banerjee, an 
Anglican clergyman, on Baboo"Mohesh Chiinder Ghose, a superintendent of 
the Church Missionary Schools, in the same place, (Rivingtons, Seeley, and 
Nisbet,) gives rise to a number of pleasurable and serious reflections. The 
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unity of that faith and temper which the One Lord vouchsafes through the One 
Church, is what most obviously suggests itself. Weare surprised too to find a 
Sermon of a recently converted native so free from even the phraseology of Ultra- 
taste and robuster appetite which refuses to feed upon air? 

We have a satisfaction in noticing two ‘on: the. death (of fab date 
Bishop of Moray, {a name which will be long remembered, in the Scottish 
Church especially,) by the Rev. W, A. 
Charles Pressley, A.M. 

Sermons by the Rev. T. T. Haverfield, B.D., wake: (Straker,) sito ated 
ones however are scarcely clear. Ls astud 

Mr. Hutchinson’s “ Plain Discourses (adapted for family clined on the 
Catechism and Book of Common Prayer,’ (Hayward and Moore,) are. sound, 
unpretending sermons. They give right views of the Church septs Rypeet 
and are evidently the productions of a serious mind. i 

Mr. Cameron’s “ Parochial Sermons,” (Seeley & Burnside.) contain views 
superior to those of most modern preachers; but still have some of the defeets 
of our popular theology. oe 

Mr. Kilvert’s Sermons (Taylor and Walton,) are written in a pleasing easy 
style, which strikingly contrasts with that which preachers commonly think oy 
must adopt, in order to prove themselves what preachers should be... >. 

Mr. Bramston’s excellent Sermon on “ the Church and Ministry ” (Hat. 
chards, ) is calculated to instruct and raise the views of persons who are in doubt 
or ignorance about the subject. We wish he was somewhat more definite in his 
language about the Sacraments: but it is evident that his meaning is right, even 
when his words are not well chosen. 

“ Condensed Discourses, or Pulpit Helps,” (Hodson,) are written by “a 
Minister,” but whether of, what the Author calls “ the Establishment,” or of 
Dissent, is more than we can say. We must be content to know that he has been 
“prompted by motives as pure as” many others, and determined by “ sudden, 
unexpected and disastrous circumstances,” ‘“ to seek repose and relief in revising 
for the press some of these discourses which it had been his delight and privilege 
to deliver from the pulpit,” and which “ were not heard in vain.” Can self- 
complacency go further? 

“ A Treatise on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as Saplayed 
in the Animal Creation,” by C. M. Burnett, Esq. (Burns,) contains a great 
deal of information respecting the different physical theories of the day ; 
together with the author’s own views and decisions upon them. Mr. Burnett 
reasons well and soundly, and we are glad to add reverentially. On the subject 
of geology, e. g. he is opposed to that rude handling of the sacred text, which 
is so common amongst us. Our men of science evidently ike bringing their views 
into collision with Scripture. They like putting themselves in the attitude of 
unbelief; though at the same time they will have us think that they are not op- 
posing Scripture ; Scripture not having been written with a view to science. 
Mr. Burnett, on the contrary, is of opinion, that many physical subjects “have 
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too close a connexion with God's moral government, to admit of being discussed 
with a freedom wholly regardless of revelation.” ‘This’ observation, we think, 
would apply in an especial way to the Mosaic account of the common origin of 
mankind; which some have ventured to set aside. If it be true that we are’ to 
consider the natural world typical of the revealed; nothing evidently can be 
more hazardous than this meddling with the Scripture account of: the former. 

Historical Sketch of the Reformation in Poland,” by Count Valerian 
Krasinski, (Murray,) is a work of considerable pains, and its author states facts 
sometimes against the Polish Reformers, 
faults of Protestant histories of the Reformation. = == 

An Enquiry has been published respecting 
‘butes. By Thomas Gisborne, M. A.” (Cadell.) We are really sorry to find this 
writer taking up such a subject. With respect to the book itself, the best we ean 
say of it is, that though there are some good parts, it makes but an unsound and 
indifferent whole, The author evidently avoids acknowledging the justice. of 
God, as an independent attribute co-existing with Love; and this leads him to 
doctrine. 

English Churchman,” W. Gresley, M. A, (Riv. 
ingtons,) is a spiritedly written book, and reads pleasantly, and we hope wild be 
read a good deal, as it is calculated to promote sound views on Church subjects, 
Mr. Gresley very properly distinguishes between Churchmen and Conservatives; 
Establishmentism. 

Sacred Pocts;” by: Robert Avis Willmott, Eoq. (J, Ws Parkes, 
are nicely written volumes, and contain a good deal of general information on 
literature and poetry ; which is sometimes indeed introduced out of place, and so 
"as to interfere with the particular life in hand. ‘The author has evidently good 

Cornelius, the Centurion.” From the Gernanof A, Krummacher, DD. 
This book has far too much of the character of a certain German school in:it 
to please us. We feel afraid when we see imaginative and sentimental views of 
subject to:enter into bers. 

Pouli’s “ with: Ctitieal: Notes and ‘Tables of Pare- 
digms of the Conjugations of the Regular and Irregular Verbs,” (Parker, Ox- 
ford,) is calculated to be very usefal in progressively impressing upon learners 
the several portions of Hebrew Grammar, The grammatical observations are 
intended as a critical correction and supplement to the Grammars of Philipps, 
Lee, and Stuart; they appear to contain much useful matter of fact, with some 
‘unsound theory. The Rabbinical criticism, &c., which is plentifully interspersed 
appears generally of a sound and interesting character, though belonging (we 
think) to a higher order of students than those whe commonly use Analecta : it 
adds’ however to the value of the whole ;—which is further increased by a setof 
verbal tables, which really appears the most comprehensive we have seen, .and 
will no doubt be of great use to Hebraists in general. 
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Nordheimer's.. Hebrew Grammar,” and contains good 
The author of the Cathedral has published another Volume, of, Poems, called 
Thoughts:in Past, Years.” (Parker, Oxford.) Those who enjoy) the ;wild and 
spontaneous in Ipoetry. may even prefer parts in the present volume. to,any of the 
author's former Poems; we would mention particularly “ Spring and Autumn,’ 
p. 279, and the dines. which begin O Vanity,” p. 289, though. it, isnot fair to 
where no to readers wl pitch yon the ame instance 
“Passages from the Poets,’’ (Cowie,) is a selection made. from, their, works 
with great diligence, great taste, and great success, a.pleasant; contrast 
to undertakings of the same kind commonly met with, which are conducted.on 
no governing principles, and mistake pte, for variety, and, want of .na- 
Mr. Boone's pamphlet on “The Part, 
(J. W. Parker), pleases us.a good deal better where /he attacks the plans of others 
than where he proposes his own. Chapters 3 and.4-on! the Provénce of the; State, 
contain some good arguments, forcibly, may. newlys 
centralizing Systems of Education. ‘If the State,” he aays, “(should teach.the 
whole population, its system,—it seems strange, to) would of 
necessity be narrow and confined. .The narrowness of the plan.in, ene, way, must 
bear a direct proportion to its extent in the other. (It cannot; include. both, all 
recipients and all studies. If it would be universal as to those whom it teaches, it 
must be partial as to that which is taught.” . And “this unphilosophical narrowness 
of. instruction,” he proyes will not be confined to religion only,. but.extend to 


education in general. ‘‘'The very essence of teaching and training is to implant 


certain notions and dispositions, and to preclude the implantation or. effect the 
extirpation of others. So far, therefore, as the State teaches and trains, it tends 
to fix the national sentiments in one particular mould.” _We quite, agree with 
Mr. Boone in these remarks; but when he proposes “the plan of the State af- 
fording assistance to all parties and denominations, in a certain determinate pro- 
portion,” as.a measure for the Church, under present circumstances, to ‘‘ acqui- 
esce” in, we can do, and need do, no more than express our dissent from him. 
We regard the question as one of principle, on which the Church cannot “ ac- 
quiesce” in any thing which she thinks really and in itself objectionable. ,, 

“ The Rev. G. A. Jacob's Letter to Sir Robert Peel, upon National Education 
on a Christign basis,” recommends a system which should be “ in ats teaching 
conformed to the formularies of the Established Church—in its tenets and regu- 


dations, opposed to no sect or party.” . We have hardly a clear idea of what Mr. 


Jacob means. ‘The Dean of Norwich, has published. cound sermon, the 
subject. 
The Bishop of Exeter's Speech on the Church Discipline Bill, has been. peb- 
lished. (Painter). It contains the following;memorable passage: the 
clergyman’s civil state he had. no power, but he had power over him in a. spiritual 
paint of view ; and (said the Right Reverend Prelate) before his Master and, my 
Master, I will remind this erring clergyman‘of his folly or his vice, re- 


‘primand him for it. shall procecd:to thet 
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sentence, ‘which this bill tells me T shall not pass: I shall proceed to etcontmiini- 
cate him. Then if this be done, your lordships im ‘parliament may 'pass’a'bilb of 
‘and penalties against me—you may deprive me of the’ sedt which } now hold 
of which I shall never make myself unworthy)—you niay rob me’ ofi my bee 
‘shall maintain 
Lettéer'to George’ Palmer, P, ‘on the: dangerous Friteiples and 
Tendency of the Tithe Act,” (Rivingtons,) takes the’ double: ground,’ first “of 
common’ justice’ and expediency, and secondly of teligion. ‘The ‘author is not 
ashamed to-argue for the divine right of tithes; but first he ably exposes the de- 
fects of ‘the present bill, considering it only political measure, It very 
interesting ‘and well-written pamphlet, both in point of matter and style.) © 
“The Voice of the Church,” (Newcastle, ) is a clever ‘pamphlet 
almost.too freethinking and profune'to deserve it, 
A’ Clergyman of South Wilts” has written anonymously 
Queries” of’ Lord John: Ruséell, ‘onthe: amount of Religious Instruction and 
‘Education, (Rivingtoris,) with so mach cutting force and such felicity of 
posure, that it is a thousand pities he has not operated on a more public stage: 
‘Al-that need be said of “/Millenarianism Unscriptural;’” (Crofts,) is: that the 
‘arguments are'based on the author's own views of certain passages of Scripture : 
Mr. Perceval has jublished “Tract, entitled. The Plain Engi 
Churchman guarded against the Priests of Rome,” (Rivingtons.) Hie te 
short but pithy and convincing Tract: has been published, 
for its title ‘‘ Is Baptismal Regeneration a Doctrine of the Church’of England?” 


and enjoining the affirmative from our services. 
Mr. Todd's “ Authentic account of our of the Bible,” 
contains interesting facts on that subject. cal ob 


Examination Mosheini's 


History,” (J. W. Parker,) 
able points in Mosheim. DUR .op 


The same may be said of the “ Questions on Burnet’s Articles 
Mr. Crawford's “‘ Questions on will’ be 


* Quesions and Anewer fr Yeung People: ofthe Chath: of 
(Roake and Varty,) have a good Church tendency. odi or 


Daily Service ofthe Anglo/-Cathalie: Church, adapted th 
Private Worship, by a Priest,” (J. H. Parker and Rivingtons,) is’ @ little’ tract 
"The directions in it are clearly'and carefully given, © od) 

© Hore Sacre, a Manual of Prayers, &,” 
_ of really Christian devotions, now happily so much more frequent that Of fate 
-Cosin, and Hickes, Kettlewell, Nelson, &c. 


‘We have to acknowledge-the receipt of very 
__ astical pamphlets from New York and New Jersey. 
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We are truly pleased to be able to state that the Socrery ror pnomotine 
Curist1aw Kwowxepor has returned to its old rule concerning its monthly meet- 
ings, in order to pay that due reverence to the Holydays of the Church which its 
members who wished to attend from a distance have hitherto been unable to 
show. Therule now stands as follows; the addition made to it is put in italics: 
“ That a general meeti..g be holden at the Society's house on the ‘first Tuesday 
in every month, ercept when such Tuesday shall fall upon a Holyday of the 
Church, for which an Epistle and Gospel are appointed in the Book of Common 
Prayer; and then upon the first Tuesday not such a Holyday ; and except the 
months of August and September, at one o'clock.” The resolution embodying 
this provision, which 
conded, was carried without a division. vd aotnsnhill 

Court of Arches, on occasion of an action instituted by a Clergyman in the Isle 
of Wight against a parishioner who set up a tombstone with an inscription from 
the 2d book of Maccabees, “ It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead,” with the addition of the words “ Pray for the soul of Joseph Woolfrey.”’ 
It is to the effect that whereas prayers of the dead were a usage of the primitive 
Church before the Roman tenet of purgatory was heard of, they were (on certain 
grounds) discouraged by the Church of England at the Reformation, but are not 
prohibited. Besides the intrinsic importance of this judgment, it is valuable on 
another and temporary ground. Certain doctrines and opinions lately avowed 
in our Church after a season of oblivion, have been accused of being contrary to 
the Creed of the Church, and demands have been made on their upholders to 
give them up or the Church. Now it is not often possible to procure an inde- 
pendent unbiassed judgment on the matier of fact, viz. the Chutch’s view of 
the subject, as the history of past centuries discloses it. With this we have 
now accidentally been furnished from as high an authority and public an officer 
as an Ecclesiastical Judge ; and as regards a tenet which no one can say has 
been prominently put forward by the parties who have shown a leaning in its 
favour. If the usage of prayers for the dead turns out not to be prohibited by 
our Church, what would be the result of a judicial investigation into the matter 
of fact as regards her view of Catholic consent or episcopal succession? — | 

We are glad to report that the Church is beginning to take a lead in the 
Epucation of the People; it is not merely opposing bad schemes, but executing 
good ones; and this, not by making a compromise with the novelties of the day, 
but by building upon the solid foundation of the National Schools of thirty 
years, the Grammar Schools of three centuries, and the Cathedrals, which are 
coeval with the National Church itself. In different parts of the country the 
Chapters are calling to their aid the principal Laity and Clergy of their neigh- 
bourhood, with a view to organize Diocesan and Local Boards, “ under the au- 
thority of the Bishop of each Diocese, and in connection with the Nationa. 
Socunre that te, with: the: collective. inotrpersted ‘by: ther 
for the purpose of directing Popular Education. => 

Gloucester, and Bristol, Oxford and Chester; public meetings have been held 
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in the dioceses of Canterbury, Norwich, and Bath and Wells, for the purpose of 
taking active measures to further the plans which emanate from a Committee of 
ples suggested by it for the Dioceses of Canterbury, Norwich, Bath and Wells, 
Exeter, Lichfield, Salisbury, and are in progress of formation in Lincoln, Glou- 
cester and Bristol, Winchester, Chester, Chichester, Ely, and Ripon. « Archi- 

diaconal and Local Boards, in subordination to that of Bi ee On 4 
been organized at Doncaster, in Aylesbury, and other places, — ‘rena 

» The objects of these Boards: are, 
salitiiadsRalindaenttedtl 2. to improve the tone of Education of Farmers and 
‘Tradesmen; ahd, 3. to secure generally the efficiency and integrity of Church 
Education, by connecting it with the Collegiate and Diocesan Institutions united 
tho Brimatey who presides; not 
sels of the National Society. 

vately circulated, there is reason to expect much good from the manly good — 
ject. ney 

Two 1. We shall have accurate re- 
‘tarns of what the Church is doing, and of what it is capable of doing, for the 
complete: instruction of the people; 2. Men of different parties are acting 
heartily together, each one in his appointed sphere, and on acknowledged prin- 
ciples: ‘In one quarter only, where party spirit always runs high, have’we 
heard of any prospect of disunion. It seems to have arisen’from a misundet- 
standing of what was aimed at, and to have sooh yielded to a mutual good feel- 
ing, and to a deference to authority.. In the case we allude to, the enemies of 
‘the Church were looking forward with glee to a public collision, and conse- 
quent failure; but they were disappointed. In such cases one is thankful that 
the Church is enabled to shed her maternal influence over ‘the ‘hearts of ‘those 

the active concurrence of their several Bishops, is surely an answer to those who 
would fain have passed by the National Society, in vain hopes of uniting all in 
some new plan of their own. Meanwhile we understand that the National 
Society itself is taking most active steps in London, and that we may hopé, efe 
long, to see an Institution for educating Schoolmasters established at Westmin- 
ster, on a scale worthy of the Church of England. ‘Already the Metropolitan 
Commercial Institution, under the patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbiry, 
and the joint presidency of the Bishops of London and Winchester, is’in aetive 
advantages in their being distinct as regards London; while it is essential that 
every where else they should be worked by one machinery. We who with to 
see Chapters, and not their money, made efficient, would fain see St. Paul's ‘at 
of that which ts: National, 
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We hear, and with much regret, a rumour that the Society ror tue Buitp- 
ina AND Extarcement or Cuuncues anv Cuarevs, has it in contemplation to 
alter one of its fundarental ‘rales.) At present, as dur feadérsate well aware, 
no grant is made by the Society, but upon the condition that one half of the 
new sittings shall be made free and unappropriated for ever. And what we have 
heard is this, that as to some considerable portion of these sittings, it is tobe, in 
future, in the power of the bishop of the diocese to direct, thatinstead of béing thus 
free, they shall be let at very low, or what are called pepper-corn rents; not, as 
is admitted, for the sake of the money which would accrue from this source, 
but, as is avowed, for the sake of fostering, in the minds of the humbler classes, 
the notion that their places in the house of God are their own; that they have a 
right to them because they have paid for them. Such, we say, is the rumour, 
but we should be reluctant, indeed, to give it credence, for. we do not hesitate to 
say, that in adopting such a motive of action as this, the exeellent Society in 
question would be adopting a principle irreconcileably opposed to the general 
principles and system, we will not say of the Church of England alone, ‘but of 
the Church Christian and Catholic throughout the world.. The teachingvof that. 
Church has ever been, as it was bound to be, that the sinner comes by:fevour, . 
not by right, into the more immediate presence of his God, in the fellowship of the | 
faithful. Here in England, she permits him not to join in aught beyond the: 
confession of his sins before her minister has given sanction to-his further. devo- - 
tions by pronouncing her absolution, in that very act reminding him that he is 
where he is by sufferance, and that, on fitting cause, her sentence of excommu-' 
nication might banish him from her walls. If this is not. more generally thought 
of than it is, the fact is, in all probability, owing to that very.system of| pews, 
and of a right to them in their occupants, which, as we hear, it is now sought to 
extend. That system, such as it is, has hitherto been borne with by our.eccle- 
siastical authorities, not approved, has been viewed as a matter of necessity, not 
as a theme for gratulation. And the adoption, by the Society before us, of ‘the 
change in question, would be the first act by which, in appearance, the Church's — 
voice would be raised in favour of the renting of seats as of a practice good and 
desirable in the abstract. Such renting, for renting’s sake, is, we know, ap- 
proved of by Dissenters; it is too much akin to that ungodly spiritof independence — 
in which dissent originated, not to be so. Such renting, we know too, aids 
them to fill their chapels, nor do we doubt that if the Church would follow their 
example in this respect, many of those who are willing to join in worship as: by — 
right, though not as by favour, would be drawn from their shrines to hers: But it 
would be as Israelites of old might have been drawn from their unhallowed high | 
places by the idols painted on the sacred walls of the Temple. Now itis true; the 
“ fishers of men” are to draw into their net all classes of mankind, but ‘not, 
surely, by all manner of means. The Church is not, assuredly, to draw men’ 
from her unauthorized rivals, by proffering to them within her sacred pale, that” 
pabulum to the corrupt passions of their nature, which they had been accustomed 
to seek and find in the world without her, We must, therefore,,express our = 
confident hope that this unpleasing rumour will prove unfounded. © 0) ©") 
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